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PREFACE 


I N this voliunc the rclijfioui history of ancient Egypt 
has 1>«CD revicflfcd in the light of the science of 
modern mythol^^y. Few' EgyptologUts are well 
'^informed regarding tne basic laws of that science^ and 
much misapprehenaioii regarding the character and 
' attrifautes of many of the deities worshipped in the 
^ Nile Valley in times past has thereby resulted. The 
statement that Eg^'ptJanrcilgious ideas cannot be collated 
with barbarian and savage conceptions simply because 
**■ they are Egyptian and therefore ‘classic’ anu Inviolate 
^wlll no longer remain unquestioned anaong that section 
, of the public accustomed to think for itself, and such 
‘ pronouncements as that the aniina] god* of Egypt 
\have no connexion with totcniic origmi will shortly 
•^suine their proper pcrspcceive. 

In advancing ideas so iconodajtlc—which all will 
remember were adumbrated bv the bte Mr. Andrew 
Lang and strongly buttressed by Sir James Fraaer-^’it 
is essential that I should at the outset protect myself 
against any charges of lack of acquaintance with the 
science of Egyptology. Such a work as this, which 
attempts to further recent views concemine a well-worn 
subject, must by the very circumstances of its effort be 
cast and written in popubr style. That such a treat¬ 
ment is sufficient to prejudice U in the eyes of a certain 
type of critic l am well aware, A long series of hand¬ 
books and ankles had prepared critics for my vrork 
in this series upon Mexican and Peruvian myth, and It 
was generally admitted that I spoke upon these subjects 
out of the authority of long experience. 

t find it necessary to state, then, that the study of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs is not new to me. For several 
years i laboured at these assiduously, studying the 
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ta/sguxgn, Semitic and African, including Coptic, which 
are cognate with the Egyptian. In the atudy of 
hieroglyphic a^-stema 1 was attracted toward the 
wonderful aystem of writing which prevailed among 
the Maya of Central America, and through it to the 
consideration of Mexican atchaology In general. My 
grounding in the Egyptian language has also stood me 
in good stead, and if for reasons connected with the 
necessity for popular pmentatioti my pages are not 
tittered with hteroglyptis, 1 can lav daim to such a 
knowledge of Egyptian linguistic origins as can control 
any derivations here attempted — which, however, have 
not been venttu'cd upon without the countenance of 
other and higher authorities. If i have dilFcrcd from 
Egyptologist* of standing in matter* mythological, J 
have been sedulously careful not to attempt the im¬ 
pertinence of contradicting them in matters liiiguisdc. 

Their lifelong acquaintance with original texts gives 
them, of course, authority to which I gladly bow, but 
1 tcef, on the other hand, that my own dose studies of 
mythological problems, which are as vital to the in¬ 
terests of the sdenecas its linguistic and archa;ologicai 
sides, entitle me to advance my personal view* upon 
such, even when these arc opposed to those of authori¬ 
ties whose reputation in the held of Egyptology stands 
deservedly high. 

Students of myth and Egyptology, a* well as the 
general reader drawn to the subjects by the glamour of 
the mystic atmosphere which, Jet us hope, will ever sur¬ 
round them, will hnd that J have not hesitated to attack 
hypotheses concerning the character and attributes of 
certain deities the mythological type of which may 
have been regarded by many as ultimately fixed. This 
applies espctially to my attempted reconstruction of 
the natures of Osiris, tsis, Thoth, and several other 
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divinitiea. My remarks, too, upon toteini^ni in Hg^ypt 
may engender opposirton, though I believe that the 
rank of the authorities I can call to mj aid will succeed 
in disamiiitg criticism of my arguments. 

No one can rijghtly comprehend the trend and 
currents of Egyptian raith who does not possess some 
acquaintance with Egyptian history, manners, and 
customs, I have therefore provided brief synopsea of 
these, as well as some accouiitof Egyptian archasology. 
To Mr. W. G. Blaikie Murdoch, whose works and 
inAucncc on modem art are well known to its more 
serious students, t am obliged for the greatest possible 
assistance and guidance in the section dealing with 
the art of ancient Egypt. To my assistants. Miss 
Mavle Jack and Miss Katherine Nixey, 1 am much 
beholden for the coSjeetton and arrangement of valuable 
material and fm' many suggestions, 


L. S, 
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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTORY 


T he gtoup of bcltefa which constituted what foi 
convenience* sake is called the Egyptian religion 
In an existence of some thousands of years 
passed through nearly every phase known to the 
student of comparative mythology. If the theologians 
of ancient Egypt found it impossible to form a pantheon 
of deities with any hope of coriststettcy» ^signing to 
each god or goddess his or her prop^ position in the 
divine galaxy as ruling over a definite sphere^ cosmic 
or psychical, it may be asked In what manner the 
modern niythologist is better couipped to reduce^ to 
order elements so recondite and dim cult of elucidation 
as the mythic shapes of the divinities worshipped in the 
Nile Vall^. But the answer is ready. The modem 
edence of conipamtive religion is extending year by 
year, and Its light » slowly but certainty becoming 
diffused among the dark places of the ancient faiths. 
By the gleam ot this magic lamp, then— more wonderful 
than any dreamt of by the makers of Eastern fable — 
let us walk In the gloom of the pyramids, in the coot 
shadows of ruined temples, aye, through the tortuous 
labyrinth of the Egyptian mind itself, trusting that 
by virtue of the light we carry we shall succeed in un¬ 
ravelling to some extent the age-long enigma of this 
mystic land. 

One of the first considerations which occur to u$ 
is that among such a concourse of gods as is presented 
by the Egyptian religion it would have been surprising 
if confusion had not arisen in the native mind concern¬ 
ing them. This is proved by the texts, which dispby 
in many cases much difficulty in defining the exact 
ijualitics of certain deities, their grouping and classifica¬ 
tion. The origin of this haziness is not far to seek. 

a I 


myths of ancient EGYPT 
The deities of the country multiplied at such ^ 
astonishing rate that whcTcaa we find the texts of the 
cariy dynasties give us the names of some two hundred 
deities only, the later Theban Recension (or version) 
of the n9oJc </ ih Dt^d supplies nearly five hundred^ 
to which remain to be added the names of mythological 
beings to the Qumber of eight hundred. 

Local Goda , 

Another cause which made for confusion was th^ in 
every httRc town of Upper and Lower and its 

ndgiboiuhood religion took what might almost be 
calfed a local form. Thus the great gocUof the country 
known by different nAmes in each nomc or 
orovince, their ritual was distinctive, and even the 
tecends of their origin and adventures assumed a 
dlFercJit shape. Many of the great cities, too, poss^ 
soedal codsef their own, and to these were often added 
the attributes of one or mure of the greater and more 
popular forms of godhead- The faiib of the ^ity that 
was the royal residence became therdigion^ur 
of the entire kingdom, its temple became the Mecca ot 
all eood Egyptians, and its god was, so long as these 
conditions obtained, the Jupflcr of the Egyptian pan- 
theoiu It might have been expected that when Egypt 
attained a untformity of culture, art, and nationhood, 
her religion, as in the ease of other peoples, would 
also bedtne uniform and limphficd* But such a con¬ 
summation was never achieved. Even foreign mier- 
course failed almost entirely to break down the religious 
conservatism of priesthood and people. Indeed, the 
people may be said to have proved theraselvcs more 
conservative than the priests. Alterations^ in religious 
policy, difFiircntiation in legend and hieratic 
emulated from time to time from the various colleges 


LOCAL GODS 

of pric^tJ, or from that foutit of rcUgion» the sovereign 
himself; bvu never was a change made in deference to 
the popular clamour unless it was a reversion to an 
older type. Indeed, as the dynasties advance we behold 
the spectacle of a theological gulf growing betwixt 
priests and people, the former becoming more idealistic 
and the latter remaining as true to the outer semblance 
of things, the symbolic, as of old. 

Tlie evolution of region in andent Egypt muse 
have taken the same course as among other races, and 
any hypothesis which attempts to explain it otherwise 
is almost certainly doomed to non-success. Of htc 
years many works by learned Egyptologists have been 
published which purport to supply a more or less 
wide survey of Egyptian mytholo^ and to unravel its 
deeper significances. The authors of some of these 
works, however admirable they may be as archtco 
Jogists or as translators of hieroglyphic texts, are for 
the most part but poorly cqulpp<^ to grapple with 
mythological difficulties. To ensure success in mytho¬ 
logical elucidation a special training is necessary, and 
a prolonged familiarity with the phenomena of early 
religion in its many and diverse forms is a first cssen- 
tiaL In the work of one foreign E^ptologist of 
standing, for example, a candid confession is made of 
ignorance regarding mythological processes. He claims 
to present the “Egyptian religion as it appears to 
an unprejudiced observer who knows nothing of the 
modem science of religions.*^ Another Egyptologist of 
the first rank writes upon the subject of totemism in 
the most elementary manner, and puts forward the claim 
that such a system never existed in the Nile valley. But 
these questions will be dealt with in their proper places. 

Beginning with forms of the lower coitus—forms 
almost certainly of African origin—the older religion 

S 



MYTHS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
of Egypt pefsist«i itrongJy up to the time of the 
Hykios period, after which time the official rdigiorv of 
the country may he found in one or otlicr form^ ^of 
sun-wordiip. That is to say, all the principal dcStiei 
of the country were at some time amalgamated or 
identified with the central idea of a sun-god. 

The Egyptian religion of the Middle and Late 
Kingdoms was as much a thing of philosophic invetmon 
■5 later Greek myth, only, so far as we have the means 
of judging, it was not nearly so ariisric or successful. 
For, wncrcas we find numerous allusions in the texts 
to definite myths, we seldom find in Egyptian literature 
the myths themselves. Indeed, our chief repositon^ of 
Egyptian religious tales is the De tt Onnit of the 
Greek Plutarch—an uncertain authority. It is pre¬ 
sumed that the myths were so well known popular y 
that to write them down for the use of ?uch 9 highly 
religious pcopk aa the Egypt!afis would have been a 
work of supererogation. The loss to posterity, 
ever, is immeasurable, and, lacking a full chronicle of 
the deeds of the gods of Egypt, we an only grope 
through textual and allied matter for soaps of mtellt- 
gence which, when pieced together, present any tiling 
out an appearance of solidity and comprehensiveness- 

AntmUm ^ 

h has been admitted that the anoeni Egyptians, 
like other early races,could not have evolved a religion 
unless by the usual processes of religious growth* 
Thus we discover, by means of numerous dues more 
or less strong, that th«|y passed through the phase 
known as aDtmisni, or aiiimatism.^ This is the belief 
1 Ccniio fgnai ef belief *rc maw ipoken by wrae mj-ibioJDaiiti 
i» 'tire-tmnli.Hc.' B«i ib«« »rc net 4i yet luBicitriljf wei[ ibfinei! 
14 pins It nf iccttMie cbsii^eaiitm. S« MkcU, JV# Thtw-tl^ *f 


animism 

that practlciillj^ even* object m the universe surrounding 
man has a soul and a pcrsonnlicjr such h he himself 
possesses. Man at an carljr date of his consciousness 
formulated the belief in a soul, that mysterious second 
seif which even the most debased races believe in. The 
phenomena of sleep, the rcium of consciousness after 
slumber, and the strange eTOCricncei of life anO 
adventures In dreamland while asleep would force 
early man to the conclusion that he possessed a double 
or second self, and it was merely an extension of that 
idea which nxade him suppose that this secondary per¬ 
sonality would continue to exist after death. 

But what proof have we that the early dwellers in 
Egypt passed through this phase ? Besides the belief 
in a' human soul, the animistic condition of mind sees in 
every natural object a living entity. Thus trees, rivers, 
winds, and animals ali possess the gift of rational thought 
and speech. How is it possible to prove that the ancient 
Egyptians believed that such objects possessed conscious 
souls and individualities of their own ? 

First as to the early Egyptian belief that man him¬ 
self possessed a soul. The Egyptian symbol for the 
soul (the bd) is a rtvan*hcaded bird. Now the concep¬ 
tion of the soul as a bird is a very common one among 
savages and barbarians of a low oKlcr. To uncultured 
man the bird is always iocomprehcnsible because of its 
magic j power of flight, its appearance in the shy where 
dwell the gods, and its song, approjching speech. 
From the bird the savage evolves the idea of the 
winged spirit or god, the messenger from the heavens. 
Thus many supernatuot beings in all mythological 
systems are given wings, Maiijy American Indian 
tribes believe that binds irc the visible spirits of the 
dead. The Powhatans of ViTgiiiia bclicvtxl that birds 
received the loub of their chiefs at death, and the 

5 



MYTHS OF ANOENT EGYPT 
Aztecs lh« the spirits of departed warriors took the 
shapes of humming-birds and flitted from flower to 
flower in the sunshine. The Boros of Brazil believe 
that the soul has the shape of a bird* and passes in that 
form out of the body in dream.* The Bilquila Indians 
of British Columbia conceive the soul as reaidinK in an 
egg situated In the nape of the neck. If the shell cracks 
and the soul flics away the man nrust perish, A Mel^ 
ncsian magician was accustomed to send out his sou.1 In 
the form of an eagle to find out what was happening in 
passing ships, Pliny states that the soul of Arislcas of 
Proconnesus was seen to issue from his mouth in the 
shape of a raven. A like belief fxrcura in countries so 
far distant from one another as Bohemia and Malapia. 

We sec from these parallel examples* then, that the 
ancient Egyptians were not singular in figuring the 
soul in bird-sliape. This idea partakes of the nature of 
animistic belief. But other and more concrete examples 
of this phase of religious activity occur to us. For 
instance, the objects found in early graves In Egyp^ as 
elsewhere, are sometimes broken whh the manifest 
intention of setting free their * spirits*' doubtless to 
join that of their owner. Again, in the myth of Osiris 
we find that hts coflin when at rest in Byblos became 
entangled in the growth of a tree— an obvious piece of 
folk-memory crysuUizIng the race reminiscence of an 
early form of tfce-vrorship — a bra rtch of animistic belief. 
In the texts* too, statements frequently occur which can 
be referred onlvtoan early condition of animism. Thus 
each door in tne other-world was sentient* and would 
open if correctly adjured. Wc find in chapter Ixxxvj of 
the Papyrus of Am the Flame of the Sun addressed as 
an individual, as is the ferry-boat of Ra in chapter ilii. 

• K. voTi den Steinea Umffr iem h'*tMn'«liir Zrairti-Br*iiSfiu 
(Beilin, 
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FETISHISM AND TOTEMISM 
“ I am the knot of the Aser tree," says the 
man in the same chapter, referring to the tree which 
wound itself around the coffin of Osiris, All these arc 
animiatk rcfcrcitcca, and could be easily multiplied 
by a glance through any repreaentative Egypttan 
manuscript. The practice of magic, too. In later times 
in the Nile Valley is to aomc cjttcnt merely a suridval 
of animistic belief. 

Fetithism and Totemtsm 

Fetishism, too, hulks largely tn Egyptian religious 
conceptions. Many of the gods arc represented as 
carrying the fetishes from which they may have 
originally been derived. Thus the arrow of Neith is 
fetishistic (a autement which will afterward she justified), 
as are the symbols of Min and other deities. 

Fetishism, regarding which I have given a prolonged 
explanation elsewhere,' is a term apfwed to the use of 
objects large or amall, natural or artificial, regarded 
as possessing consciousness, volition,and supernatural 
quailticS''-“in short, a fetish object is the home of a 
wanderiiig spirit which has taken up residence there. 
The remnants of fetishism are also to be diwcrticd in 
the amulets which were worn by every Egyptian, living 
and dead. All amulets partake of the nature of fetishes, 
and the remark is often heard that good luck resides 
in them. That is, just as the savage believes that a 
powerful agency working for his good dwells in the port¬ 
able fetish, so the civilked man cannot altogether di^ 
credit the idea that the object attached to his watch-chain 
docs not possess some inherent quality of good fortune. 
Many of these amulets typily divinities, such as the 
* buckle’ sign which symboliMS the protection of Isis ; 
the sacred eye representative of Horus j and the symbol 
* See Mjtb tni l.rtrwJi *J tht Ktrtk Awufkim p. 87. 
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of the parallel fingers might perhaps recall the fetishxstic 
necklaces of linecrs found among many savage peoples, 
Many Eg^'pcologists deny that toteiuism entered u a 
force Into the religion of ancient Egypt. Totemism 
may Ue detijicd as the recognition, exploitation, and 
adjustment of the imaginary mystic relationship of the 
individual or the tribe to the stipcrnatural powers or 
spirits which surround them. Whereas the fetish ii to 
some extent the servant of ita owner, a spirit lured to 
dwell in a material object to do the behest of an indt* 
viduaj or a community, the totem, whether personal or 
tribaJ, is a patron and protector and is often represented 
in animat or vegetable shape. The basic diflfcrencc 
between the individual and tribal totem is still obscure, 
but for our present purpose it will be sufficient to deal 
with the Utter. The most notable antagonist of 
the theory that some of the divintties of ancient 
Egypt are of tote/nic origin is Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge, the well-known Egyptologist. In his Goth 
af iht Egyfiiani he says: “It now seems to be 
generally admitted by ethnologists that there arc 
three nudn causes which have Induced men to worship 
animals, r./, they have worshipped them as animals 
or as the dwdUng-pUce of gods or as representatives 
of tribal ancestor*. There is no reason whatsoever for 
doubting that in neolithic times the primitive Egyptians 
worshipped animals as animals and as nothing more." 
None of the above statements approaches a definition 
of totemism. The theory that the totem is a tribal 
ancestor is now regarded as douhtfuL Dr. Budge 
continues! "The oucstioR as to whether the Egypti;ms 
worshipped animals as representatives of tnb^ an¬ 
cestor* or ‘ totems * is one which has given rise to 
much discussion, and this is not to be wondered at, 
for the subject is one of difficulty. We know that 


FETISHISM AND TOTEMISM 
msny of the standards which represent the nomes of 
ligj'pt are distinguished by figures of birds and animals, 
e.g‘ the hairk, the bull, the hare, etc. But it is not 
clear whether these are intentkd to represent ‘ totems ' 
Of not, . . ♦ The animal or bird standing on the top of 
i Home perch or standard U not intended for a fetish 
or a representative of a trllial ancestor, but for a creature 
which was rcf^rdcd as the deity under whose protection 
the people of a certain tract of territory were pbced, 
and wc may asaunie that within the limits of that 
territory it was unlawful to kill or injure such animal 
or bird," Totems arc invariably carried on banners, 
poles, and shields, and it is unlaw'ful to kill them. He 
also states that the totemic theory "may cKplain 
certain facts connected with the animal-worship of 
numbers of savage and half-savage tribes in wme 
parts of the world, but it cannot in the wrher’s opinion 
be regarded as alTording an explanation ot the animal- 
worship of the Egyptians." 

Wlierefore, it may be asked, was Egypt alone 
immune from the infiuence of totemism ^ Dr. Budge 
continues, by way of final refutation of the totemic 
thenry, that on nomc standards scvcril objects besides 
animals were worshipfied and regarded as gods, or that 
they became the symbols of the deities which were 
worshipped in them, Thus on some standards were 
displayed representations of hills, arrows, fish, and so 
forth. These objects, Dr, Budge seems to imply, 
cannot be fetlshisttc or totemic. Dr. Budge cannot, 
for example, fmd the reason why three hills were con' 
nected with a gOil, This does not present a mytho¬ 
logical problem of high eomplcxity. In many parts 
outlie world mountain-peaks, separately or in groups, 
arc objects of direct worship, A mountain may be 
worsbipped because it is the abode ot a god ; for its 
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MYTHS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
QWI\ sake, 29 were Olympus, Sinai^ jmd Carmel, whkK 
iattcrljr became the high places of deities; or because 
they were supposed to be the birthplaces of certain 
tribes. Iti old Peru, for example, as we are informed 
by the Indian writer Salcaniayhua, each localized tribe 
or Ayllu had its own ^actitfitca, or place of origin, 
many of which^ were mountains which were addressed 
by the natives in the formula; 

“ Thou m my binjjpUce, 
lliou 2n tnr lifc’ipriu^, 

CfDird me iwm CTiJ* 

0 pAccarbea ] “ 

These mountains were, of course, oracular, as those 
represented on the Egyptian standards would probably 
be. That they were worshipped as the houses of oracles 
and for their own sakes, and not as the home of a 
dcit}’, seems to be proved in titai they, rather than such 
a dcjly, arc represented in the standards. 

Neither can Dr. Budge decipher in a mythological 
sense the symbol of two arrows placed notch to notch 
with double barbs pointing outward. Arrows of this 
type arc common as fetishes in several parts O'f the 
world. Among the Cheyenne Indians of the Plains 
the set of four sacred * medicine' arrows constitutes the 
tribal palbulium which they claim to have had from the 
beginning of the world, and which was annually utilized 
in tribal ceremonial as lately as 1904. They also had 
a rite spoken of as ‘fixing' the arrows, which was 
undertaken by priests specially set apart as the guardians 
of this great fetish.' 

But there tre other and much more apparent proofs 
of the toteinic nature of a number of the Egyptian 
deities. It is obvious, for example, that the cat*headcd 
Bast, who was worshipped first in the shape of a cat, 

‘ S« iVioi Jntri‘dn inick Cktrcttae," 


FETISHISM AND TOTEMISM 
W4» origlniiily a cat totem. The crocodile was the 
incarnation of the god Sebek, and dwelt iti a near 
Krokodilopolis. Ka and Horus arc represented with 
the hi^iis of hawka,ind Thoth with the head of an ibis. 
Anubis has the head of a jackal. That some of these 
forms are totemic is not open to doubt. But it was a de¬ 
cadent totemismjn which the more primitive sentiment 
was focused on particular animals considered as divine, 
totems which had become full-ficdged divinities. The 
Egyptians curied standards on which were represented 
their totemic animals precisely as the natives of the 
Upper Darling engrave their totem on their shields, 
and as severaT American tribes in time of war carry 
sticks surmounted by pieces of bark on which their 
animal totems are painted. An instance of protection 
by a totem is alluded to by Diodorus, who states that 
there was a talc in Egypt that one of the ancient kings 
had been saved from death by a crocodile. Lastly, Tn 
many of the nomes of Egypt certain animats were not 
eaten by the inhabitants. This is a sure indication of 
the existence of totemism, for the presence of which in 
Egypt no better proof could be adduced. 

^ There Is no reason to suppose, however, that in later 
times animds were not worshipped in Egypt for other 
than totemic reasons. The later worship ^ animals 
may have been a relic of totemism, but it is more likely 
to have been merely symbolic in character. Even when 
the attendant rites and beliefs of totemism ccaac to be 
recognized, the totem animal may retain its bestial form 
instead of assuming a scmidiuroan one. There is a pony 
totem worshipped by a certain tribe of North American 
Indians which is at present in course of evolution into 
a full-fledged divinitj-, but which pcrsisti in retaining its 
et^uinc form. Again, the ability of the Egyptian gods to 
transform themselves into animals by means of magical 
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animals of a class were aacred in certain nomes. In these 
eases, say* Wiedemann, “ the animals were not honouml 
as gods, but nthcr as specially favoured by the fjods/* 
But as this is exactly what happens among peoples in the 
totemte stage, this contention must fall to the ground- 

Creation Myth* 

There are several accounts in existence which deal 
with the Egyptian conception of the creation of the 
world and of man. We find a company of eight gods 
alluded to in the Pyramid Texts 



and moulders of the universe. 


consort Nut were deities of the firmament and the rain 
which proceeds therefrom. Hchu and Hehut appear 
to personifr fire, and Kckvtt and Kekuit the darkness 
which brooded over the primeval abyss of water. Kerb 
and Kerhet aUo appear to have personified Night or 
Chaos, Some of these gods have the heads of frogs/ 
others those of snpents, and in this connexion we arc 
reminded of the aeitie* which are alluded to in the 
story of creation recorded in the Popoi the sacred 
book of the Kichc Indians of Guatemala, two of whom, 
Xplyacocand Xmucanc,are called ** the ancient serpents 
covered with green feathers,” male and female. We 
find in the account of the creation story now under 
consideration the admixture of the germs of life en¬ 
veloped in thick darkness, so well known to the student 
of mythology as symptomatic of creation myths all 
the world over, A papyrus (t. 31X b,c^ preserved in 
the British Museum contains a series of chapters of a 

^ A.I Ao tn^n^ pn^nkiTC lupcrniiinrjl J»ingi ill the world* 
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CREATION MYTHS 

magical nature, the object of which is to destroy Apepi, 
the fiend of darkness, and in it wc find two copies 
ofthe story of creation which detail the means by which 
the sun came into being. In one account the god Ka 
says that he took upon himself the form of Knepem, 
the deity who was usually credited with the creative 
faculty. He proceeds to say that he continued to create 
new things out of those which he had already made, 
and that they went forth from his mouth. “ Heaven," 
he says, did not exist and earth had not come into 
being, and the things of the earth and creeping things 
had nut come into existence in that place, and I raised 
them from out of Nu from a state of inactivity.” This 
would imply chat IChepcra moulded life in the universe 
from the matter supplied from the watery abyss of Nu, 
I found no place, says IChepera, " whereon I could 
stand. ] worked a charm upon my own heart. 1 laid 
a foundation in Mailt, I made every form. I was one 
by myself. 1 had not emitted from myself the god 
Shi^ and I had not spit out from mysdt the goddess 
Tefnut. There was no other being who worked with 
me." The word M:iat signifies law, order, or regu- 
larity, and fr^om the allusion to working a charm upon 
his heart we may tike it that Khepera made me of 
magical skill in the creative process, or it may mean, in 
5 »criptural phraseology, that “he took thought unro 
himself ’ to make a world. The god continues that 
from the foundation of his heart multitudes of things 
came into being. But the sun, the eye of Nu, wL 
‘^covered up behind Shu and Tefnut," and it was only 
after an indefinite ocriod of time that these two beings, 
the children of Nu, were raised up from out tnc 
watery mass and brought their father's eye along with 
them. In this connexion we find that the sun, as an 
eye, has a certain affinity with water. Thus Odin 
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pledged Kts eye to Mlmir for a draught from the vrelt 
of wisdom, and we Und that sacred wells famous for the 
cure of blindness are often connected with legends of 
saints who sacri 5 ced their own eyesight.^ The allusion 
in those legends ii probably to the circumstance that 
the sun as rejected in water has the appearance of an 
eye. Thus when Shu and Tefnut arose from the 
waters the eye of Nu followed them. Shu la this case 
may represent the daylight and Tefnut moisture. 

Khepera then wept copiously^ and from the tears 
which he shed sprang men and women. The god 
then made another eye, which in all probability was 
the moon. After this he created plants and fterbs, 
reptiles and creeping things, while ^om Shu and 
Tefnut came Geo and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Set, 
Nephthys and Horus at a birth. These make up 
the company of the great gods at Heliopolis, and. this 
is sufficient to show that the latter part of the story at 
least was a priestly concoction. 

But there was another version, obviously an account 
of the creation according to the worshippers of Osiris. 
In the beginning of this Khepera tells iis at once that 
he » Osins, the cause of primeval matter. This account 
was merely a frank usurpation of the creation legend 
for the behoof of the Oslrtan cult. OsiHs in this 
version states that in the begituun^ be was entirely 
alone. From the inert abyss of Nu be raised a god- 
soul—that is, he gave the primeval abyss a soul of its 
own. The myth then proceeds word for word in 
exactly the same manner as that which deals with the 
creative work of Khepera. But only so far, for we find 
Nu in a measure identified with Khepera, and Osiris 
declaring that his eye, the aun, was covered over with 
large bushes for a Jong period of years. Men are then 
* S« Ganiiiie. Etittttfff h 
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made by a process similar w that desenbed in the Brst 
legend. From these accounts we fiod that the andcnl 
Egyptians believed that an eternal deity dwelling in 
a primeval abyss where he could find no foothold 
endowed the watery mass beneath him with a soul; 
that he created the earth by placing a charm upon his 
hearty otherwise from his own consciousness, and that 
it served him as a place to stand upon ; that he pro¬ 
duced the gods Shu and Tefaut, who in turn became 
the parents of the great company of gods ; and that he 
dispersed the darkness by making the sun and moon 
out of Kis eyes. Alter these acts followed the almost 
insensible creation of men and women by the process 
of weeping, and the more sophisticated nuking of 
vegetation, reptiles, and stars. In all this we see the 
survival of a creation myth of a most primitive 
and barbarous type, which much more resembles the 
crude imaginings of the Red Man than any concept 
which might be presumed to have arisen from the con¬ 
sciousness ofMissit* Egypt, But jt is from such 
unpromising material that all religious svstctns spring, 
and however strenuous the defence made in older to 
prove that the Egyptians differed in this respect from 
other races, that detence is bound in no prolonged time 
to be battered down by the ruthless artillery of fact. 

Wc have references to ocher deities Itl the pyramid 
Texts, some of whom appear to be nameless. For 
example, in the text of Pepi I we find homage rendered 
to one who has four faces and who brings the storm. 
This would seem to be a god of wind and rain, whose 
countenances are set toward the four points of the 
compass, whence come the four winds. Indeed 
the context proves this when it says; “Thou hast 
taken thy spear which is dear to thee, thy pointed 
weapon which thrusteth down river-Kanks with double 
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point like the 'iirts of Ra anii a double haft like the 
claws of the ijotidcss Mattet," 

Tb< *CompAnJci* of tliC Godo 

In the 1 ‘yrara.id Texts wc find freauent mention of 
jcvcral groups consisting of nine gods each. One of 
these compmea of gods, or Enneads, was called the 
Great and another the Little, and the nine gods of 
Horua arc also alluded to, U i* not known, however, 
whether this group i» lu anyway connected with either 
of the others. We also read in the Pyramid Texts of 
Tcta of a double group of eighteen gods which recur 
in the text of Pepi L These eighteen gods may simply 
be the Great and Little companies of gods taken to- 
gethcr. In the texts of Pepi I and Teu, howevcT| 
we find a third company of mne gods, officially rccog- 
niaed by the priests of Hcliopolts, and all three 
companies are represented by tweiity^scvcn symbols 
representing the word «r/fr (god) placed in a row. 

Although these companies of gods are spokcti of as 
containing nine deities, that ii owing to thdr designation 
of P«rA which signifies ‘nine,’ The Little com|Tany 
in reality contains eleven gods, but nine was their 
orimnal number, and, as Sir Gaston Maspero says, each 
of Them, especially the first and last, coulo be deveioped- 
A local company such as that of Heliopolis might have 
the god of another nomc or district cmbniced in it in 
one of two ways i that is, the alien god might replace 
one of the local gods or be set side by side with him. 
Again, strange gods could be alisorbcd in the leader of 
the Pfieiis. Wbett a fresh god was admitted into a 
company al! the other deities who were connecteil with 
him were also iricLuded, but their names were not classed 
beside those of its original members. 

These three companies of gods were fully developed 
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W the penixl of the Fifth Dynasty, and there is little 
doubt that the Egyptian theology owed the forma¬ 
tion of this pantheon to the casic of priests fuliRg at 
Heliopolis. 

To the third Ptsedt they gave no name. The gods 
of the first company are Tern, Shu* Tetnut, Qeb, Nut, 
Osiris, Isis, Set, Ncphihys- Occasionally Horus is 
given as the chief of the company instead of Tern, In 
the text of Unas wc find the names of the gods of 
the IJttlc company given, but they are for the most 
part ^uice unimportant. The third company is rarely 
mentioned, and the names of its gods are unknown. 
Earth as well as heaven and the underworld had its 
quota of deities, and it is considered highly probable 
that the three companies of gods are referable one to 
each of tltese nitons. The members of each company 
varied in dilferent periods and iti difierent cities. But 
the great local god or goddess was always the head of 
the company to a given vicinity. As has been said, he 
might be joined to another deity. At Heliopolis, for 
example, where the chief local god was Tern, the 
priests joined to his name that of Ua, and addressed 
him in prayer as Ra-Tem. Texts of all periods show 
that the cl lief local gods of many dtlcs retained their 
pre.emmence almost to the end. The land of Egypt 
was divided into provinces called Acjyp&r, to which the 
Creeks gave the name oi r. 9 mc. In each of these a 
cenain god or proujj of gods held sway, the variarioii 
being caused by nuualand other considerations. To the 
people of each nomc their god was the deity partxceilfjKt, 
and in early times it is plain that the worship of each 
province amounted almost to a separate religion. This 
division of the country must have taken place at an 
early epoch, and it certainly coittnbutcd gready to the 
conservation of religious difiercnces. I'he nomc gods 
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certainly ilite from prc-clynastic times, as h proved 
by inscripdona antedating the Pyramid Texts. The 
number ot these provinces vari^ from one period to 
another, but the average seems to have been between 
thirty-five and forty. It would serve no ptirpoae to 
enumerate the gods of the various nomes in this place, 
as many of them arc obscure, but as each deity is dealt 
with the nomc to which he belongs will be mentioned. 
Several nomea worshipped the same god. For example, 
Horus was worshippi^ in not Jess than six, while in 
three provinces Khnemu ww worshipped, and Hathor 
in six. 

The EavptUo Idea of God 

The word by which the Egyptians Implied deity 
and, indeed, supernatural beings of any description was 
titttr. The hieroglyphic whidi represents this idea is 
described by most Egyptologiats as resembling an 
axe-head let into a long wooden Jiandlc. Some 
archEologiats luivc attempted to show that the figure 
resembled in outline a roll of yellow doth, the lower 
part bound or laced over, the upper part appearing as 
a flap at the top, probably for unwinding. It has been 
thought possible that the object represents a fetish—for 
instance, a bone carefully wound round with cloth, and 
not the doth alone. 

We arc ignorant of most of the gods worshipped 
during the first four dynasties, chiefly because of the 
lack of doeumentarjr evidence, although some arc 
known from the inicription catlled the Palermo Stone, 
which alludes to several local deities. Some portions 
of the Beak s/ the DtaJ may have been revised 
during the Hrst Dynasty, and from this we mjiF irmic 
that the rchmon of the Egyptians, as revealed' in the 
later texts, closely resembled that in cxbtence during 
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the first three dynasties. It U only when we come to 
the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties that we discover material 
for the study of the Egyptian pantheon in the Pyramid 
Texts of Unas, Teta, Pepi the First, and others. By 
this penod the first phase of Egyptian develof^ment 
appears to have been entered upon. At the same time it 
is plain that the material aForded by the Pyramid Texts 
contains srratam upon stratum of religious thought 
and conception, in all probability bequeathed to the 

f iyiamid builders by innumerable generations of men, 
n these wondrous texts we find crystallized example* 
of the most primitive and barbarous religious elements 
'—animistic, fetishistic, and totemte. These texts are 
for the most part funerary and, in consequence, relate 
chiefly to deities of the underworld, 

Ddtits of tbt Prramid Texts 

In order to understand this earliest fixed phase of 
religious thought in Egypt, It Is necessary to pass in 
brief review the deities adlud^ to In the Pyransid Texts, 
and for the moment to regard diem separately from 
the rest of the Egyptian pantheon. In doing so we 
must beware of definitely labelling these conceptions 
with such Jiimef as ‘ watcr^od,’ * thunder-god,’ 
‘sun-god,’ and so forth. Despite the labours of the 
last hmficentury, the science of mythology Is yet in its 
infancy, and workers in its sphere are now beginning 
to suspect that mere variants or phases of certain deldcs, 
which are by no means separate cntltiet, have In many 
cases been credited with an individual status they do 
not deserve. The deities of the Greek and Roman 
pantheons are doubtless good examples of gods whose 
attribute are finally fixetC Thus one may say of Mara 
that he is a war-god, and of Pallas Athene that she h a 
goddess of wisdnm, hut these were merely the attributes 

*3 
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[>ouease<l by these celttes which were most poputir 
and uppermost in the public consciouancss, Kecent 
research has proved that most of the Greek and Koman 
deities arc traceable to earlier forms, some of which 
possess a variety of attributes, others of which arc 
more simple in form than the later conception which 
is developed Irom them. Again, many deities which 
exhibit some particular tendency are necessarily con- 
neaed with otner natural forms. Thus many rain ^ds 
or goddesses are connected with thunder and lightning. 
Possession of the lightning arrow ^quently implies 
a connexion with hunting or war. All moon.goda are 
deities of moisture, and preside over birth. Some 
deities of rain preside also over the winds, thunder 
and lightning, the chase and war, general culture, 
and so forth- A sun-god, as lord of the vault of 
heaven, can preside over all the meteorological mant* 
testations thereof. He is god of growth, of wealth, 
because gold possesses the yellow colour of his 
beams, of travelUng, because he walks the heavens, 
and he rules countless other departments of exists 
tence. From polytheism may evolve in time a con¬ 
dition of monotheism, in which one god holds 
complete sway over mankind—that is, one ileity may 
become so popular, or the priestly caste connected with 
him so powerful, that all other cults languish as hia 
spreads and grows. But, on the other hand, polytheism, 
or the multiplicity of deities, may well spring from an 
early monotheism,^ itself the child of a successful fetish 
or totem, for the attributes of a great single god may. 
In the hands of a people still parrialiy in the animisttc 
Sta^e, become so mfus^ with individuality as to appear 
entirdy separate entiries. In dealing, then, with the 

* See Ljdigf TMr itiil T^i Nrr Ji-ki « 
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early burials 

gods alluded to in the Pyramid Texts, several of 
which are obviously denvative^ we must recollect that 
although in a manner it is necessary to affix to them 
some more or less deftnice desaiption, it will be well 
to bear in mind the substance of this paragraph. 

We are not at present finally eonsidering the natures 
or characteristics of the deities mentioned in the Pyra¬ 
mid Texts, but merely aHbrding such a brief outline of 
them as will give the reader some idea of Egyptian 
religion in general during the early dynasties. 

The goddess Net, or Neith, who is mentioned in the 
Pyramio Texts of Unas, Is a figure in which we descry 
a personification of moisture or rain, because of her 
possession of the arrow, the symbol of lightning. The 
nawk-hcaded Morus, probably originally a hawk totem, 
is one of the manifestations of the sun-dcity, from whom 
he may have evolved, or with whom he may have been 
confounded. Khepera, also found in the Unas Texts, 
is another form of the sun. His possession of the 
beetle glyph is symbolical of the manner in which the 
sun rolls over the face of the sky as the Egyptian beetle 
or scarabsus rolled its eggs over the sand. Khnemu, 
the ram-headed, whose name signifies *the moulder' 
or * uniter,' was probably the totemic deity of an imiriL 
grant race who had achieved godhead, and perhaps 
monotheism, or at least creatorshtp^ in another sphere, 
and who had been accepted into Egyptian belief with 
all his attributes. Sebet, the crocoailc-god, Ra and 
Ptah, two other forms of the sun-god, Nu, the watery 
mass of heaven, are also alluded to in the Pyramid 
Texts of Unas and Tcta, as it Hathor. 

Earlv BuriaU 

Egyptian religious tenets carefully fostered the idea 
of the preservation of the human body after death. In 
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the earlicit period the burial* of the time throw much 
light on the nature of rdigiou* belief. The corpse was 
buried in such a posture that it would appear to have 
been doubled up prior to interment. The knee* touch 
the chin, and the hands are disposed in front of the 
face. The head was turned to the west. In later pre¬ 
historic times the bod^ was often doscl]^ bound with 
wrappings which were so tlghtlf drawn as to force all 
the bones pandJcl with each other. Liter still, a less 
contracted attitude was adopted, which in turn gave 
way to a fully extended position. In the late pre¬ 
historic period the corpse is found wrapped in linen 
doths. It was surrounded with articles provided for 
its use, nourishment, or defence in the other-world, 
or p^haps for that of its or double-stone vessels 
containing beer, unguents of various kinds, flint knives 
and spear-bcads, necklaces and other objects of daily 
use which the deceased had employed during fife. 
Amulets werc^ placed upon the corpse to protect it 
against evil spirits both in this world and in the life 
beyond. 

In the Old Kingdom, which may be designated the 
Pyrwid Age, we find a new description of burial 
coming into fashion. Mummification of a simple kind 
became the vogue. There is good reason to suppose 
that this custom arose out of the cult of OsiHs, the god 
of the dead, and it powerfully influenced all future 
Egyptian funcraryand theological practice and thought. 
But between what may be conveniently described J^the 
« prehistoric * period and that of the Pyramids scvcml 
other types of tomb had found popularity. The 
Pharaoh, during the First Dynasty, w.w buried in a 
large rectangular building of brick, which had several 
chambers inaccessible from outside. In one of these 
the body of the king was laid, and in the others a 
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variety of olTcringa and utenaila were atored. The 
whole ww merely an cUboraliofi of the prehistoric 
method of sepulture^ The exterior of the tomb was 
broken up by niches in the form of doors, through 
which it was thought the *«of the dead kitig would be 
able to leave and fc-enter his tomb at wifL Roimd 
the whole a wall was built, and fresh offerings to the 
deceased royalty were placed within the niches or 
alcoves of the tomb from time to time, and over all a 
mound of earth or brick was probably heaped. The 
nanic-stcle of the monarch was bbaoned in hieroglyphs 
on a Jar^c memorial slab outside, without any sdlusioti 
to his life, character, or actions. Several of the early 
royal burial-places contain the graves of women, 
servants, and do^. These in true Neolithic fashion had 
been slaughtered at the grave of the Pharaoh in order 
that they might accompany him and attend to his 
comfort and rcaulrcmeiits in the new life, liter these 
sacrifices were discontinued, and instead of a graveside 
holocaust the images or pictures of wives and depen¬ 
dents were pUeed in the royal tomb. ^ 

The Pyramid 

From such a resting-place was gradually evolved the 
stupendous conception of the pyramid. The pyramid 
is, in effect, nothing but a vast funeral cairn, a huge 
grave-mound, on which, instead of stones or pieces of 
rock, enormous blocks of granite were piled. Often 
the burial-chamber it contains is nothing than a mere 
vault, to which access Is gained by a narrow passage 
or gallery, which was earefulty blocked up after the 
royal funeral. 

Originally these burial-chambers were quite un- 
adorned, and it was not until the end of the Middle 
Kingdom that it became usual to inscribe their walls 
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with texts feinting to the futwe lire. Thus ori^nated 
those wonderful i*^amid Texts from which we have 
leanied so much of the lore of ancient Ir'gj'pt, On the 
eastern side of the pyramid was built a renipie dedicated 
to the defunct monarch, in which olTenngs to his manes 
were duly and punctually made. As he became deified 
upon dcath^ so his statue in Ills character of a divinity 
was placed in an apartment specially prepared for it. 
The pile of stones proper from which the pyramid was 
evolved may be traced to the retaining wall of the tomb. 
By the Third Dynasty this small retaining wall had 
become roofed over and expanded into a solid mass of 
brickwork, called by the Arabs a mastaha^ which was 
practically a truncated pyramid. This pile of brick¬ 
work was later in the same dynasty copied in stone, 
as at Saqqara, and enlarged by repeated additions 
and successive co^ts of masonry. Zjtstly, the whole 
received a casing of limestone blocks, and we have 
such a structure as the pyramid of Medum. 

Pyramidal Architecture 

The p)Tamidal form of architecture is peculiar to 
Egypt, and even there is confined to the period from 
the Fourth to the Twelfth Dynasty, or before 
3CO0 B.C. The Mexican and Central American 
teocalli, or stepped temple, has frequently been 
erroneously compared to tnc pyramid, but whereas it 
was a place of worship, the Egyptian form was purely 
a place of sepulture, A definite design lay faehinci 
each of these vast structure*. It seems to have oc¬ 
curred to some writers that the pyramids were buQi 
haphaa^d and by dint of brute force. So far from 
this being the cise, they were constructed with extra- 
o^inary care, and mathematical computations of con. 
sidenblc complexity arc manifest in tkcir design. 
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LOST PYRAMIDS 

The tiir)y pyramid* were composed of horiiontil 
hyers of rough-hewn blocks of stone, held together 
principally by their own weight, but between the inter¬ 
stices of which mortar was placed. In the later stages 
of the type the core of the structure was foimed chiefly 
of rubble, of which stone, mud, and mud bricks were 
the principal constituents. This was feced outwwdly 
with a fine casing of stone, carefully dressed and joined, 
and the mortuary-chambers showed similar care In 
construction. These were genctaliy placed below the 
ground level, and access was gained to them by a 
gallery opening on the northem side of the pyramid. 
’These are usually blocked once or more by massive 
monoliths, and were saoictimes closed externally by 
stone doors revolving on a pivot in order that the 
prlciiits might gain entrance when desired. 

The first pvramid has been definitely attributed to 
Cheops or Khufu, and is situated at Gizeh. The 
second ig credited to Dad-cf-ra, and was built at Abu 
Roash. Khafra was entombed in the second nyramid 
of Giaeh, and that known as *the Upper' at the same 
place was tenanted by the corpse of Menkaura. The 
smaller structures at Clzch near the ^cal and third 
pyramids were constructed for the families of Khufu 
and KhxtVa. 

*Lc»t* Pyramids 

Several of the pyramids alluded to in the ancient 
texts of these buildings liavc either cntireljr disap¬ 
peared, or cannot be identified. Thus the burial-place 
of Shepscskaf, known by the delightful title of * the 
Cool,' IS unknown. We can picture the shaven priests 
stealing into the recesses of its thickly shadowed 
catlerics to shelter from the fierce Egyptian sun. Mo 
doubt the ka of Shepscskaf found its shade acceptable 
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enough as he playeJ at draughts with his muramv 
tn Its macccssiblc chambers. It is known that the 
p)r™mid of Menkauhor, ‘ the most divine edifiee,* 
IS somewhere at Saq(|ara, but which of its stately piles 
can be attributed to him it is impossible to say. So 
with the pyramid of Assa, who is mentioned in 'tablets 
at Saqqara, Karnak, and dsewhere. This was called 
* the BcaiitifuL' Neither can the similarly named 
‘beautiful rising' of Rameses and the ‘firm life' of 
NcJcrarkari be satisfactorily placed- It is highly 
unlikely that these structures cm have crumbled into 
a ruin so complete tliat no trace whatsoever has been 
left of them—that is, unless they were built of mud 
bricks. The brick pyramid of Amcnemhat III at 
Howara, however, still remains, as does that of 
Senusert III at Dahshur, 

So much has been written of late concerning the 
pyramids that it would be idle lo pursue the sub- 
j«t further in a work such as this, which professes to 
givc^ an account of the mythology of Egypt and an 
outline only of its polity and arts. There can be little 
interest for the general reader in mere measuretnciits 
and records of bulk. 

Mummification 

Mummificaiion was, as has been said, probably an 
invention of the Osirian cdt, 'The priests of Osiris 
taught that the body of man was a sacred thing and 
not to be abandoned to the beasts of the desert, because 
from it would spring the effulgent and regenerated 
envelope of the purified spirit- In prehistoric times 
some attempt appears to have been made toward nre- 
servatmn, either by drying in the sun or smearing the 
rorpsc with a resinous preparation ; ami as the cen¬ 
turies went by this primitive Ucatment developed into 
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the e]a.bor3te art of embalming^ with all iea gloomy, if 
picturesque, ecrcmooial. By tlic time of the Middle 
Kingdom, u is evidenced by the graves of Beni Hassan, 
the practice prevailed of removing the mtcmal organs 
and pbeing them in a boa divided into four compart¬ 
ments inscribed with the names of the four caiiopk 
duties who presided over them, tn some burials of 
this date, to avoid the trouble of removing the in¬ 
testines those responsible for the obsequies simply 
rnade up parcels which purported, by written descrip 
tions upon them, to contain the organa in question, 
believing, doubtless, that the written sfatement that 
these bundles contained the heart, lungs, and so forth 
was magically edicacious, and quite a$ satisfactory as 
their real presence within the receptacle- 

We do not hnd the process of itiummlScadon 
reaching a^ degree of cbhoratlon until the period of 
the New Kingdom- At first it was confined to the 
PJuraohs ^one, who were identified with Osiris ; but 
the necessity for a retinue which would attend him in 
the dark halls of the Tuat prescribed that his courtiers 
also should be embatmed. The custom was taken up by 
the wealthy, and filtered down from rank to rank until at 
length even the corpse of the poorest Egyptian was at least 
subjected to a process of pickling in a bath of natron. 
The art reached its height in the Twenty-first Dynasty. 
At tliat period the process was costly in the extreme,and 
a rnummification of an elaborate kind cost about ^700 
in modern currency. When the relations of the de¬ 
ceased Consulted the professional cmbalmers they were 
shown models of mummies, one of which they selected. 
The corpse was then placed in the hands of the embalmcrs. 
First of ail they inje^ed a corrosive into the brain cavity, 
after which in sottened contents were removed through 
the nostrils by hooked instruments. A mummificr. 
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whose tjfiict rendered him almost a pariah, so sacred was 
the human body considered, made an incision in the 
corpse with a flint knife, a time-honoured instrument that 
seems eloquent of prehistoric practice. The intestines 
and the principal organs were then removed, washed, 
and steeped in palm wine. The body then underwent 
a drying process, and, according to the period, was 
stripped of its flesh, only the akin remaining, or was 
stufied with sawdust, skilfully introduced through in¬ 
cisions, so that the natural form was completely restored. 
The cavity occupied by the organs might otherwise he 
stuffed with myrrh, cassia, or other spices. When sewn 
up the corpse was neat pickled in a bath of natron for 
seventy days, and then meticulouily bandaged with linen 
which had been dipped in some adhesive substance. A 
coffin was built for it which retained the shape of the 
human form, and which was gaiiy and elaborately painted 
with figures of divinities, amulets, symbols, and some- 
limes burial scenes. Tlie carven countenance of the 
deceased surmounted this funerary finery, and the short 
wig, typical of the living Egyptian, glowed in gilded 
hues or in less costly colour above the conventional 
death-mask, which in general bore but Ihtlc resemblance 
to him. 

The canopic jars in which the intestines were placed 
had lids so carven as to resemble human heads, but 
subsequent to the Eighteenth Dynasty the heads of 
the four sons of Horus, the man-beaded Mesti, the 
ape-headed Hapi, the jackal Tuamutef, and the f^on 
Qebhsenntlf, the ‘genii' who guarded the north, 
south, east, and west, were represented upon their 
covers. In their respective jars were placed the 
stomach and larger Intestines, the smaller intesHnes, 
the lungs aiid heart, and the liver and gall-bladder. 
These jars were placed in the tomb beside the mummy, 
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40 that upon rciurrcctioo it cotiH casiljf commaod 
their contents* It i* » striking circumstance that we 
discover a pmlltl to these * genii' among the ancient 
Maya of Central America, who possesscH four deities 
placed one at each point of the compass to uphold the 
heavens. Xheir names were Kan, Muluc, Ii, and 
Cauac, or, according to other authorities, HobniJ, 
KaneicnaLZaadni, and Hotanek, and it has been stated 
that the Maya made use of funerary jars called atW 
these, hmah^ which held the intemm organs of their 
dead.' Strangely enough, the ancient Mexicans also 
practised a description of mtunmiheation, as did the 
Peruvians.* 

FuaertI Offerings 

The tomb furniture of the Egyptians of the higher 
ranks was elaborate and cosdy—chairs, jars, weapons, 
mifrora, sometimes even chariots, and wigs. Beginning 
with the Middle Kingdom (Eighteenth Dynasty), «maU 
statuettes, called mhttbau^ were placed in each tomb, 
These represented various trades, and were supposed 
to assist or serve the deceased in the otherworld. The 
walls of the tomb and the sides of the sarcophagus 
were usually covered with texts from the B^k «f the 
Dtad^ or formula devoting offerings of loaves, geese, 
beer, and other provisions to the ka of the deceased. 
The burial ceremony was stately and imposing. Some¬ 
times it chanced that the corpse had to be conveyed 
by water, and gaily painted boats held the iiineral 
procession i or else the chain of mourners moved slowly 
along by the western bank of the Nile. The ceremonial 

» IE. Ae ClurendjF, le Afjilr Je p. J9. Ttm ti but littk 
Bibiuntution fM the Utter part of ihil itiiemcnl, hpwtftf. TTui 
vrero eloiely ideatKad witlt tie Maja or lain-gotit. 

* See my MjMi »/ Mmf# dmJ Ftrw, 
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It the tomb appears to hive been almost of a theatrical 
characrer, and $vmbolizcd the night journey of Ra'Ostria. 
The prescribed prayers were recited, and incense uras 
offered up* The kinsmen of the deceased were loud 
in their lamentation a, and were assisted in these by a 
professional class of mourners who 'keened' loudly 
and shrilly as the procession slowly approached the 
or tomb, in which the mummy was to be laid 
to rest. It was taken from the cofltn when it arrived 
at the door of its Jong homCi and was placed upright 
against the wall of the maitaha by a piicat wearing the 
mask of the jackal-headed god Anubts. At this point 
an elaborate ceremony was performed, known is the 
‘ opening of the mouth.' With many magical spells 
and signs the mouth of the deceased was opened by 
means of a hook, after which he was supposed to be 
able to make use of his mouth for the purpose of 
speaking, eating, or drinking. Special literature had 
sprung up in conneicion with this custom, and was 
known as The Beek ef the Opening ef the Meuth, 
Elaborate and numerous were the instruments em¬ 
ployed in the ceremony: the pesh-keH^ or hook, made 
of a pinkish flint, the knife of greyish-green stone, the 
vases, small stone knives representing the ' metal of 
the north ' and the ' metal of the south,' the unguents 
and oils, and so on. Interminable was the ceremonial 
in the case of a person of importance, at least twenty- 
eight formulic having to be recited, many of which 
were accompanied by lustration, purirlcation, and, on 
the part of the priests who officiated, a change of 
costume. The coffin containing the mummy was then 
lowered into the tomb by means of a long rope, and 
was received by the grave-digger*. 
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THE KA AND THE BA 


Tbc fU 

The dud man was practiullr at the moxy of the 
living for subsistence in the otncrwotltL Unlem hit 
kinsmen continued theirodmngs to him he was indeed 
in bad case, for his I 4 would starve. This ka was his 
double, and came into the world at the same time as 
himself, it must be sharply distinguished from the ia, 
oriouli which uiuaUj took the form of a bird after the 
death of its owner, and, indeed, was capable of assuming 
such shape as it diose if the funeral ceremonies were 
carried out correctly. Some Rgypcologtsa consider 
the da to he the special active force which imbues the 
human being with life, and it may be equivalent to the 
Hebrew expression ^spirit* u apart from *soul/ In 
the book of Ceneals we ireinJormod that God breathed 
the bt^th of life into man and he Uve^l In like 
manner did He lay His arms behind die primeval ^ods, 
ind forthwith 1 lit la went up over them, and th^ Itveti. 
When, the man died his hi i^uitted the body, but did 
not cease to take an interest lu it, and on occasion even 
reanimated it. tc was on behalf of the ht that Higyptian 
tombs were so wcl) furnished with food and drini^ s nd 
the necessities, not to say the tuzuries, of existence. 

Tbe Ba 

The is has iwen mention eel, did not remain with 
the body, but took wing after death. Among primitive 
peoplca—‘the aborigines of America, for instano^-tbe 
siiut is frequently regarded as posseattog the form and 
attributes of a btrd. The ability of the bird to make 
passage for itself across the great ocean of air, the iop 
comprehensibtUty of its gift of Atghf, the mystery of its 
song, it* conaeiion with ' hraveft,’ render it a being at 
once strange and enviable. Such freedem, argues priini* 

1 * 
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five m»n, mv»t have the tibtrated soul, untnunineUed 
by the hindering flesh. So, (oo, must gods and spirits be 
Winged, and such, he hopes, will be his own condition 
when he has shaken ofl-' the mortal coil and rises on 
pinions to^ the heavenly mansions, Tiius the Bororos oi 
Brazil believe that the soul possesses the form of a bird. 
The Btiquila Indians of British Columbia think t h a t 
the soul dwells in an egg in the nape of the neck, and 
that upon death this egg is hatched and the enclosed 
bird takes flight. In Bohemian foIk-Jore we learn that 
the soul is populorl)^ conceived as a white bird. The 
Mabjs and the Battas of Sumatra also depict the im¬ 
mortal part of man in bird-shape, as do the Javanese 
and Borneans. Thus wc see that the Egyptian concept 
is paralleled in many a distant land. But nowhere do 
we find the belief so strong or so persistent over a pro¬ 
longed period of time as in the volley of the Nile. 

No race conferred so much importance and dignity 
upon the cult of the dead as the Egyptian. Jt is no 
exaggeration to say that the life ot the Egyptian of 
the cultured class was one prolonged preparation for 
death. It is probable, however, that he was, through 
force of custom and environment, unaware of the cir¬ 
cumstance. It is dangerous to Indulge In a universal 
assertion with reference to an entire nation. But if any 
people ever regarded life as a mere academy of prepara¬ 
tion for eternity, it was the mysterious anti fascinating 
race whose vast remains litter the banks of the worlds 
moat ancient river, and frown upon the less majestic 
undertakings of a civtUzatton which has usurped the 
theatre of their myriad wondrous deeds. 


1 * 


CHAPTER n : EXPLORATION. HISTORY, 
AND CUSTOMS 

The NUe Vilkr 

T he River Nilt ift the element which creates the 
special charactcristici of Egypt, and diJIcren. 
tiates (t from other part* of the Sahara Desert. 
At its annual overflow this river deposits a rich 
sediment, which makes the fertile plains on cither 
side Such a contmat to the brown monotony of the 
desert. East and west of the Nile valley stretch great 
waste*, broken hp'c and there by green oases, anti the 
^neral scenery Is too uniform to be interesting, the 
Delta Itself presenting a richly cultivated level plain, 
int^spersed by the lofty dark brown mounds of 
ancient cities and villages set In grove* of palm-trees. 

In Upper Egypt ^e Nile vdlcy b narrow, and U 
bounded by mountains inconsiderable in height, and 
which never rise Into peaks. Sometime* they approach 
the river in the form of promontories, and sometimes 
We divided by the beds of ancient watercourses 
These are suflicieotly picturesque, but otherwise the 
landscape is not striking. In colour, however it is 
*‘«;™rkably so. «Thc bright green of the fields, the 
reddish brown or dull green of the great river contrasting 
with the bare yellow rocks seen beneath a brilliant sun 
and deep blue sky, present views of great beauty,'* 

Racial Orisut 

The question of the racial origin of the people of 
ancient Egypt Is one of great COmpleiciry. In graves 
and earl^- cultural remains we find traces of several 
races which at remote period* entered the country, and 
concerning whom the data arc so scanty that it is highly 
dangerous to gcncralbe about tbcni. According to 
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Professor Scigi of Rome, the originator of the theory 
that a great dviUzing stock arose at an early period on 
die southern shores of the Mediterranean, the ancient 
Egyptian belonged to the eastern branch of this race, 
along with the Nubians, Abyssinians, Galla, Masai, 
luid ^mali. The evidence of language is vague, for 
in this, as in other instances, it may only be cmtural. 
Another theory is that which would people the Nile 
v^cy in early timw with a pygmy race, who were 
dispossessed and driven out by the immigrani Medi¬ 
terraneans. The theory that the Meditemnean people 
entered Egypt directly from their original home d^ 
not agree with that which would make a stonc^ 
working race populating the country at an eu-ly 
period emanate from Faleatlne, It would appear from 
1 consideration of the data that these were Medi¬ 
terraneans who had had long practice in working in 
stone in a country abounding In that material. These 
were probably followed by successive Immigrations 
from the cast and from Arabia or its neighbourhood, 
wJveticc came a people co^atc with the Babylonians 
and conversant with their culture, which they had 
absorbed in a common early home which cannot now 
tic located. These imposed their Semitic vocabulary 
upon Hamitlc syntax of the people found in 
the Nile valley. But although they revolutiomacd the 
language, th^ only partially succeeded in altering 
the religion, which remrined for the most part of the 
Osirian type, Mending later with the Homs hawk- 
worship of the new-comcrSi There arc not wanting 
those who think tliat these immigrants from Arabia 
were Hamites, who attained to a high cmltaation in 
Western Arabia, and, pressed on by Semitic hordes 
from the north, crossed the Red Sea in vessels and 
made their first base in Egypt at Berenice. The 
U 
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dynastic Egyptians, according to this viesr, are 
Kami tic, and not far rcmovcu in physical type from 
the Gfllh of to-da}'^ hut had, perhaps, some element 
of the proto-Semitic/ They are thought ^ to have 
concenti^tcd themselves In the rxitow strip of fertility 
along tlte banks of the Nile." It woulil indeed be 
dlMcuit to discern where else they could have con¬ 
centrated themselves. 

The dynastic histoij of ancient Egypt extends, at 
the lowest computation, over a perii^ of more than 
three thousand years. In view of chronological difii- 
ctdttes, it has been found convenient to adopt the 
^nastic system of reckoning chosen l>y Manetho, an 
Ecyptian priest who lived In the third century before 
Christ. Manetho divided the history of Egypt into 
thirty*one dynasties, of which some twenty-six comprise 
the period between Mena's Conquest and the Persian 
Conquest, while the others cover the period of Persian, 
Hellenic, and Latin supremacy. With the Persian 
Conquest, however, came the disintegration of the 
Egyptian Empire, and at that point purely native 
history comes to an end. 

Though Manetho’s dynastic divisions have been 
adopted by modern Egyptologists, his chronology is 
not so well received, though it Is supported by at 
least one distinguished authority—Promssor Flinders 
Petrie. The general tendency at the present day Is to 
accept the minimum chronolo^ which Is known as that 
of the Berlin School, which places Mena's Conquest at 
3400 B,c, and the Twelfth Dynasty about aooo a.e., 
rather than that of Professor Petrie, which would place 
these events at 5500 ».c. and 3400 b.c, respectively. It 
is customary to group the various dynasties Into three 

* Ste yrurKMi e/ iii Kif4J iviiftiJf, 

voIp iliii- 
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periods—rhe Old Kingdom, comprising Dpustica I to 
vin ; the Middle Kingdom, Dynasties IX to XVIH ; 
and the New Empire, Djniatiw XVJII to XXVI. These 
divisions, however, do not impljr any break in the 
course of Hg^dan history, but are merely used lor the 
sake of convemence. The following Table compares 
the systems of datLig io vogue with students of 
Egyptian historv, according to Professor Petrie and 
the Berlin School, as represen ted by Professor Breasted : 
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EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION 


Egyptim Exploration 

Egypt, wkK lU mighty ruins wrapped in silence and 
mystery, lon^ ago attracted the curiosity of the traveller, 
for the traditions of a high civilization, of its religion, 
government, and culture, litigered iii the memory of 
man ; and there, from temple, pyramid, palace, and city, 
he has sought and gained actu^ and manifold proofs 
of the eaistcJice of that ancient kingdom- And not 
only has its own history thus been unveiled to the 
modern world, but intcnwitied therewith has been 
traced that of other nations and powers, among them 
Persia, Greece, and Rome- 

The earliest instance in this country of the collecting 
of Egyptian antiques is in 1683, when a valuable stele 
belonging to the Old Xingdom was brought from 
Saqqara and presented to the AjJimolcan Museum at 
Oxford, while in the eighteentb century some attempt 
was made at ]>tanning and describing Egyptian ruins, 
and the identification of some of the sites with dries 
mentioned in classical writings. In 1798 a scientific 
commission, including artists and ardueologista, accom* 
panied Napoleon's military expedition into Egypt, and 
much valuable work was accomplished by these savants, 
the record of which fills several volumes of the Dturip- 
iion dt while the large collection of antiquities 

gathered by them, including the famous Rosetta Stone, 
which proved the key to the myste^ of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing, came into British possession in 
the year 1801. Then, under Mchcmet All, Egypt 
was opened to Europeans, and from this time on¬ 
ward great numbers of antiquities were taken from 
the country and found their way into European 
collections and museums, especially the British M useum, 
the Louvre, and those at Leyden, Berlin, and Turin- 
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Tlie largest collection of Egyptian objects is that at 
Cairo. 

Early Researelin 

In 18aI came the dtclphermcnt of the Rosetta Stone 
by Champollion^ and this added a new zest to explora- 
tion and collecting. Champollion himself, toother 
with RoscUinl, was sent by the Governments of France 
and Tuscany on an eapedicion to Egypt, and much 
was done In copying stelee and inscriptions. But the 
Pmsslan Government Initiated a greater undertaking In 
184^, under Lcpslus, who extended his researches 
Egypt into Nubia as iar as Khartoum, and again into 
Syria and Palestine. This e]rpcilition,wlth its scientific 
methods, yielded a wonderliiil harvest of valuable rc> 
suits. The otKctal preservation of the ancient fnonu<H 
ments and rums against exploitation by dealers 
Of destruction by vandals was first undertaken by 
Mchemct Ali, who appointed Marlcttc to this onerous 
post, and under hts wise and able direction invaluable 
work was accomplished. This has been developed 
under the British suzerainty. The ancient sites are 
claimed by the Government, and the Service of Anti¬ 
quities has an annual grant of large dimensions and 
employi many European and native officials. All pro¬ 
vinces are Included in its survey, and no excavations 
may take place without its permission ; and this is 
granted to responsible persons only, and on the terms 
that half of the antiquities discovered shall become the 
property of the Egyptian Government, the other half 
going to the finders. &r Gaston Maspero, director of the 
Museum at Cairo, has made many farUliant contribution* 
to Egyptian archeology. As early as i B fii the Scottish 
irchseologist, Rhind,sawthe necessity for some definite 
scientific and comprehensive system of excavation if 
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frally viliuiblc rtsviltn were to be obtained,and lamented 
the lick of aoj" such methods ia bis time. In 1883 
thU system of investigation was inaugurated at Tanis 
under Professor Flinders Petrie* Evc^thiug, large 
and small, found during the excavation of dtv, temple, 
or grave is collected and interpreted, and made to jddd 
its quoa of evidence and information. This m^od 
gives every object its value. Attention is not concen¬ 
trated on one department alone, hence nothing is wasted 
or lost, and knowledge of the arts and crafb, the customs, 
the literature and religion of ancient Egypt is slowly 
gathered, and all takes its due place in the pageant of 
history unfolded before us. 

Much of the mystery that hung over Egypt has de¬ 
parted, but the glamour and fotemation she exerted in 
the past are still as great as ever. These are not lessened 
by our more intimate knowledge of her ancient dviliza-' 
tion, but rather increased a hundredfold. The silence 
of centuries has been broken, the hieroglyphs have 
told their tale to modern man, who listens with cver- 
deepciiing interest to the voice of the Past. The 
drilting sand of the desert has been cleared away and 
ancient buildings stand again in the sunlight and yield 
their secrets veiled for so many centuries. The graves 
tell over again the unchanging sorrow of death and the 
world-old longings of man. Aprt from the literary 
remains, papyri and inacrlptiona, the material results 
have been immense. The ancient topography of the 
land has become known by the remains of roads, 
canals, quarries, and mines* The sites of towns, with 
the temples, fortifications, and private dwellings, have 
been comprehensively treated, so that the record is 
almost complete from the building of the foundation 
to the decorative designs of the artists. The site of 
each city, again, is generally that of acveral belonging 
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to diffcrcm epochs ! the rmns of the oJJcr buildinei 
were JeveUed to in even surfiicc and the newer one 
begun several feet higher. The irtihckl mounds thus 
made ire somchmes is much os So or 90 feet in 
heigfiL These fomidacions did not deter the 

those in Memphis, tor m severaj cities walls exist 
to-dajr from 30 to +0 feet in height. To support these 
they were thickened it the base and the floods vaulted. 
Amongst the hmcstqnc remains of houses are often 

sandstone, granite, and alabaster 
quamed from some ruined temple, which show* that 
the JigTptian* of those far-away days did exactlv the 
same as ihar descendants, and dcapoilcd the neglected 
xnd riiirted moriumcnu^ ® 

T^TWR PlMEmltllf 

the house! 

enclosure. This served as fortress and refuge if the 
town were attacked. The plan was regular in towns 
that were buih in one oeriod, with wide paved streets 

»ne"« wid provided with stone 
channels to carry oft vratcr and drainage. The build- 

lanjr^houscs heaped m maj.o of blintf alley* and 

space, shaded by sycamores, used two or three times 
a month as a market-place. The poorer das«, 
housed m hovels, rarely exceeding li or 16 feet in 

o7£dav"‘^ than the huts of the feUaheen 

of to-day. The houses of the middle claw, such as 
sh^keepen, smaU officials, and foremen, were of a 
better description, though rather small. They usually 
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conrained iialf i dozcti rooms, and some were two or 
three stotltrs high, while narrow courtj'ands separated 
them from the street, though more often the house 
fronted directly on the road and was built on three 
sides of a coiirtyard. That ejccejlcnt sanitary and 
hygienic conditions were known in ancient Egypt has 
been amply proved, for even poorer houses at KahAn 
boasted a stone tank, and this luxors' was universal 
eicent among the very poor. At TcU cl Amama, in 
the house of a high official of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
an elaborate hath and Ingenious system of water-supply 
have been found. The arrangements of the ordinary 
house were much the same as ohuin in the East of 
tonJay, the ground floor including store-rooms, barns, 
and stably ; the iicjtt for Jiving and sleeping ; the roof 
for sleeping in summer, while here also the women 
gossiped and cooked. An outside staircase, narrow 
and very steep, led to the upper rooms. These were 
oblong in shape, and the door was the only means of 
ventilation and lighting. For decoration the walls 
were sometimes whitewashed, or decorated with red 
and yellow, or painted with domestic scenes. 

Palxcca and Manaions 

The palaces and mansions of the wealthy and great 
generally stood tn the midst of a garden or courtyard 
planted with trees surrounded with crenellated walls, 
broken only by a doorway, which often Indicated the 
social importance of the femtiy. At times it was a pur- 
tico supported on columns and adorned with statues j at 
others, a pylon similar to those at the entrance of 
temples- The interior," says Maspero,almost re¬ 
sembled a small town divided into quarters by irregular 
walls. In some eases the dwelling-house stood at the 
farther end ; while the granaries, subles, and domestic 
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offices were distribuie4 in diflfcrent parts qf the 
cticlosure." Paintings and plans on ivalla of tombs^ 
the rttnains of houses at Tell oI Amania and of the 
palace of Akhenatetif have supplied the means hjr which 
we learn these details. The pictorial plan of a Theban 
house, half palace, half villa, U thus clucidalcd hy 
Maspero : ** The enclosure is rectangular, surrounded 
by a crenellated wall. The principal etitrance opens 
upon a road bordered by trees by the side of a canal 
or branch of the Nile. The garden is jymmetrically 
divided by low stone walls. In the centre is a lai^c 
trellis supported on four rows of small colun^ni; to 
right and left arc four pools stocked with ducks and 
geese, two leafy conservatories, two summer-houses, 
and avenues of sycamoresi, date-palms, and ddm-paJms. 
At the back, facing the entrance, is the house, two- 
storied and of small dimensions, surmounted by a 
painted cornkc." On one of the tombs of Tell cl 
Amarna is to be found a representation of the palace 
of At, who later ascended the throne of Egypt, This 
is of large siae, rectangular in shape, the ft^ade wider 
than the sides. The staircases running to the terraced 
roof lead into two small chambers at each corner 
of the back wall. The dwelling-house itself is con¬ 
tained within this outer building, and was sacred 
to the family and its head, and only intimate friends 
had the right of entrance. The remains of the 
ruined palace of Akhcnaten it Tell el Amarna also 
follows much the same plan, with the addition of a 
pavilion for the queen's use, containing a large hall 
51 feet by at feet. In this psihcewas another immense 
hall, its dimensions being 413 feet by 134 feet. It 
contained 54^ mud pillars, jfi inches Muare, It com¬ 
municated with five smaller halls. “ The pillars were 
whitened, and the ceilings were painted with vine. 


LIFE AND LAW IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
tca-ves and bunches of grapes on a grouncL’* 

Man^ of the mansions ood houses nflford some baud fill 
sped mens of the decorative art of those days. Re¬ 
mains of the domestic architecture of the Old King¬ 
dom are not numerous, but the generaJ plan seems 
to have been much the same os in the later periods. 
The small ondi^uities diieovercd, such os utensils, 
clothes,TVeapons, amulets, and other articles ivhich have 
been found In great numbers, fill in the picture of the 
domestic life of indent E^pt; while temple and 
fortress and monument tell of the religion, the wirfore, 
and the enterprise in that distant epoch. 

These excavations cover a large area, tJppeft 
Middle, and Lower Egypt and Nubia have beenexten- 
slyclv explored, likewise the Sinai Peninsula and Syria, 
with its numerous tablets of eon quest. In Nubia, states 
an authority, owing to the poverty of the country and 
its scanty population, the proportion of monuments 
surviving is infinitely greater than in Egypt. Many 
temples, tombs, quarries, forts, grottos, and pyramids 
have bttn found in a good state of preservation. 
In Upper Egypt are to be found the great pyramids 
and the necropolis of Memphis, with various smaller 
pyramids to the south, and it also boosts of the 
stupendous ruins of Thebes on both sides of the river, 
the tombs and quarries of Assuan, and the temples of 
Phil®, though these by no means exhaust the list of 
sites which have been excavated, while it is well known 
that many still hold mysteries as yet untoudied. 

Life and Law in Ancient E^pt 

The existence ofEgyprasa native monarchy stretched 
over such an extended period that it b extremely 
difficult to gcncralixe concerning the method of its 
government or the life of its people. At the same 
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time no civiHsutlon with k record of thous^ds of ycira 
behind it exhibits less change either In political or 
domestic aifairs. It is certain that once an agricultural 
ntn^c of life was accepted by the Egyptians they 
quickly contracted those manners and customs which 
they retained up to the period of foreign ins'asion j and 
so far as the lower classes are concerned, there can be 
little doubt that the stream of daily life flowed on from 
century to century nladd and unaltered. The science 
of folklore has of late years proved to us how little 
alteration the passage of time brings to the life and 
thought of a people whose environment is such that 
outward forces arc seldom brought to bear upon them, 
Esoecially was thU the case with the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley, who for many centuries were sheltered by 
geographic^ and other pecuiianiics from the inroads 
of other civilized races, and who by the time 
foreign invaders mingled with them had attained such 
a settled course of existence, and were so powerfully 
influenced hv tradition, as to be practically immune 
from the effects of radal Intermixture. It must also 
be borne in mind that such Inwderi as Egypt knew 
would not bring their womankind with them, and chat 
their marriage to Egyptian women would have the 
effect in a generation or two of completely absorbing 
them into the native population, so that the racial 
standard remained practically unaltered. Again, their 
numbers would be relatively amali compared with the 
popularion of Egypt. The environment of the Kile 
valley is exception^ly well suited to the continuance 
of type, as is evidenced by the persistence of form In 
its domestic and other animals. Time and again have 
foreign sheCp, goats, asses, and so forth been intro¬ 
duced into it, with the result that shortly afrerward 
they became absorbed into the prevailing Egyptian 
*4 
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COMMERCE 

type of their kind, with scarcely any tnodiiicatioii. 
The horse and the camel were comparatively late 
importations into Egypt, and the tardy iniroiluction of 
the lormer is eloquent of the isolated character of the 
country. 

The feudal system was general throughout ancient 
Egypt, and the Pharaoh wa$ chiedy employed in keep¬ 
ing his greater subjects in check. These modelled 
their principalities upon the central power, and even 
such as had no claim to royal blood kept up establish¬ 
ments of considerable magnitude. Officials swarmed 
in the Nile valley, and It does not seem that they were 
actuated by a very high standard of political moraUty, 
or, at least in practice, they fell short of it. Members 
of the royal family were ^ntrally granted high office, 
and this meant that the country was in effiset admin¬ 
istered by an hereditary bureaucracy. A chancellor or 
vizier was directly responsible to the monarch for the 
condition of the country—Its business, finance, and 
legal administration. 

Commerce 

We know but little concerning the commcrdal affiitrs 
of ancient Egypt. In ail prob^illty open-air markets 
were held. Currency was unknown until the era of 
the Persian invasion, and until then rings of gold, 
silver, and bronze were employed in exchange. Barter, 
however, prevailed universally. Corn was, of course, 
the staple produce of Egypt, and seems to have been 
exported to some extent to other countries, as were 
papyrus rolls and linen ; but practically all silver and 
copper had to be imported, as had precious woods, the 
pelts of rare animals, ivory, spkes and incense, and 
stone for the manufacture of rare vessels. Many of 
these supplies reached Egypt in the shape of tribute, 
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but records are extant of expediiioni sent out bf the 
king for the ourpose of obtaining foreign rarities. A 
great deal of Egyptian trade wa» in the hands of 
torcigners. The Phaenidans evidently opened up 
communication with Egypt as early as the Third 
Dynasty. In Utcr times an extensive trade was carried 
on with Greece, and Psammettchua T fr. yyo i>c.) 
founded the town of Nauends as the centre of Greek 
trade in Egypt* 

Asrtculttire 

Agriculture was the backbone of Eg^tian wealth ; 
the nature of the soil—rich, black mud, deposited by 
the Nile, which also served to tirigate it—^rendered the 

E ractice of farming peculiarly simple. The intense 
cat, too, assisted the speedy growth of grain, Culti- 
vadon was possible almost afi the year round, but 
usually terminated with the harvests ^thcred in at the 
end of April, from which month to June a period of 
slackness was afforded the farmer. A great variety of 
crops was sown, but wheat and barley were the rnost 
popular; durra, of which bread was made, lentils, 
peas, beans, ladishcs, lettuces, onions, and flax were 
also cultivated. Fruits were represented by the grape, 
pomegranate, fig, and date. Timber was scanty and, 
as has been said^was mostly imported. In early times 
it was probably more abundant, hut the Introductioti 
of the camel and the goat proved its ruin, these 
animals stripping the bark from the trees and devouring 
the shoots. Wine wils chidiy made in the district of 
Marcotis, near Alexandria, and appears to have pos¬ 
sessed a vcij delicate flavour. The papyrus plant was 
widely cultivated from the earliest times', the stem 
was employed fbr boat^building and rope-maktng, as 
well as for writing materials, 
s* 
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LeB«l Code 

Egyptijui law appears to have bccti traditionai, and 
no remains of any specific code have come down to us. 
Royal decrees and regulations were promulgated from 
time to time, and these were usually engraved on 
stone and carefully preserved- In the I^tolenutc period 
travelling courts were instituted, which settled liiigaiion 
of all descriptions; hut the traditional law of the 
coun^ appears to have been well known to the people 
and ftdly recogniicd by their rulers. A fiivourttc way 
of having a grievance redressed was to petition the 
king or one of the great feudal princes. Courts sitting 
to hear specific cases were nearly always composed of 
royal or territorial persons in early days, and in later 
times of ofiicials. The right to appe^ to the king 
existed. Evidence was given upon oath, a favourite 
oath being “ By the king " or « By the life of the 
king." Only occasionally was torture employed for 
the purpose of extpedtig evidence. Penalties were 
various. In many instances the accused was allowed 
to t^e his own life. For minor crimes the bastinado 
or disfigitremcnt by cutting off the nose, banishment or 
fine, were the usual punishments. During the Old 
Kingdom decapitation was the usual means of Inflictmg 
death. The drawing up of contracts was universal, atiil 
these were, as a rule, duly witnessed. From the time 
ot the Twenty-fifth Dynasty these arc discovered in 
abundance, and usually refer to sale* or loans. Although 
a woman could mherit property, she had not the entire 
right of dealing with it, but, if divorced, her dowry could 
not be^ forfeited. Many of these ancient documents 
deal with the buying and selling of slaves. It is not 
dear, however, whether or not the consent of a slave 
was necessary to his saJc- 
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Scteoa 

Knowledge ud lesirmngof cveiy description were, of 
course^ sub^dinated to the religious Ede«, which was the 
paramount consideration In Egyptian life. With archi¬ 
tecture we have dealt chewhere. It would seem that 
scientific operations of all sorts were cHiried out, not 
by means of any given formulae, but merely by rule 
of thumb. Wonderful results were obtained by 
the simplest means, and the methods W which the 
pyramids were raised arc still somewhat of a mystery. 
The dales of festivals were astronomically fixed ; and 
it has been stated that the pyramids and other large 
buildings were orientated in the same manner. The 
beginning of the inundation of the Nile was marlced by 
the rising oi the star Sothls or SMus. A great many 
Egyptian Inventions appear to be of considerable 
antiquity, but the inventive faculty of the race would 
seem to have been stunted or altogether lost In later 
times. Attempts at progress were ^solutely unknown 
even when the Egyptians came into contact with 
foreigners, and all innovations were looked upon 
askance. 

The PeaaaaiTV 

It is uncertain to what extent the people followed 
the nobility in the very rigorous religious programme 
that these had set themselves. Titat they were as 
deeply superstitious as their betters there can be little 
doubt; but that they regarded themselves as lit subjects 
for the same otherworld to which the aristocracy were 
bound is uoUkcly in the extreme. Probably at the 
best they thought they might find some corner in the 
dark realm ot Osiris where they would not be utterly 
annihilated, or that at least their ktU would be duly fed 
4« 
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ind noiiiished the olferings mude to them their 
children. The Egfpti^ui peasant was prc>emiaentty a 
son of the soil, hara-working, patient, and content, with 
lirtle in the way of food, shtdter, and ralment'-'iiot at all 
unlike the feluh of the present day. The lot of the 
Egyptian peasant woman was, like that of her husband, 
one of arduous toil. She was usually tnarried about 
the age of fifteen, and by the age of thirty was often a 
grandmother. The care of her dwelling and children 
was not, however, permitted to occupy ^ her time, for 
at certain seasons she was expected to assist her husband 
in the field, where she probably received more blows 
than thanks. Justice was not very even-handed, and 
redress for any individual of the peasant class was not 
easily obtained ; it is strange that the conditions under 
which the peasantry dwelt did not foment rebellion. 
Probably the only reason that surh outbreaks did not 
take place was that the condition of servitude was too 
deep and that, like mf»t Orientals, the Egyptions were 
fatalists. 

Costume 

The fashion of apparel differed considerably with the 
dynasties. As we have already noted, the Pharaoh nos- 
scssed a peculiar at tire of his own, upon which that of the 
upper ranks of society was to so me extent modelled. 7 *he 
climate did not permit or encourage the wearing of beaw 
material, so that find linen was gready in use. The upper 
portions of the body were only partially covered, and 
amongst the nobility in ancient times a species of linen 
skirt was worn. The women’s dress from the earliest 
times was a dress reaching from the armpits to the 
ankles, with straps over the shoulders. The men's 
dress was usually a form of loin-cloth. The wearing 
of wigs was practically universal, and originated in 
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Drehiitoric limes. At some early period native rituR] 
had jircscnbcd that the head must be shaved, so that the 
i^hion of the long peruke, or the dosc~6tttng doth cap 
with car~Uppet% became praciicatly a necessity. We 
find, however, that some ladies retused to sacrifice their 
hair, and in the well-known aiitue of Ncfttt we notice 
the bands of natural hair, neatly smoothed down over 
the brow, peeping out beneath the hca\7 wig she is 
wearing. Practically all classes wore sandals of leather 
or plaited papyrus, 

in general appearance the Egyptian was tall, being 
considerably above the European avetage in height. 
The race were for the most pm dolichocephalic, or 
tongvskulled, tiarrow-waistcd and angular. In later 
life they frequently became coqiolcnt, but during 
youth and early manhood presented rather a *wlry^ 
appearance. They had, however, broad shoulders and 
a well-developed chest-cavity. The exammation of 
thousands of mummies by Dr. Elliot Smith has proved 
that in later times the Egyptian race greatly improved 
in physique and muscular qualities. In character the 
Egyptian was grave, and perhaps a little taciturn, being 
in this respect not unlike the Scot and the Spaniard j 
but, like thw peoples, he had also a strain of oaiety in 
his composition, and his popular literature is «i places 
eloquent of the philosophy of laisstz-fairt, 11 is probable 
that the stern religious code under which he lived drove 
him at times to deep di^ust of his surroundings. 
The Egyptian peasant’s amusement at times took 
the^ form of intoxication, and pictures are extant 
which show the Jabopufer being ^rnc home on. the 
shoulden his fellows. Among the upper classes, 

too. It cannot be denied that a philosophy of 
pleasure had gained a very strong hold, eapcaally 
in later times. They probably thought that if they 
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committed tKe tf tht Dtad to ^eart^ they were 

lure of a hUssful future, and that in thlt Uy their 
whole moral du^. A» regards their ethical standpoint, 
it may be said that they were rather unmeral than 
iBflr44and that good and evil, as we understand It, were 
almost unknown to them. The 
possessed, however, an innate love of )uatice and fight 
thinking, and they will always take their place in the 
roll of nations as a people who have done more than 
perhaps any other to upbuild the fabric of order, 
decency, and propriety. 


CHAPTER m : THE PRIESTHOOD ; 
MYSTERIES AND TEMPLES 


Tlie Prksthoed 

T he power and condition of the Egyptian 
priesthood ^-aried greatly with the pwsiog of 
the centuries, h was in all likelihood at all 
times independent of the royal power, and indeed 
there were periods in Egyptian history when the sway 
of the Pharaohs was seriously endangered, or altogether 
eclipsed, by the ecclesiastical party. Vast grants of 
land had enriched the hundreds of temples which 
crowded the ^yptian land, and these gave employ¬ 
ment to a vertuble army of dependents and officials. 
Under the New Kingdom, for example, the wealth and 
power of the god iUnen rivalled, if it did not eclipse, that 
of lilt Pharaoh himself. In the time of Rameses 111 
this infiuenrial cult numbered no fewer than 80,000 
dqjcndcnts, exclusive of worshippers, and its wealth 
can be assessed by the circumstance that te could 
count Its cattle by the hundred thousand head. The 
kings, however, periodically attempted to diminish the 
power of the priesthood by nominating their own 
relatives or adherents to Its principal offices. 

In early days the great lords of the soil took upon 
themselves the title and duties of chief priest in their 
territory, thus combining the feudal and nKclcstastica! 
offices. Beneath them were a number of priests, both 
lay and professional. But in later times this system 
was exchanged for one tn which 2 rigorous discipline 
necessitated the appointment of a professional ^ass 
whose duties were sharply outlined and specialized. 
Despite this, however, and contrary to popular belief, 
at no time did the priestly power combine itself into a 
caste that was dJilinclIy separate from the laity, the 
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members of which continued to act along with it. 
Individuals of the priesthood were gencroJly alluded 
to M Aca neier (‘ servant of the god or mh the 
pure'). In some bcaJittes the chief priests possessed 
distinctive titles, such as Khsrp kemitu (* chief of the 
artificers’) in the temple of Ptah, or Vt ma (‘the 
Great Seer' — Jitcralljr, ^ Great One of Seeing^) at 
Heliopolis. At Mendes he was known by the title, 
odd enough for an ecclesiastica] dignitary, of ‘Director 
of the^Scudiers,’ and at Thebes as ‘First Prophet of 
Amen.* Those priest* who conducted the ceremoniaJ 
were known as kh<ri-heb. 

The duties of the priesthood were arduous. A most 
stringent and exacting code had ro be followed so far 
as dcanJlness and discipline were concerned. Constant 
purifications and lustrations succeeded n rrh other, and 
the garb of the religious must be fresh and unspotted. 
It consisted entitely of the purest and whitest linen, 
the wearing of woollen and other fabrics being strictly 
forbidden, and even abhorred. The head was closely 
shaven, and no head-dress was worn. The priest's day 
was thoroughly mapped out for him. If he was on 
duty, he duly washed himself and proceeded to the 
Holy of Holies, where he repeated certain formidw, 
accompanying them by prescribed gestures, preparatory 
to breaking the seal which dosed the sanctuary. 
Sending face to face with the god, he prostrated 
himself, and after performing other Htualisttc offices 
he presented the deity with a small image of Ma9t, the 
goddess of Tru^ The god, powerless before this 
moment to participate in the ceremonial, was then sup- 
pOKdly regded with a collation the principal items in 
which seem to have been beef, geese, bread, and beer, 
having consumed which he re-entered his shrioe, and 
did nor appear until the morning following. In the entire 
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ritual of these morning oBcriitgs it would appear that 
the officiating priest represents Horus, son of Osiris, 
who, like all dutiful E^ptian sons, secs to the welfare 
of his father after deaths Thus the Htual is coloured 
by the OslHin myth. The remainder of the day 
was passed In meditation, the study of various arts 
and sciences, theoretical and manual, and officiatlon at 
public religious ceremonies. Even the night had its 
duties I for lustration and purification were undertaken 
In the small hours, the priest being aw'akened for that 
purpose about or after midnight. 

The College of Thebea 

Early Greek traveller* in Egypt, and especially 
Herodotus and Strabo, speak with enthusiasm of the 
abilities of the Egyptian priests and the high standard 
of philosophic thought to which they had attained. 
The great college oT priests at Thebes Is alluded to 
with admiratiotiby Strabo. Its members were probably 
the most learned and acute theologians and philosopher* 
in ancient Egypt. Colleges of almost ctjual importance 
existed elsewhere, as at Anu, the On or Heliopolis of 
the Greeks. Each nome or province had its own great 
temple, which developed the provincial religion regard¬ 
less of faiths which existed hut a few mites away. The 
god of the nomc was It* divinity par aeilUxce, Ruler 
of the Gods, Creator of the Universe, and giver of all 
good thing* to his folk. 

But it must not be imagined that, if the priest¬ 
hood as a body was wealthy, some of its members 
did not suffer the pinch of hardship. Thus, ^though 
the best conditions attached to office In the great 
temples, these were by no means overstaffed. At 
Abydos only five priest# composed the staff, white 
Slut had ten attached to it. Again, the smaller temples 
u 
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THE COLLEGE OF THEBES 
possessed rcvienues toy no means in proportion to tlieir 
size. A study of this subject shows the stipend ot the 
chief priests of the smaller shrines. **On the western 
harder of the Fay{iin/‘ says Erman, “on the lake 
of Moeris, was dte temple of tf tht 

SikHopam as it is called by the Greeks. It had a 
high-pHest who received a smill stipend of 34.^ 
di^chmse, and all the other priests together received 
dally about one bushel of wheat as remuneration for 
their trouble. They were not even Immune from the 
statutory labour on the embankmentSj and if this was 
lessened for them, it was owing to the good ofEces of 
their feltow-dtizens. The revenues of the temple, both 
in regular incomes and what was given in offerings, was 
used for the requirementa of the ceremonies, for at 
every festival fine linen must be provided for the 
clothing of the three statues of the gods, and each 
time ilut cost too drachma: ; 10 drachmic were paid 
on each occasion for the unguents and oil of myrrh 
employed in inottiting the statues, 500 drachms were 
for incense, while 4.0 drachms were required to suppU 
sacrifices and incense for the birthdays of the emperor. 
And yet these priests, who were in the jiosition of the 
peasantry and of the lower classes of townspeople, 
maintained that their position in no way diminished 
their ancient sanctity,” 

Pnestesses also held offices in the temples. In 
earlier times these officiated at (he shrines of both 
gods and goddesses, and tt it only at a later dace that 
we find them less often as celebrants in the temples 
dedicated to male dcltkt, where they acted chiefly as 
musicians. 

^ ScbcL 
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Hyaiefles 

There is a popular fallacy to the effect that ^ volumes" 
have been wniien concenung the Egyptian 'myatericSj' 
those picturcscjLie and imearthIj ccrernonica of ini- 

ttsuon which arc supposed to have taken place in 
subtemtnean dusk, surrounded all the circum¬ 
stances of occult rite and custom. The truth is that 
Works which deal with the subject arc exceedingly mre, 
and are cemirdy not of the kind from which we can 
hops to glean anything conccrmtig the mysicrics of 
Egyptian priestcraft. We shall do better to turn to the 
a^ogous instances of Grecian practice^ or even to those 
of sav^c and scmi-civUiaed peoples, concerning whose 
mysteries a good deal has been unearthed of recent 
years. 


Regarding the Egyptian mysteries but little is 
known. VVe have it on the authonty of Plerodotus 
chat mptcries existed, possibly those in the ease died 
being the annual commemoration of the sufferings and 
death of OsiHs. Says Herodotus: 

*' At Sals til the Temple of Minerva, beneath the 
Churchc and necre unto thewallcof Minerva, in a base 
Chappell, are sundJnge ccrUyne greate brooches of 
stone, whereto is adiayntnge a to we place in manner 
of a Dungeon, couertd over wyth a stone curiously 
wroughtc, the vaute h sclfe being on eucry side 
carued with most exquisite arte, m blggncsse matching 
with that in Delos, which is cdJed Trochoides. 
Herein eucry one counterfayteth the shadowes of his 
owne affections and phantasies in the nyghte season, 
which the Aegyptians call Mysteryes; couchinge 
whiehe, God forbid, [ should aduenture to discouer so 
much w they vouchsafed to tell mee." 

In chapter i of the Boiii ef tfst DrW, too, wr 
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cjicountcr the phrase, “ I look upon the hidden things 
in Resiau " —an allusion to the ceremonies which were 
performed In the sanctuary of Scfcci', the god of death 
at Saqqara. These typified the tnrth and death of the 
sun.gotl, and were celebrated betwurt midnight and 
dawn. Again, in chapter ctxv of the of the Dead 
(Papyruft of Ani) we read, I have entered into 
Re-^itau [the other world of Sehcr, near Memphis] and 
I have seen the Hidden One [or mystery] who is 
therein/* 

Chapter oclviii {Sam Reemma) Is to be recited '* on 
the day of the new moon, on the slxthnlay festival, on 
the tiftccnth<-da^ fcsri^'al, on the festival of Uag, on the 
festival of Thoth, on the hirthdOT of OsidJ' on the 
festival of Menu, on the night of Hefccr, during the 
mysteries of Maat, during the celebration of the 
mvstcries of Akertet,'* and so fijrth. Herodonia, 
who was supposed to have been initiated into these 
mysteries, is Hghteoustv cryptic concerning them, and 
just as he has aroused our interest to fever heat he 
invariably sees Jit to remark that his lips are sealed on 
the sul^ect. 

But is there anything so very extraordinary in these 
terrible doings ? Thcosophlsts and others would lead 
us to suppose that m the gloomy errpts of Egypt 
weird spiritUtJc rites of evocation ami magical cere¬ 
monies of dark import were gone through. What are 
the probafaiUtics ? 

The Greek Mysteifea 

Let us briefly eaamine the mysteries of ancient 
Greece. We find that these are for the most part 
pre*Hellenic, and that the conquered populations of 
the country adopted the mystic attltuife In order to 
shroud thesr religious ceremonies from the eyes of the 
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invaders. Now those early pcipulationt mherited a 
itrorig cultural tnHuence Irom l^^Tpt. The most 
important of the mysteries was perhaps the Eleusiman^ 
ami we may take tt as typical of the Greek religious 
mysteries as a whole. The chid* figures in this 
mysterious cult were Dcmeterand Korc (or Persephone) 
and Pluto, Now these arc al! deities of the under¬ 
world, and, like many other gods of Hades all the 
world over, they are also deities possessing an agri¬ 
cultural sigtithcance. Much remains uncertain regard¬ 
ing the actual ritual in the hall of the Mystse, but one 
thing b cortain, and that is that the ceremony was in 
the nature of a religious drama or Passion-play, in which 
were enacted the adventures of Dcmcter and Korc, 
symbolic of the growth of the corn- Hlppolytus also 
stated that a cornstalk was shown to the worshippers 
at the Eteusinian mysteries- The whole mystery then 
resolved itself into symbolism of the growth of the 
crops. Exactly how the ceremonies in connexion with 
this came to have the appearance of those usually 
associated with a savage secret socicrv is not quite 
dear- The blackfdlows of Austrafia and certain 
North American Indian tribes posi^css societies and 
celebrations almost Identical with that of Eleusis, hut 
why they should be wrapped in such mystery it is 
difficult to understand. It has been statcii that the 
naysde setting of these cults arose in many cases from 
the dread or the under-world and the miasma which 
emanated therefrom, and which necessitated a ritual 

f iurification ; but this does not seem at all explanatory- 
ti the Pipit P»h of Central America wc hnd what 
appi^ to be the doings of a secret society among the 
deities of the underworld, some of whom arc gods of 
growth. 

We seem to set some such society outlined in 
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THE EGYPTIAN TEMPLE 
the Beak 4 f the Dead, vhicE perhaps date* from pre¬ 
historic times, and is most probably the remains of a 
Neolithic ciiltconncctcd with the phenomena of growth. 
In its pages wc find password and countersign and alJ 
the magim material neccssar7 to the exiitence of such 
a secret cult as wc have been speaking of. Wc map 
take 5 ^ then, that the Egyptian mysteries strongly 
resembled those of Greece, that their ritual was of a 
dunaer similar to that of the Bonk of the Dead, and 
that it perhaps possessed an origin in common with 
that work. These mystical associacioris would appear 
to be all of Neolithic origin, and to possess an agricul" 
rural basis for the most part. When, therefore, we 
sec in Herodotus and elsewhere a strong disposition to 
preserve these mysteries intact we find ourselves once 
more face to (ace with the original t{Uestion—Why are 
they myiieries ? 

In the first place, all growth ts mysterious, and 
primitive man probably regarded it as in some manner 
magical. Secondly, it is noticeable that nearly all these 
mysteries, in the old world at least, took place under¬ 
ground, in darkness, and that there was enacted the 
symbolism of the growth of corn, probably for the 
pu^osc of inciting the powers of growth to greater 
activity by dint of sympathetic magic. 

The Egyptian Temple 

The earliest form of temple was a mere hut of 
plaited wickerwork, serving as a shrine for the symbols 
of the god \ the altar but a mat of reeds. The earliest 
templet evolve from a wall built round the name- 
stelsc, which was afterward roofed in. With the 
advent of the New Empire the temple-building 
became of a much more complicated character, though 
the essential plan from the earliest period to the latest 
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remained practicalljr uticKangetL The simplest Torm 
was a ^surrounding willj the pylon or entrance gate¬ 
way mth fiaitking towers, before which w«w generaHy 
placed two calos^ stiiucs of the ting and two obelisks, 
then the innermost sanctuary, the e4ej, which held the 
divine symbols. This was elaborated by various addi¬ 
tions, such as three pylons, diWded by three aveivucs 
of sphinxes, then columned courts, and a hypostyle or 
columnar lull. In this way many of the Egyptian 
tcings enlarged the buildings of their predecessors. 
These temples stood in the midst of populous cities, 
the huge surrounding wall shutting out Che noise and 
bustle of the narrow strecu. Leading up to the great 
pylon, the chief ga(eway,was a broad road carried right 
through the inhabited quarter and guarded on each 
side by rows of lions, rams, or other sacred animats. 
In front of the gateway were two obelisks, likewise 
statues of the king who founded the temple, as pro¬ 
tector of the saiictuary. On either side of the entr^ce 
stood a high tower, square in shape, with the sides 
sloping inward. These were of course originally de¬ 
signed for de&nsive purposes, and the passage through 
the pylon could thus be successfully l>arred against all 
foes, while from postem-gates in the wall sorties could 
be made. Tall masu were fixed in sockets at the foot 
of the pylon. From these gaily coloured streamers 
waved to keep afkr alt menace of evil, tu did the 
tymtyol of the sun, the Winged Disk, over the great 
doors. These were often made of wood, a valuable 
material in Egypt, and covered with a sheathing of 
glirtcring gold. The outer walls were decorated with 
brightly coloured reliefs and inscriptions, depicting the 
de^t of the founder, for the ten^le was as much a 

f ersonai monument as a shrine of the tutelar)' dcityj 
nside the pylon was a great court, open to the sky, 


THE HOLY PLACE 

tiaunUy oaly colon nidcd on cither side, but tn tin-|*cr 
temples^ as that of Karnak, a scries of columns ran the 
length of the centre. Here the great festivals were 
held, in which a laree number of citizens had the right 
to take part. By a low doorway from this the hypostyle 
was entered, the windows of which were near the roof, 
so that the light was dim, while the sanctuary was in 
complete and profound darkness. 

The Holf Flaw 

This, the Holy Place, iwas the chief room of the 
temple. Here stood the af 40 i, a box rectangular 
in shape and open in front, often with a latticework 
door. This served ai the receptacle of the di-rine 
symbols or in some cases as the cage of the sacred 
animal. On cither side of the sanctuary were dark 
chambers, used as the storc'roomj for the sacred vest¬ 
ments, the processional standards and sacred barque, the 
temple furniture,and so on. It is to be noted that as 
the progression was from the blazing light of the first 

S cat court to the complete darkness of the Holy of 
olics, so the roofs grew less lofty. The inside walls 
and columns were decorated with reliefs in brilliant 
colours depicting the rites and worship connected with 
the presiding detty in ceremonial order. 

Surrounding the temple was the umenss^ enveloped 
by a wall in which were situated other and smaller 
temples, with groves of sacred trees and birds, l^es on 
which the sacred barque floated, tJie dwellings of the 
priests, and sometimes palaces amid the gardens. 
Outside again were sacred ways that led in oifierent 
directions, some bninching from temple to temple, 
through cities, villages, and fields, while at the side 
steps sloped down to the Nile, where boats were 
anchored. Along these ways went the sacred pro- 
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ceutotis, bearing the imagea of the gods; hy them 
came the monarch In rofal State to make oifcnngs 
to the gods ; and here the dead were carried to thdr 
tombs across the Nile. 

Greece has fre^cntly been alluded to as the *l.<and 
of Temples/ The appellation might with greater 
justice be applied to Egypt, where fanes of Cydopean 
magnitude rose In every nome ere yet Hellas could 
boast knowledge of the mason’s arL StiU they stand, 
those giant shrines, well-nigh as perfect as when fresh 
from the chisels of the old hierophants who shaped 
and designed them. And so long as a fostering love 
of the past dwells in the heart of man so long *ha11 
they remain- 


CHAPTER IV : THE CULT OF QSIRIS 

Osifli 

O NE of the principa] figures in the E^ptim 
panthcoti, uid one whose elements it a most 
difficult to disentangle^ is Osiris, or As^. 
The oldest and most simple form of the name is 
expressed by two hieroglyphics representing a throne 
and an eye. These, however, cast hut little light on 
the meaning of the name. Even the later Egyptians 
themselves were ignorant of its denvatton, for we find 
that they thought it meant * the Strength of the Eye — 
that is, the strength of the sun->god, Ra. The second 
syllable of the name, tir, may, however, be in some 
manner connected with Ra, as we shall see later. In 
dynastic times Osiris was regarded as god of the dead 
snd the under-world. Indeed, he occupied the same 

f iusition in that sphere as Ra did in the land of the 
iving. We must also recollect that the realm of the 
under-world was the realm of nighi. 

Thc origins of Oilrla are extremely obscure. We 
cannot glean from the texts when or where he fim 
began to be worshipped, but that his cult is greatly 
more ancient than any cert U certain. The earliest 
dynastic centrei of his worship were Ahydos and 
Mendes* He !> perha^ represented on a mace-head 
of Narmer found at Hictaconpolis, and on a wooden 
plaque of the reign of Udy-mu (Den) or Hcsepti, the 
fifth king of the First Dynasty, who is figured as 
dancing before him. This shows that a centre of Osiris- 
worship existed at Abydos during the First Dynasty. 
But allusions in the Pyramid Texts give us to under¬ 
stand that prior to this shrines had been raised to 
Osiris in various parts of the Nile country. As has 
been outlined in the chapter on the BoeJI; 9/tht Head^ 
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pain* dwells pcacahijr m the undcr-worW with the 
justiDcd, judgtiig the souU of the departed at thev 
appear ^fere hi^ This paradise was loiown 
Aai^ which, it 13 Hnportant to oote, although situated 
m the uuder-worfd, was originally thought to be in the 

Osiris is usually figured as wrapped in mummy ban^ 
Jiges and the white cone-shaped crown of the 

^uth, yet Dr. Budge says of him : «Everything which 
the teiu of all periods record concerning him goes to 
Show that he was an indigenous god of North-cast 
r ^ ^ home ajid origin were possible 

1 -ibyw In any case, wc may take it that Osiris was 
genuinely Afnowi in ongin,and that he was indigenous 
to the soil of the Dark Condnent Brugseh and Sir 
Gaaton Maspero both regarded him as a water-god,‘ and 
thought that he represented the creative and nutritive 
powcni of the Nile stream in genera!, and of the 
munition m particular. ThU theoiy it igreed to 
by Dr. Budge, but if Osiris is a god of the Nile alone, 
why import him from the Libyan desert, which boasts 
of no rivers } River-gods do not as a rule emanate 
Irom regions of sand. Before proceeding further it 
wili be well to relate the mytli ot Osiris. 

Tbe Myth of Onirii 

Pluurch is our principal authoriiy for the Jegend of 
Osins. A complete version of the talc is not to be 
found in Egyptian teats, though these confirm the 
accounts mven by the Greek writers. The following 
IS a bnef account of the myth as it is related in 
Plutarch 1 De /ji* e/ OsiHi/t: 

Rhea (the Egyptian Nut, the sky-goddessj was the 

’** ' ’*'**** 
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THE MYTH OF ISIS 

wife of Hellos (Ra). She was, however, beloved bj 
Kronos (Ceb), whose liTecdon she reiumed. When 
Ra discovered his wife's inddditj he was wrathful 
indeed, and pronounced a curse upon her, saj'uig that 
her child should not be bont in anjr month or in any 
year. Now the curse of Ra the mighty could not be 
turned aside, for Ra was the chief of all the gods. In 
her distress Nut called upon the Thoth{ihe Greek 
Hermes), who also lovea her, Thoth knew that the 
curse of Ra must be fulfilled, yet by a very cunning 
stratagem he found a way out of the difficulty. He 
went to Silcne, the moon «god dess, whose light rivalled 
that of the sun himself, and challenged her* to a game 
of tables. The stakes on both sides were high, but 
Siletic staked some of her tight, the seventieth part of 
each of her illuminations, and lost. Thus it came 
about that her light wanes and dwindles at certain 
periods, so that she is no longer the rival of the sun. 
rroin the light which he had won from the moon* 
goddess Thoth made five days which he added to the 
year (at that time consisting of three hundred and slaty 
days) in such wise that they belonged neither to the 
preceding nor to the following year, nor to any month. 
Oil these five days Nut was delivered of her five 
chihlren. Osiris was bom on the first day, Horus on 
the second. Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, and 
Nephthp on the fifth,* On the birth of Osiris a loud 
voice was heard throughout all the world saying, “The 
lord of all the earth is born I" A slightly different 
tradition relates that a certain man named Pamyles, 
carrying water from the temple of Ra at Thebes^ beard 

* The oKwn b ilwafi miictitlae in 1 im hcic ibllowip| 

PI u 11 rch, — Atnuoa, 

* Another Tcniim fiTci tlhe cbildicA of Kut ititit t Qitrii, liit. Set, 
NepKthjrt, itid Anubu, 
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1 voice commanditig him to proclilitj the hirth of” the 
good and great king which he fttaightwaj did. 

For this reason the education of the young Osiris was 
entrusted to Pamylcs. Thus, it \t laid, was the festival 
of the Pamtlia instituted. 

In course of time the prophecies concerning Osiris 
were fulfilled, and he became a meat and wise king. 
The land of Egypt Nourished under his rule as it had 
never done heretofore. Like many another * herO' 
god/ he set himself the task of dvUiibg his people, 
who at his coming were in a very barbarous condition, 
indulging in cannibalistic and other savage practices. 
He gave them a code of laws, taught them the arts of 
hiwbandry, and showed them the proper rites where¬ 
with to worship the gods. And when he had succeeded 
in establishing law and order in Egypt he betook him¬ 
self to distant lands to continue there his work of 
civilization. So gentle and good was he, and so pleasant 
were his methodsof instil ting knowledge in to the minds 
of the barbarians, that they worshipped the very ground 
whereon he trod. 

Set, the Eacmr 

He had one hitter enemy, however, in his brother 
Set, the Greek Typhon, During the absence ofOsiris 
his wife Isis ruled the country so well that the schemes 
of the wicked Set to take a share in its government 
were not allowed to mature. But on the king’s return 
Set fixed on a plan whereby to rid himself altogether 
of the king, his brother. For the accomplishment of 
his ends he leagued himself with Aso, the queen of 
Ethiopia, and seventy-two other conspirators- Then 
after secretly measuring the king’s body, he caused to 
be made a marvclbus chest, richly fashioned and 
adorned, which would contain exactly the body of 


SET THE ENEMY 

Oiiris. Thii don«, be invited hb fclbw-ptotter* 
and his brother the king to a great fesit- Now 
Osiris bad frequently been warned by the queen to 
beware of Set, but, having no evil in himself, the kitig 
feared it not in others, $o he betook himsdf to the 
banquet. 

When the feast was over Set had the beautiful cheat 
brought into the bangueiing-hall, and said, as ihough 
in jest, that it should belong to him whom it would nt. 
One after another the guests laydown in the cheat, but 
it fitted none of them till the turn of Osiris came. 
Quite ujvsuapicloua of treachery, the king laid himself 
down in the great receptade. In a moment the con¬ 
spirators had nailed down the lid, pouring boiling lead 
over it lest there should be any aperture. Then they 
set the coffin adrift on the Nil^ at its Tanaitic mouth. 
These things befell, say tome, in the tweiity-elehth year 
of Osiris' life ; oiheri say in the twenty-eighth year of 
hia reign. 

When the news reached the cars of Isii she was sore 
a trie ken, and eut off a lock of her hair and put on 
mourning apparel. Knowing well that the dead cannot 
rest till their bodies have been buried with funeral rites, 
she act out to find the corpse of her husband. For a 
long time her search went unrewarded, though she 
asked every man and woman she met whether they 
had seen the richly decorated chest. At length it 
occurred to her to inquire of some children who played 
by the Nile, and, as it chanced, they were able to tdl 
her that the chest had been brought to the Tanaitic 
mouth of the Nile by Set and hia accomplices- From 
that time children were regarded by the Egyptians as 
having some special faculty of divination* 
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The TAmArtsk'tNc 

Bj' and bf the queen gained infannatiofi of a more 
exact kind through the agency of dcntons, by vhoni 
»he was tafonned that the chest had been cast up on 
the shore of Byblos, and flung by the vaves into a 
Umarlskdjush, which had shot up miraculously into a 
magnificent tree, enclosing the coffin of Osiris in its 
tnmlL The king of that country, Mclearthus by name, 
wai astonished at the height and beauty of the tree, 
and had it cut down and a pillar made from its trunk 
wherewith to suj^rt the roof of his palace. Within 
this pillar, therefore, was hidden the cheat containing 
the body of Osiris. Isis hastened with all speed to 
Byblos, where she seated herself by the side of a 
fountain. To none of those who approached her 
would she vouchsafe a word, saving only to the 
queen's maiden^ and these she addressed very 
^ciously, braiding their hair and perfuming them 
with her breach, more fragrant than the odour of 
flowers. When the maidens returned to the palace 
the queen Inquired how it came that their hair and 
clothes were so delightfully perfumed, whereupon they 
related their encounter with the bcauti^ stranger. 
Queen Asrarte, or Athenais, bade that she be con¬ 
ducted to the palace, welcomed her graciously, and 
appointed her nurse to one of the young princes. 

The Grief of Iiti 

Isis fed the hoy by giving him her finger to suck. 
Every night, when all had retired to rest, she would 
pile great logs on the fire and thrust the child among 
them, and, changing herself into a swallow, would 
twitter mournful lamentation* for her dead husband. 
Rumour* of these atrange practices were brought by 
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THE GRIEF OF ISIS 
the queen's maidens to the of their mistress, who 
determmed to see for hersdf whether or not there was 
any truth in them. So she tonceaied herself in the 
^eat hall, and when night came sure enough [sis 
barred the doors and piled logs on the fire, thrusting 
the child among the glowing wood. The queen rushed 
forward with a loud cry and rescued her boy from the 
flames. The god dess reproved her sternly, declaring 
that by her action she had deprived the young prince 
of immortality. Then Isis revealed her identi^ to the 
awc-strickcn Athenais and told her story, begging that 
the pillar which supported the roof might be given to 
her. When her request had been granted she cut open 
the tree, took out the coffin containing the of 

Osiris, and mourned so loudly over it that one of the 
young princes died of terror. Then she took the chest 
by sea to Egypt, being atcompamed on the Journey by 
the elder son of King Melcartous. The child’s ultimate 
fete is variously recounted by several conflicting tradi¬ 
tions. The tree which had held the body of the god 
was long preserved and worshipped at By bios. 

Arrived in Egypt, Isis opened the chest and wept 
long and sorely over the remains of her royal husband. 
But now she bethought herself of her son Harpocrates, 
or Horus the Child, whom she had left in Buto, and 
leaving the chest in a secret place, she set off to search 
for him. Meanwhile Set, while hunting by the light 
of the moon, discovered the richly adorned coffin and 
in his rage rent the body into fourteen pieces, which he 
scattered here and there throughout the country. 

Upon learning of this fresh outrage on the tjody of 
the god, his took a boat of papyrus-reeds and Journeyed 
forth once more in search oi her husband's remains. 
After this crocodiles would not touch a papyrus 
boat, probably because they thought It contained the 
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f oddcss^ stiU pursuing her weary search^ Whenever 
sis found a portion of the corpse she buried it and 
built a shrine to mark the spot, tt is for this reason 
that there are so many tombs of Osiris in Egypt,’ 

The Ycogeance of Horus 

By this time Horus had reached manhood, and 
Osiris, returning from the Duat, where he reigned as 
king of the dead, encouraged him to avenge the wrongs 
of Kis parents. Horus thereupon did battle with Set, 
the victory falling now to one, now to the other. At 
one time Set was taken captive by Ins enemy and given 
into the custody of Isis, but the latter, to her son's 
amazement and indignation, set him at liberty. So 
angry was Horus that be tore the crown from his 
mother's head# Thoth, however, gave her a helmet in 
the shape of a cow's head. Another versjoti states that 
Horus cut off hb mother*! head, which Thoth, the 
maker of magic, stuck on again in the form of a cow’s. 

Horus and ^t, it is said, still do battle with one 
another, yet victory has fiillcn to neither. When 
Horus shall have vanquished his enemv, Osiris will 
return to earth and reign once more as king in Egypt. 

Sir J# G* Frircr aa Osiris 

From the particulars of (his myth Sir J, G, Fraaer 
has argued* that Osiris was **one of those personifica¬ 
tions of vegetation whose annual death and resurrection 
have been celebrated in so many lands "—that he was a 
god of vegetation analogous to Adonis and A ms, 
“The general similarity of the myth and ritual of 

> Linj itiia t*rc," Mytholoiy*' in £neffttpij- 4 it triimird) ihji 
” the OilrUn o^gmiccd in tlie umc teit of fkiu^t m ih^ 

PuaUic itoTf of thfi d^imcEnbcTcd bum m O'f whoK 
wttK iK f. tj7^ 


SIR J. G, FRAZER ON OSJRIS 
Osiris to those of Adonis and Attis," sap Sir J. 
Frazer, is obvious. In all three eases we sec a god 
whose unlimely and violent death is mourned hj a 
loving goddess and annually cclehratcd by his wor¬ 
shippers. The character of Osiris as a deit)' of vegcra- 
cion is brought out by the legend that he was the first 
to teach men the use of corn, wd by the custom of 
beginning his annual festival with the tillage of the 
ground. He is said also to have lottoduccd the culti* 
yztion of the vine. In one of the chambers dedicated 
(o Osirij in the great temple of Isis at Phils the d^ead 
body of Osiris is represented with stalks of corn spring¬ 
ing from it, and a priest Is depicted watering the stalks 
from a pitcher wliich he holds in his fund- The 
accompanying legend sets forth that * this Is the fo^rm 
of him whom one may not name, Osiris of the mysteries, 
who springs from the returning waters.’ It s^uld 
seem Inmossiblc to devise a more graphic way of de¬ 
picting Osiris as a personification of the corn t while 
the inscription attacked to the picture proves that this 
personification was the kernel of the mysteries of the 
god, the innermost secret that was only revealed to 
the initiated. In estimating the mythical ch^cter of 
Osiris, very great weight must be given to this monu¬ 
ment. The story hli mangled remaiiis were 

scattered up and down the land may be a mythied way 
ofexprcssingcithcT the sowing or the winnowing of 
the grain. The latter Inteiprctation is supjwrted by 
(he tale that Isis placed the levcrcd limbs of Osiris on 
a com-sieve. Or the legend may be a reminiscence of 
the custom of alaying a human victim as a representa¬ 
tive of the coniHjpirit, and distributing: his flesh or 
scattering his ashes over the fields to fertilize them. 

**Bui Osiris was more than a spirit of the com j he 
was also a tree-spirit, and this may well have been his 
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origindl character^ since the worship of trees is naturally 
older in the history of religion than the worship of the 
cereals. His character as a tree-spirit was represented 
very graphically in a ceremony described by Firmicus 
Maternus. A pine-tree having been cut down, the 
centre was hoUowed out, and with the wood thus exca¬ 
vated an image of Osiris was made, which was then 
* buried' tn the hollow of the tree. Here, again, it is 
hard to imagine how the conception of a tree as tenanted 
by a personal being could be more plainly expressed. 
The Image of Osiris thus made was kept for a year 
and then burned, exactly as was done with the image of 
Attis which was attached to the pine-tree- The cere¬ 
mony of cutting the tree, as described by Firmicua 
Maternus, appears to be alluded to by Plutarch. It 
was probably the ritual counterpart of the mythical 
discovery of the body of Osiris enclosed in the crica- 
trec. ^e mav conjecture that the erection of the Tatu 
plUar at the close of the annual festival of Osirjs was 
identical with the ceremony described by Firmicus j it 
is to be noted that in the myth the erica-tree formed a 
pillar in the king's house. Like the similar custom of 
cutting a pinc-'tree and fastening an image to it, in the 
rites of Attis, the ceremony perhaps bidonged to the 
class of customs of which the brining in the Maypole 
is among the most familiar. As to the pine-tree in 
particular, at Denderah the tree of Osiris is a conifer, 
and the coFcr containing the body of Osiris is here 
depicted as enclosed within the tree. A pine-cone often 
appears on the monuments as an offering presented to 
Osiris, and a manuscript of the Louvre speaks of the 
cedar as sprung from him. The sycamore and the 
tamarisk arc also his trees. In inscriptions he is spoken 
of as residing in them, and his mother Nut is frequently 
portrayed In a sycamore. In a sepulchre at How 
7 * 
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SIR J. O. FRAZER ON OSIRIS 
(DJospoJis Parva) » tamamk a depicted wvershadowing 
the coffer of Osirift; smd in the wriei of sculptures 
which illustrate the mystic history of Osiris irt the great 
temple of Isis at Phil® a umarisk is figured with two 
men pouritig water on it. The inscriptiou on this last 
monument leaves no doubt, says Brugacb, that ^e 
verdure of the earth was believed to be connected with 
the verdure of the tree, and that the sculpture refem to 
the grave of Osiris at Philae, of which Plutarch tells 
us that it was overshadowed by a mtdu/i plant, taller 
than any olive-tree. This sculpture, it may be observed, 
occurs m the same chamber in which the god is de¬ 
pleted as a corpse with cars of corn sprouting from him. 
In inscriptions he is referred to as ‘ the one in the tree,' 
‘the solitary one in the acacia,' ind so forth. On the 
monuments he stimetitncs appears as a mummy covered 
with a tree Of wth plants. It accords with the character 
of Osiris as a tree-spirit that his worshippers were for¬ 
bidden to injure fruit-trees, and with his character as a 
god of vegetation in general that they were not allowed 
to stop up wells of water, which are so important for 
the irrigation of hot southern lands." 

Sir J. G. Frazer goes on to combat the theory of 
Lepsius that Osiris was to be identified with the sun- 
god Ra. Osiris, says the German scholar, waa named 
Oriris-Ra even in the SeoJt iht Dead^ and Isis, his 
spouse, is often called the royal consort of Ra. This 
identification, Sir J, G. Frazer thinks, may have had a 
political significance. He admit* that the myth of 
Osiris might express the daily appearance and disap. 
pearance of the suti, and points out that most of the 
writers who favour the solar theory are careful to indi¬ 
cate that it is the daily, and not the annual, course of 
the sun to which they understand the myth to apply. 
But, then, why, pertinently asks Sir J. G. Frazer, was 
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tt celebrated bj’ an annual ceremony? **Thl9 fact 
atone seems fatal to the inierpreution of the myth as 
desetiptive of sunset and siinrt$e> Again, though 
the sun may be said to die daily, in what sense can it 
be said to be torn in pieces ? ’* 

Plutarch says that some of the Egyptian philosophers 
interpreted Osiris as the moon, ** bMaiise the moon, 
with her humid and generative light, is favourable to 
the propagation of animaU and the growth of plants.” 
Among primitive people the moon is regarded as a 
great source of moisture. Vegetation la thought to 
flourish beneath her pale rays^ and she is understood 
as fosteririg the multiplication of the human species as 
weU as animal and plant life. Sir J. G. Frazer enume' 
fates several reasons to prove that OsiKs possessed a 
lunar signlflcance. Briefly these are that he is said to 
have lived or reigned twenty-eight rears, the mythical 
expression of a lunar month, and that his body is said 
to have been rent into fourteen pieces—“ This might be 
interpreted as the waning moon, which appears to lose 
a portion of itself on each of the fourteen days that 
make up the second half of the lunar month." Typhon 
found the body of Osiris at the full moon; thus its 
dismemberment would begin with the waning of the 
moon. 

Prifnitivc Concepiiona of the Moon 

Prlmldve man explains the waning moon as actually 
dwindling, and it appears to him as if it Is being 
broken in pieces or eaten away. The Klamath Indians 
of South-west Oregon allude to the moon as ' the One 
Broken in Pieces,’ and the Dacotas believe that when 
the moon Is full a horde of mice begin to nibble at one 
side of it until they have devoured the whole. To 
continue Sir J. G. brazer't argument, he quotes Plu. 
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PRIMITIVE CONCEPTIONS OF THE MOON 
wrch to the effect that at the new moon of the month 
Phanctnoth, which was the beginnings of ipringj the 
Egyptians celebrated what they called ‘the entry of 
Osins into the moon '; that at the ceremony called the 
‘Burial of Osiris ' they made a crescent-shapcd chest, 
“because the moon when it approaches the sun aaavmies 
the form of a crescent and vanishes ’*•, and that once a 
year, at the fiill moon, pigs (possibly symbolical of Set, or 
Typhon) were sacrlhccd simulianeously to the moon and 
to Osiris. Again, in a hymn supposed to be addressed 
by Isis to Osiris it is said that Thoth 

PLiceih ihj iQuJ in the binpe Mut 
in tb-tc nitQA wbicli u tbfne dI fod^ttioon^ 

And ngaiti z 

Tbpti wko coQ^t to *i M 1 ^llil Hck mondiv 
We dn not ccm ta cDbtrmpliEe ihtc* 

Tki^c erntbiiiot] heighicni the brilUiQCf 
Oe the itinof Orion in the nrineiseau 

in this hymn O&iris is deliberaieSy identified with the 
mooti.‘ 

In effect, then, Sir James Fraacr'i theot7 regarding 
Osiris is that he was a vegetation or corn cod, who 
later became identified, or confounded, with the moon. 
But surely it is as reasonable to suppose that it sras 
because of his status as moon^god that he ranked as i 
deity of vegetation, 

A brief consideration of the circumstances connected 
with lunar worship might lead us to some such sup* 
position. The sun in hU status of deity requires but 
little explanation. The phenomena of |rowth are 
attributed to his agency at an early periou of human 
thought, and it is probable that wind, rain, and oth^ 
atmospheric njanifcatatlons are likewise credited to hli 
> Sec M . A. Mamr. p. si. 
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action* Of regarded as emanations from him. Espe- 
cbl[)r is this the case in tropical dimatea* where the 
rapidity of vegetable growth is such as to afTotd to 
man an absolute deinonstration of the solar power. 
By analogy* then* that sun of the night* the moon, 
comes to oe regarded as an agency of growth, and 
primitive peoples attribute to it powers in this respect 
almost equal to those of the sun. Again* it must be 
borne tn mind that* for some reason still obscure, the 
moon is regarded as the great reservoir of magical 
power. The two great orbs of night and day require 
but little excuse for eodhcaJ. To primitive man (he 
sun is obviously godlike, for upon him the barbarian 
agriculturist dq>ends for his very existence* and there 
is behind him no history of an evolution from earlier 
forms, ft is likewise with the moon-god. In the 
Libyan desert at night the moon is an object which 
dominates the entire landscape* and it is didiculi to 
believe that its intense brilliance and all.pervaJing light 
must not have deeply impressed the wandering tribes 
of that region with a sense of reverence and worship. 
Indeed, reverence for such an object might well pre¬ 
cede the worship of a mere corn and tree spirit* who 
ill such surroundings could not have much scope for 
the manifestation of his powers. TYe can sec, then, 
that this moon-god of the Neolithic Nubians, Imported 
into a more fertile land, would speedily become idcntK 
fied with the powers of growth through moisture* and 
thus with the Nile itself. 

Osiris in his character of god of the dead affords no 
great difficulties of elucidation, and in this one figure 
we behold the Junction of the ideas of the moon, 
moisture, the undcr^world, and death'—In fact, all the 
phenomena of birth and decay. 



A Siwiiw Qi Osiris 







OSIRIS AND THE PERSEPHONE MYTH 


O&Irfi »fld ite Pewephooe Mvifa 

The reader catinpt fail to have observed the very 
close resemblance between the myth of Osim and that 
of Demeter and Korc, or Pcrsephotie. Indeed, some 
of the adventures of Isis, notably that concerning the 
child of the king of Byblos, are practically jdenti^J 
with Incidents ill the career of Demeter. It ts highly 
probable that the two myths possessed a common 
origin But whereas in the Creek example we find 
the mother searching for her child, in the Egyptian 
myth the wife searches for the remains of her husband. 
In the Greek tale we have Pluto as the hustend of 
Persephone and the ruler of the undei^world also 
regarded, like Osins, as a god of grain and ^wth, 
whilst Persephone, like Isis, probably pcrsomliw the 
enun itself. In the Greek myth we have one male and 
^o female principles, and in the Egyptian one male 
and one female. The analogy could perhaps be pressed 
fiirthcr by the Inclusion in the Egyptian vemon of 
the goddess Nephthya, who was a sisterj^gCHjdcss to 
Isis Of stood to her in some such relations hip. It 
would seem, then, as if the Hellenic myth had teen 
sophisticated by early Egyptian influcnc«, perhaps 
working throwgn a Cretan intercommumcatton. 

It remains, then, to regard Osiris in the light of 
ruler of the underworld. To some extent this has 
teen done in the chapter which deals with the 

the Dtud, The g€Mi of the underworld, as has 
been pointed out, is in nearly every instance a god of 
vcgetible growth, and U was not because Osina was 
cod of the dead chat be presided over fertility, but 
?he converse. To speak more plainly, Osiris was first 
cod of feitilitv, and the circumstance that he presided 
over the underworld was a later innovation. Bui ^it 
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WM not julventttioui; it was the logical outcome oi 
hb status as god of growth. 

A New Osoian Thtorf 

We must also take into brief coQiidention hli per- 
soniiication of Ra, whom he meets, blends with, and 
under whose name he nightly sails through his own 
dominions. This would wem like the l^ion of a 
sun and moon myth ; the myth of the sun travelling 
nightly beneath the earth fused with that of the moon's 
nocturnal journey across the vault of heaven. A 
moment’s consideration will show how this fusion 
took place. Osiris was a moon-god. That circum¬ 
stance accounts for one half of the myth; the other 
half is to be accounted for as follows: Ra, the sun-god, 
must perambulate the underworld at night if he » to 
^pear on the fringes of the east In the morning. But 
Osiris as a lunar ueity, and perhaps as the older god, 
as well as In his character as god of the underworld, is 
already occupying the orbit he must trace. The orbits 
of both deities are fused in one, and there would 
appear to be some proof of this in the fact that, in tbc 
realm of Seker, Afra (or Ra-Osiris) changes the direc¬ 
tion of his journey from north to south to a line due 
east toward the mountains of sunrise. The fusion of 
the two myths Is quite a logical one, as the moon 
during the night travels in the same direction as the sun 
has taken during the day—that Is, from cast to west. 

ft will readily be seen how Osiris came to be 
regarded not only as god and judge of the dead, but 
also as symbolic^ of the resurrection of the body of 
man. Sir James Frazer lays great stress upon a pic¬ 
ture of tJsiris in which his body is shown covered with 
sprouting shoots of corn, and he seems to be of opinion 
that this la positive evidence that Osiris was a oarn- 
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god. in our view the (.ncture U ilmply s^mbolicaJ of 
resurrection. The eircumstance that Oiiris » repre¬ 
sented in the picture as in the recumbent position of 
the dead lends added weight to this supposition. The 
corn-shoot is a world-wide sjrmbol of fcsurrcction. 
In the Eleusinian mjraterks a shoot of corn was shown 
to the neophytes as typical of physical rebirth, and a 
North American Indian is quoted by Losklel,oneofthe 
Moravian Brethren, as having spoken ; *^We Indians 
shall not for ever die. Even the grains of com we put 
under the earth grow up and become living things.” 
Among the Ma^ of Central America, as well as among 
the Mexicans, the maize-goddess has a son, the young, 
green, tender shoot of the maize plant, who Is strongly 
reminiscent of Horus, the son of Osiris, and who may 
be taken as typical of bodily resurrection. Ijtcr the 
vegetation myth clustering round Osiris teas meta¬ 
morphosed into a theological tenet regarding human 
resurrection, and Osiris was believed to have been once 
a human being who had died and had been dis- 
membered. His body, however, was made whole again 
by Isis, Anubis and Horus acting upon the instruc¬ 
tions of Thoth. A good deal of magieal ceremony 
appears to have been mingled with the process, and 
this in turn was utilized in the case of every dead 
Egyptian by the priests in connexion with the embalm¬ 
ment and burial of the dead in the hope of resurrection. 
Osiris, however, was regarded as the principal cause of 
human resurrection, and he was capable or giving life 
after death because he had attained to it. He was 
entitled ‘Eternity and Everlastingness,* and he it was 
who made men and women to be bom again. This 
conception of resurrection appears to have been in 
vogue in Egypt from very early times. The great 
authority upon Osiris is the S«*k af the which 
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might well be called the 'Bookof Qairls/and tn ^hich 
arc recounted his dally doings and his nightly 
journeyinga in hla kingdom of the underworld. 

Isij 

Isio, or Aat, must be regarded as one of the earliest 
and most important conceptions of female godhead 
in ancient E^pt. In the dynastic period she was 
regarded u ^e fetninlne counterpart of Osiris, and 
we may take it that before the dawn of Egyptian 
history she occupied a similar posldon. The philology 
of the name appears to be unfathomable. No other 
deity has probably been worshipi^d for such an extent 
of time, for her cult did not perish with that of most 
other Egyptian gods, but Bourished later in Greece 
and Rome, and is seriously carried on in Paris to-day. 

Isis was perhaps of Libyan origin, and is usually 
depicted In the farm of a woman crowned with her 
nauie-symbol and holding in her hand a sceptre of 
papyrus. Her crown is surmounted by a pair of horns 
holding a disk, which in turn is sometimes crested by 
her hieroglyph, which represents a seat or throne. 
Sometimes also she is represented as possessing radiant 
and many-coloured wings, with which she stirs to life 
the inanimate body of Osiris. 

No other goddess was on the whole so popular with 
the Egyptians, and the reason for this Is probably to 
be found in the circumstances of travail and pity which 
run through her myth. These drew the sympathies of 
the people to her, but they were not the only reasons 
why she was beloved by the Egyptian masses, for she 
was the great and beiicBccnt mother-goddess and 
represented the maternal spirit in its moat intimate 
and affectionate guise. In her myth,^ perhaps one of 
the most touching and beautiful which ever sprang 
la 
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ISIS AS THE WIND 

from tht consciou4n«s of b people, we find evolved 
from vtfhit may have been a mere a ^pe 

of Wifely and maicrnal aflectioti mouramg the death ot 
her cherished husband, and seeking by every means in 
her power to restore him to life. 

tf\f u lilt Wmd 

Although Isjs had undoubtedly many forms, and 
although she may be regarded as the great corn-mot her 
of Egypt, the probabilities are that in one of her phases 
she represents the wind of hcaveOp This 
appear to have been rccogniacd by students of E^fpt- 
ology, hut the record seems a fairly clear one, Osiris 
in his guise of the com dies and comes to life agwn 
and is sown broadcast over the land. Isis is du^ 
consolatc and moans terribly over his loss j in fut, so 
loud and heartrending is her grief that the child of 
the King of ByMos, whom she Is nursing, dies of 
terror. From her, grateful odours emanate, as the 
women ot the Queen of BybSos experience. She 
transforms herself Into a swallow. She restores the 
dead Osiris to life by fanning him with her wingt and 
filling his mouth and nostrils with sweet air. It is 
noteworthy that she is one of the few Egyptian dciiies 
who possess wings. She is a great traveller, and 
unceasingly moans and sobs. If these qualities and 
circumstances arc not allegorical of the wind, a much 
more ingenious hypothesis than the above wjD be 
necessary to acujunt for their mythological cotmcxion, 
Isis wails like the wind, she shrieks in tempest, she 
carries the fragrance of apices and flowers throughout 
the country, she takes the shape of a swallow, one of 
the swiftest of birds and typical o( the rapidity ot tlic 
wind, she employs the element of which she is mistress 
to revivify the dead Osiris, she posiesMS wings, as do 
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deities connected with the wind, flad tike the rest 
of her kind she is constmtly (ravcJIing up and down 
the land. We do not advance the hjfpothcsia that 
she is a wind*goddess pur mdUntt^ but m otic of her 
phases she certainly typifies the revivifying power of 
the spring wind, which waili and sobs over the grave 
of the sleeping grain, bringing reanimating breath to 
the Inert seeds. 

Uis is one of those deities who from fortuitous and 
other eircumstances are fated to achieve greamess. 
From a Libyan spirit connected in some manner with 
the growth of the crops, she rose to such supreme 
importance during her reign of nearly four thousand 
years in Egypt that every description of attribute was 
heaped upon her in abundance. This is invariably the 
case with successfisl deities. Not only do they absorb 
the attributes of their contemporaries in the pantheon, 
but qualities which are actually at variance with their 
original character are gmfied upon them because of 
their very popularity. This was the case, for Instance, 
with Tcicatlipoca, a Mexican deity, originally god of 
the air, who later became god of fate and fortune, 
and practically head of the Axicc pantheon i and many 
other inEtances might be adduced. Thua Isis is a 
pver of life and food to the dead in the Duat—that 
IS, she brings with her the iresh air of heaven into 
the underworld—and as the air-^od Tczcattipoca was 
identified with justice, so Isis is identified with MaAt, 
the goddess of justice. 

Isis may also typify the wind of morning, from 
which the sun is born. In most countries at the 
moment of sunrise a wind springs up which may be 
■aid to usher the sun into existence. In her myth, 
too, we finLl that on leaving the house where she had 
been imprisoned by Set (the summer dwelling of the 
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MANIFOLD ATTRIBUTES OF ISIS 
wind* which during that meason leave* Egypt altogether) 
she is preceded by seven scorpions, the herce-atioging 
blast* of winter* They show her the way thi^jugh 
swamps and marshes. Women shut the doors in hw 
face ; a child is itung by one of the scorpions, but Isis 
restores it to life—ih« is, the child recovers with the 
approach of better weather. Her own son Horus Is 
stung by a scoipion—that la, the heat of sun Is 
rendered weak by the cold of winter until it is restored 
by Isis, the genial spring wind. 


Manifold Attributes of lata 

The myth of Isi* became so red to the people of 
Egypt that they came to regard her very intimately 
Indeed, and fully believed that she had once been a 
veritable woman. In a more allegorical manner she 
was of course the great feminine fructifier of the soil. 
She was aUo a powerful enchantress, as is shown by the 
number of deities and human beings whom she rescued 
from death. Words of grrti and compelling power 
were hers. Her astronomical symbol was the star 
Sept, which marked the spring and the approach of the 
inundation of the Nile, an added evidence that in one 
of her phases she was goddess of the winds of spring. 
As the light-giver at this season of the year she was 
called K^ut, and as goddess of the fruitful earth 
Usert. As the force which impelled the powers of 
spring and sent forth the Nile flood she was Sati, and 
as the goddess of fertile waters she was AnqcL She 
was further the deity of cultivated lands and hetds, 
goddess of harvest and goddess of food. So that from 
first to last she personified the forces which make for 
growth and nourishment. She person!lies the power 
of the spring season, the power of the earth to grow 
and yield grain, motherhood and ail the attributes and 
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i<Rmtic» which spring therefrom- It is rot neccMMy 
in this plice to trace her worship into Greece, Rome, 
and Western Eu^^)p^ where it became greatly degraded 
from its pristine purity. The dignified worship o! tlic 
great mother took on under European auspices an 
orgiastic character which appealed to the talse mystic 
of Greece, Rome, Gaul, and Britain just as it doe* 
lo«day CO hi* Transatlantic or Parisian prototjjpe. But 
the strength of the cult in the country of its origin 
is evinced by the circumstance that it was not finally 
deserted until the middle of the fifth century a.d. 


As we have seen, the god Ra was depleted as s falcon, 
but there was another god of similar form who had 
been worshipped before him in the l^itd Of Egypt- 
This was the god Heru, or Horus, ‘ He who is above. 
This god had many shapes. As Horus the Elder he 
is delineated as a man with the head of a falcon, and 
was believed to be the son of Geb and Nut- Horus 
proper was perhaps regarded as the free of heaven, the 
countsn^nce of tht sky, uid ^ Horui the Eldet nc 
represented the face by day in contradlstl^on to 
Set, who was the fkc hj night- Horus the younger, 
or Harpcx:rates as he was called by the Creeks to 
distingmsh him from Horus the Elder, is represented 
as a youth, and was the son of a Horus-god and the 
goddess Rat-Tauit, who appears to have been wor¬ 
shipped at Hermonthis in the form of a hippopotamus. 
Horus the Younger represented the earliest rays of the 
rising tun, and had no f^cr than seven aspects or forms- 
To detail all the variants of Homs would be foreign to 
the purpose of this work, so it must suffice to enume- 
raie the more important of them. The Horus of the 
Two Horitons, the Harmachis of the Greeks, was one 
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THE DREAM OF THOTHMES 
of ihc chief forms of the sun-god Re, *nd reprceented 
the sun in hi* diurtial course from sunrise to sunset. 
He thus included the personaJitlc* of Ru, Tern, »nd 
Khepera, »tid this aifords a good example of the wide¬ 
spread system of overlapping which obtained, la 
Egypdan mythology, *ad which does not appear to 
such an extent in any other mythology. Probably a 
number of these Horus-gods were lo<^ 
find Harmachis worshipped prlociplly at Hetiopohs 
and ApollinopoUi, His bes t- k nowa monument is the 
{kmous Sphinx, near the pyramids of Cizeh.^ We find 
the first mention of the Sphinx in inscriptions in the 
days of Thothraes TV, when we read in the text inscribed 
Oft the stele between the paws of the Sphinx the JoUow- 
ing legend of Thothmes and the Sphinx* 

Tbc Drtini csf Tbothmti 

There was a Icing in Egypt called Thothmes, a 
mighty monarch, skilicd in the aria of war and of the 
chase. He was good to look upon, too, with a beauty 
like unto that of Horus, whom Isis bare in the North¬ 
ern Marshes, and greatly was he loved by gods and men. 

He was wont to hunt in the burning desert, alone, 
or with only a fow companions, and this is told of one 
of his hunting expeditions. 

One day, before he had ascended the throne of 
Egypt, he was hunting unattended in the desert. It 
was noontide, and the sun heat fiercely down upon him, 
so that he was fain to seek the shadow of the mighty 
Harmachis, the Sphinx. Great and powerful was the 
god, and very majestic was his image, with the face of a 
man and the body of a lion, a snake upon his brow. In 
many temples were sacrifices made to him, in many town* 
did men worship with their faces turned toward him 
In the great cool shadow Thothmes laid himself 
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liown to rest, ;ind sleep encKamed his senses. And is 
he slept he dreamed, ind behold I the Sphinx opened 
its lips and spoke to him ; It was no ton^ i thing 
of motionless rock, but the god himself^ the great 
Hirmachls. And he addressed the dreamer thus r 

“Behold me, O Thothmes, for 1 am the Sun-god, 
the ruler of all peoples. Harmachis is toj name, and 
Ra, and Khepera, and Tern. 1 am th^ father, and thou 
art my son, and through me shall all good come upon 
thee if thou wilt hearken to my words. The land of 
Egypt shall be thine, and the North Land, and the 
South Land. In prosperity and happiness shall thou 
rule for many years." 

He paused, and it seemed to Thothmes as if the 
god were struggling to free himself from the over¬ 
whelming sands, for onlv his head was visible. 

“It is as thou seest^ ' Harmachis resurned ; "the 
sands of the desert are over me. Oo that quickly 
which 1 command thee, O my son Thothmes.^' 

Ere Thothmes could reply the vision faded and he 
awoke. The living god was gone, and in his place was 
the mighty image, hewn from the solid rock. 

And here the story must perforce end, 11 i$ inscribed 
Dll a stele in the little temple which lies between the 
paws of the Sphinx, and the remainder of the inscription 

15 so defaced a» to be mdcdpherahle. 

Herit'Bchudeti 

One of the greatest and most important of all the 
forms of Horus is Heru-BchudetL who typifies midday, 
and ihercfore the greatest heat ot the sun. It was tn 
this form that Horus waged war against Set. His 
princ^t shrines were at EdfA, Philse, Mesen, Aat-ah, 
and Tanis, where he was worshipped under the form 
of a lion trampling upon its enemies. In general, 
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HERUBEHUDETI 

however, he depicted as hawk-headed and bearing 
in his hand a weapon^ usually a club or mace to 
Sfmbolizc his character as a destroj’er. In the old 
Arthurian romances, and, indeed, in many medical 
tales which have a mythological ancestry, we read of 
how certain knights in combat with their enemies grew 
stronger as the sun waxed in the heavens, and when his 
beams deejined their strength fiiiled then). So was It 
with Sir Belin, with King Arthur, who in hts frenzy 
slew thousands, and with St George, the patron saint 
of England, originally an Egyptian hero. These 
figures were all probably sun-goda at some early 
period of their development. They are obscure in 
birth and origin, as b the luminary "they symboltae— 
that is, they spring from the darkness. Arthur's 
origin, for example, was unknown to him until the age 
of manhood, and the same holds good of Beowulf. 
As they grew In power, like the sun which they typify, 
the solar heroes frc<|uently became insane, and laid 
about them with such pitiless fury that they slaughtered 
thousands tn a manner of which no ordinary paladin 
would he capable. This is typical of the strength 
and fury of the sun at midday in Eastern climatea. 
Heru-Behudeti, then, because he was god of the mid¬ 
day sun, was the pitiless warrior wielding the club, 
perhaps typifying sunstroke, and the bow and arrows, 
aymbolixing hts fierce beams which were to destroy 
the dragon of night and his hendish crew. He was 
well represented as a lion, for what is so fierce as 
the tropical sun ? At midday he was al]-<onquering 
and had trampled the night-dragon out of sighL In 
this manner, too, he represented the force of good 
a^lnst that of evil. The following is the myth of 
hts battles with Set and the battalions of his evil 
companions. 
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The M^di of tbe 'W'tiie«d Di«t 

In the year j6j of the reign of Ri-Horakhti upon 
the earth it befell that the god wa* in Nubia with a 
migh^ army. Set, the Evil One, had rebelled against 
hi^ for Ita was advanced in years, and Set was of all 
being* the most cunning and treacherous. He it was 
also who had slain his tvtin-brothcr Osiris, the great 
and go^ Icing ; and for thb reason Horus^tbe brother 
of Osiris, desired gready to have his life. 

With hit chariots and horsemen and foor-soldien 
Ra embarked on the Great River and came to Edfd. 
where Horui of EdfH joined him. 

“O Ra," said Horus, ”grat are thine enemies, and 
cunningly do they conspire against thee I ” 

My son,” answered Ra, “ arm thee and go forth 
against mine enemies, and slay them speedily," 

Thereupon Horus sought the aid of the god Thoth, 
the master of all magic, by whose aid he changed liim-< 
sell into a great surt-disic, with resplendent wings out¬ 
stretched on either side. Straight to the sun he flew, 
and from the heavens he looked so fiercely upon his 
enemies and Ra’s, that they neither heard nor saw 
aright. Each min judged hit neighbour to be a 
stranger, and a cry went up that the foe were upon 
them. turned his weapon against the other, 

the majority were slain, and the handful of survivors 
scatters. And Horus hovered for s while over the 
battle-plain, hoping to find Set, but the arch-enemy was 
not there; hc was hiding in the North Gauntry. 

Then Horus returned to Ra, who embraced him 
kindly. And Horus took Ra and the goddess AaUrtc, 
and showed them the battlefield strewn with corpses. 

Ra, king of the gods, said to those in his train; 
** G>me, let us voyage to the Nile, for our cticmtes are 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE MONSTERS 
tlairt." But S«C stiU s Isrge fotlotfmg, «.nd some 
of his assocLutes he commindetl [o turn themselves Into 
crocodiles and hippopotami, to chat thejr might swallow 
the occupants of the divine barque and yet rematn invul^ 
nerable by reason of their thick hides, Horus, however, 
had gathered his band of smiths, each of whom cnadc 
for himself an iron lance and a chain, an which Thoth 
bestowed some of his ever<-pdwerful magic^ Horus 
also repeated the formulie in the B*oi of Staying tht 
[Jtppopnamttt, So that when the fierce animals charged 
up the river the god was ready for them ; many of them 
were pierced by the magic weapons and died, while the 
remainder fied. Those who fled to the south were 
pursued by Horus, and were at length overtaken. 
Another great con diet ensued, wherein the followers of 
Set were again vanquished. According to the desire 
of Ra, a shrine was raised to commemorate the victory, 
and his image placed therein. Yet another encounter, 
however, was to take place in the South Land ere the 
followers of Set were utterly destroyed. 

The Sltuchlea of the Moaslm 

Then Horus and Ka sailed northward toward the 
sea in search of Set and his allies, hoping to stay all 
the crocodiles and hippopotami, which were the bodily 
forms of their foes. But the beasts kept under water, 
and four days had elapsed ere Moms caught sight 
of them. Fie at once attacked them, and wrought 
great havoc with his glittering weapons, to the delight 
of Ra and Thorh, who watched the conflict from the 
boat, hundred and forty-two prisoners wene taken 
on this occasion. Yet did Horus continue to pursue 
his enemies, al^rays in the form of a burning disk with 
wings like unto the sunset, and attended by the god¬ 
desses Nekhbel and Uazet in the shape of two snakes. 
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Once mcwc he overtook the allies of Set^ this time at 
the Wcstcni Waters of Mm. On this ocasioii* as on 
the others, Homs was victorious, and nearly four 
hundred prisoners were brought to the boat of Ra and 
stain. 

Then was Set vcr>' greatly incensed, and decided to 
come forth in pmon to do battle with Horn*. Horrible 
Indeed were his cries and curses when he heard the 
losses his army had msiained. And Hnrus and his 
followers went out to meet the army of Set, and long 
and furioua was the battle. At length Horu* took a 
^soner whom he believed to be Set. The wretched 
being was dragged before Ra, who gave him into the 
hands of his captor, bidding the latter do with him 
what he would. Then Horus killed his prisoner, cut 
off his head, dragged him through the dust, and cut 
his body in pieces, even as Set had done to Osiris. 
But, after all, it was only one of Set's associates who 
had perished thus miserably. The Evil One himself 
was still at large, vowing vengeance on his enemies. 
In the form of a large snake he hid himself under the 
earth, while his followers took courage foom the know¬ 
ledge that he had eluded his enemy. Yet again, how¬ 
ever, were they defeated by Horus, who slew great 
numbera of them. The gods remained for six days on 
the canal, watting for the reappearsntc of the foe, 
but none were to be seen. Then Horus scattered 
alu-oad bis followers ro destroy the remnant of Set's 
ari^. 

■The last two battles were fought at Thalfl (Zero), 
and at SbaTs, in Nubia. At ThaJ6 Horns took the 
form of a fierce lion, and slew a hundred and forty- 
two enemies. At ShaTs he appeared once more in the 
shape of a great shining disk with wings of splendid 
plumage, and with the goddesses Nckhbet ano Uazet 
v> 
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on eiU^er side of it in the shape of crowned snakes. On 
these occasions also Horns was victorious. 

There are various endings to this myth, it is said 
that the prisoner whom Horuscaused robe decapitated 
was rone other than Set, whose fate, however, did not 
hinder him from living again and taking the form of a 
serpent. According to this version Horus of 
was accompanied bj Horus the Child, son of Ists and 
Osiris, In the same inscription which gives an account 
of the battles Horus the Elder and Horus the Child 
are utterly confused at the end. So while Horus the 
Elder fights the battles, Horus the Child kills Set, They 
arc looked upon as one and the same. On capturing 
Set, therefore, Horus, according to one account, deli¬ 
vered him into the hands of Isis, who cut off his head. 

Another version, again, has it that the decisive 
battle has not vet been fought, and that Horus will 
finally destroy nis enemy, when Osiris and the gods 
once more return to earth. 

Otbrr Horus Lcffcnds 

Yet another account states Chat when Horus the 
Child had become a man Set came forth and challenged 
him to mortal combat. So Horus set out in a boat 
splendidly decorated by Isis, who also laid magic spells 
upon it, so that its occupant might not be overcome. 
Meanwhile the ardi^foe of the gods had taken upon 
himself the shape of a huge red hippopotamus. And he 
caused a raging storm to break over the boats of 
Homs and his train, so that the waters were lashed 
into fury ; and had it not been that the boats were 
protected by magic, all would assuredly have perished. 
Horns, however, held on his course undismayed. He 
had taken the form of a youth of giant stature, and 
towered at the gilded prow of bis boat, which shone 
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like sunlight tnud the sidrm ind the darkness, A 
great Jwrpoon waa poised in his hand, such a weapon 
as an ordinary mortal could not lift. In the water the 
red hippopotamus waited for the wrecking of the boat, 
so that he might swallow his enemies. But this he 
was destined never to do, for directly- he showed him¬ 
self above water the mighty iiarpocn was launched at 
his head and sank into his brain. And this was the 
end of Set, the Evil One, the murderer of Osiris and 
the enemy of Ra, In honour of Homs the Conqueror 
hymns and triumphal choruses were sung thmughoui 
the land. 

In the myth of the battles of Horus it is easy to 
discern what |s perhaps the most universal of all 
mythological conceptions—the solar myth. Horus 
(c^led in the EdfiS tew Horbchlidti, ».r. Horus or 
Edfii) was originally a sun-god, and as such was 
equi^^ent to but in time the two gods came to be 
regarded as separate and distinct personages, Ra being 
the highest, and Horus serving him as a sort of war- 
captain. The winged disk, therefore, and all his train 
fcprese^^nted the powers of light, while the wicked Set 
and his companions symboiiied darkness. iTius it is 
that while Horus was always victorious over his 
enemies, he never succeeded (according to the most 
widespread form of the tradition) in destroying them 
utterly. 

When Horus had routed the enemy in the form of 
a winged disk, that symbol came to he regarded as an 
excellent protective against violence and destruction. 
It was therefore repeated many timcs<^especTaJly In 
the New Kingdom—in temples, on monuments, stelw, 
ami so on, and it was believed that the more numerous 
the represenrations of it, the more cflimclous did the 
charm become. In its simplest form the image is 
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mcrclt that of a winded disk, but at time* there ii a 
serpent on either aide of the disk, representing the 
goddesses Nekhbet and UaeeL 

The prindpal version of the myth, dealing with 
Hor-Beh£idli, or Horus of Edf^, was really a local 
form belonging to Edfli, though in time it gained a 
wider acceptance* In other forms of the legend other 
gods took the chief rile is destroyer of the enemies 
ofRa. 

With this legend of light and darkness came to be 
fused another, that which relates how Horns avenged 
the death of Osiria. It is noticeable that in this second 
myth there esists some confusion between Horus the 
Elder and I lorus the Child, respectively brother and 
son of Osiris. No mention is made of Osiris in the 
Edffi text, but that this mrth k a sequel to the legend 
of Osiris is implied by the circumstance that Set is 
handed over for punishment to Isis and Horus the 
Child. In the later form of the story the conflict is 
not properly between light and darkness, but rather 
between the forces of good and evil. 

In this legend one of the most noteworthy circum¬ 
stances is that the followers of Horus were armed with 
weapons of metal. His followers are called in the 
Egyptian text Mesniu, or Mesnitu, which in all prob¬ 
ability signifies ‘workers in metal/ or 'blacksmiths.* 
The worshippers of Horm of Behudet continually 
alluded to him as'Lord of the Forge^jty,'or Edfil 
where tradition asserted he carried on the work of a 
blacksmith. At Edfd, indeed, the great golden disk 
of the sun itself had been forged, as we ace from a 
certain inscription, and in the temple of that city was s 
chamber behind the sanctuary called Mesnet, or 'the 
foundry,' where the blacksmith caste of ptests attended 
upon the god- From sculptures upon the walls of the 
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temple we see that these are arrayed in short robes 
and a species of collar which is lumost a cape^ that 
they carry their spears head downwardp and a weapon 
of metal resembling a dagger, Horus of Behudet^ 
who accoitipanies them, U dressed in a similar fjuhion, 
and is represented as spearing a hippopotamus, round 
which he has wound a double chain of metal. This 
illustrates the story of the defeat of Set by Horus of 
Behudet, and we may be justihed >n believing that the 
legend possessed a more or less historic basis. Here 
we have i tribe or caste of metal-workers at war with 
what is obviously a more primitive race, whom they 
def^ with their weapons of metal and bind with their 
chains, afterward slaughtering them at leisure. It is 
signiheant that they do not slay them out of hand. 
For what, then, do they reserve them t Obviously for 
human sacrifice, 'l^hey are a caste of sun-worshippers, 
and human blood was as necessary to the sustenance of 
the sun in early l^gypt as it was in ancient Mexico, 
where the military caste, living under the patronage of 
the lun, always refrained from slaying an enemy in 
battle if they could make him prisoner, to be aacriheed 
at leisure. The circumstances of the legend would 
appear to indicate that we are here following the adven¬ 
tures of some West Asiatic invader who, with followers 
armed with metal, landed on the soil of Egypt, made 
himself mister of Edfd, and, marching northward, 
established himself in the land by force of arms. This 
story, or portion of history, probably became amal¬ 
gamated, perhaps by priestly influence, with the legend 
of Horus, the god of heaven in the earliest times. 

Another tmponant form of Horus was that known 
as Horus, son of Isis, and of Osiris. He represented 
the rising sun, as did several other forms of Horus, 
and possessed many aspects or variants. His ahrtnes 
9 + 
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were 10 Jiumeroue that at one epoch or another he was 
identificii with all the other Horua-eoiif, but he chieEjr 
represented the new sun, born dailf, and he was son 
and successor of Osiris. He was extremely popular, 
as being a well-marked type of resurrection after death. 
.■Vs Osiris represented ‘ yesterday,’ so Homs, his son, 
stood for * to-day ' in the Egyptian mind. Although 
some texts state that Osiris was his father, others claun 
this position for Ra, but die two In this instance arc 
really one and the same and interchangeable. 

Osiris became the father of Horus after he was dead; 
such is the origin of several sun-heroes. As has been 
said, the birth of such is usually peculiar and oliscure. 
Isis, while tending the infant Horus and in fear of the 
persecutions of Set, took shelter in the swamps of the 
Delta, and hid herself and her child amidst a dense 
mass of pap^yrus plants. To the Egyptian of the Delta 
it would of course seem as if the sun took its rise from 
amidst the papyruMovered swamps which stretched 
on every side to the horizon, so wc may regard this 
part of the myth as allegory pure and simple. The 
circumstances of the escape of Isis from Set have 
already been detailed in the myth of Osiris. 

The filial respect which Horus displayed ft>r the 
memory of hit nrher Osiris won him much honour 
from the Egyptians. He it was who fixed the details 
of the god's mummification, and who set the standard 
for the pious Egyptian son. In this respect he was 
regarded as a helper of the dead, and was thought to 
mediate between them and the judges of the Taut. 
In his work of caring for the deceased he had a number 
of helpers, known as the followers of Horus, who 
were regarded as gods of the cardinal points. They 
>re given positions of great importance in the Stmi 
9 f ifU Dtad^ and shared the protcctioui of the body 
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of the dcccsacd, has been mentioned in the 
graph concerning the mummy. TJity were four in 
number and vrere named Hap1,Tiiamutef^ Amset, and 
Qebhsennuf. 

Horus, son of lali and Osina, was regarded as of 
such importance that he absorbed the attributes of all 
the other Horus-eoda, but in certain tests he is repre* 
sented as a child, with forefinger to lip, and wearing 
the lock of hair at the side of the head which mdicates 
youth. In later times he was figured In a great many 
different fanciful forma. 

The Black Hos 

Ka, Set, and Horus are concerned in in Egyptian 
myth which attempts an explanation of eclipses of the 
sun and moon. Set and Horus were bitter enemies, 
yet Set did not dare to enter the fray openly, for he 
feared Horus as evil must ever fear good. So he 
devised subtle and underhand schemes whereby he 
might compass the fall of Horus, and this is how the 
matter fell out. 

One day Horus sought Ra with a request to be 
allowed to read the future in his eyes. This request 
Ra granted willingly because of his love for Horus, 
the beloved of gods and men. Whilst they conversed 
there passed ihcin a bbek hog, a huge, sinister animat, 
ferocious of aspect, and with eyes that glinted with 
cunning and cruelty. Now, though neither Ra nor 
Horus was aware of the fact, the Dlaclc hog was Set 
himiclf, who had the power to take upon him the 
shape of any animal he chose. 

« What an evil monster 1*’ cried Ra, as he looked 
upon the animal. 

Horus also turned his gaae in the direction of the 
black hog, in whom he still failed to recognize hii 
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encm^. TKU wis Set's opportunity. He shot i bolt 
of fire straight into the eye of the god. Homs was 
half crazed with the violence of the pain. “ Set hath 
done me this evil/* he cried i he shall not go un¬ 
punished," But had vanished, and was not to be 
found anywhere. Yet for the evil that had eome upon 
Horus Ra ctirscd the pig. 

When the young god recovered his sight Ra gave 
to him the of Pi, whereat he was much delighted; 
and at his smile the doud of darkness passed away, and 
all the land rqoiced. 

A Greek version of the myth has it that the black 
hog tore out the ^e of Horus and swallowed il^ but 
was forced hy Ra (Helios) to restore it. The eyes of 
Horus are of course the sun and moon, one of which 
is swallowed or destroyed by the * black hog' during 
an eclipse. The restoration of light to the earth La 
occasioned by the joy of Horus on being presented 
with the city of 

Nephthrs 

The female counterpart of Set was Nephthys. She 
was the daughter of Gcb ^ and Nut, the sister and wife 
of Set, and the mother of Anubis, but whether by 
Osiris or Set is not dear. The words Ncbt-het mean 
‘ the lady of the house,* or sky. Although Nephthys 
is associated with Set, she appears to remain more 
faithful to her sister Isis, whom she assists to regain 
the scattered limbs of Osiris. She U represented in 
the form of a woman wearing upon her head the 
symbol of her name, Le. a basket and a house (reading 
Ncbt-het). She appears In some ways in the Seei 
0/ ihf DtaJ as an assistant of her sister Isis, standing 
behind Osiris when the hearts of the dead are welehco, 

^ OrSeh. 
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and kneeling at the head of Osiris' bier. She was 
supposed to possess magical powers like her 

lister^ and resembles her in possessing many forms. 
She Is also supposed to protect Osiris In bb fom of 
moon-god. Plutardi throws some light upon Egyptian 
belief ooncerning this goddess. Me says that Antibis 
was the son of Osiris and Nephtbys, and that Typhon 
or Set was first apprised of their amour by finaing a 
garland of dowers which had been left behind him by 
Osiris, As Isis represents frultfidness, so, he says, 
Nephtbys stgoifies corruption. Dr. Budge, commenting 
upon thb passage, says that it is clear that Nephthys 
is the peraonlficaooR of darkness and of all that Klongs 
to it, and that her attributes were of a passive mthcr 
than of an active cliaracter. “ She was the opposite of 
Isis in every respect. Isis ayraboliied birth, growth, 
development, and vigour; but Nephthys vw the type 
of death, decay, dtrainution, and immobility." The 
two goddesses were, however, associated inseparably 
with each other. “ Isis, according to Plutarch, repre- 
Bcnli the part of the world which Is visible, whilst 
Nephthys represents that which Is invisible, . . . Isis 
and Nephthys represent respectively (he things which 
arc and the things which arc yet to come into being, 
the beginning and the end, birth and death, and lire 
and death- We have unfortunately no means of 
knowing what the prinutivo conception of the attri¬ 
butes of Nephthys was, but it Is most improbable that 
it iocluded any of the views on the subject which were 
current in Plutarch's droei Nephthys is not a goddess 
with well-defined characteristics, but she may,generally 
speaking, be described as the goddess of the death 
which is not etcmaL” Dr- Bud^ proceeds to say 
that Nephthys, alihough a goddess of death, was 
associated with die coming into existence of the life 
9 « 
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which springs from death. With His she prepared the 
futtcraJ bed of Osiris and nude hts mummT-wrappings. 
Along with Lsis she guarded the corpse of Osiris. In 
later times the goddesses were represented by two 
priestesses whose hair was shaved olf and who wore 
ratnVwooJ garlands upon their heads. On the arm 
of one was a fillet inscribed to Isis, and the other wore 
a like band inscribed to Nephthys. 

Set 

The cult of Set was of the greatest antiquity, and 
although in later time* he was regarded as evil per. 
sonified, this was not hi* original rile. According to 
the priests of Heliopolis he was the son of Gcb and 
Nut, and therefore brother of Osiris, Isis, and Nephthys, 
husband of the latter goddess and father of Anuhis. 
These relationships, however, were all manufactured 
for him at a comparatively late period. In the Pyramid 
Texts we find Set acting as a friend to the dead, and 
he even assisted Osiris to reach heaven by mean* of 
a ladder. He is also associated with Horus and is 
regarded as his equal. But in time they came to 
be regarded as mortal enemies, who were only pre¬ 
vented from entirely destroying one another by 
the wise Thoth, Horus the Elder was the god 
of the sky by day, an<i Set the god of the sky by 
night. The one was in fact the direct opposite of 
the other. 

The dcriwlion of the name Set present* many 
difficulties of elucidation. The determinative of his 
hieroglyph is either the figure of an animal or 
a stone, which latter seems to symbolize the stony 
or desert country on cither side of the Nile. As to 
the animal which pIctoriaBy represents him, it ha* 
by no means been identified, but various auchoritie* 

9? 
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havc^ likened St to 4 camel and an okapi. In mjr 
case it must have been a denizen of the desert Inimtca] 
to man. 

As Hofua was the gtxi of the North, so was Set 
god of the South. Dr, Brugseh constdered Set 
symboJiaed the downward motioji of the sun in the 
lower heimsphcre, thus irtsking him the source of 
the destructive heat of lummer. As the days began 
to shorten and the nights to lengthen it was thought 
that he stole the light from the sun-god. He 
was likewise instrumental In the monthly destruetton 
of the moon. Storms, earthquakes, and eclipses and 
all natural phenomena which caused darkness were 
attributed to him^ and from an ethical point of view 
he was the god of sin and evil 

Wc find the myths of the combat hetween Set and 
Horus evolving ^om a simple opposition of day and 
night into a combat between the two gods. Ra and 
Osiris, instead of Horus, are sometimes ranged a^jnst 
Set. The combat symbolized the moral idea of the 
viciorv of good over evil, and those of the dead who 
were ^ustihed were regarded as having overcome Set 
as Osiris had done, in his combat with the sun-god 
Set took the form of the monster serpent Apep and 
was accompanied by an army of tesser serpents and 
reptiles of every description. In later times wc find 
him identified with Typhon. All desert animals and 
those which inhabited the waters were regarded as the 
children of Set, u were animals with red ^tr or skins, 
or even red-haired men. Such animals were often 
sacrificed ritually in propitiation of Set. In the month 
Pachons an antelope and a black pig were sacrificed to 
him in order to deter him from attacking the full 
moon, and on the great festival of Hcni-Behiidcti such 
birds and fish as were thought to be of his following 

too 
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were trodden underifoot lo the cry that Ri had 
triumphed over hii cnemiei.. 

Set had aiao a kingdom in the northern iky, and his 
peculiar abode vm the Great Bear. As in some other 
countries^ the north was considered by the Egyptian* 
as the place of darkness, cold, and death. Thus we 
find that by the Mexicans and Maya the abode of the 
god of death was considered to be the north, and that 
among the latter people the hieroglyph for the north Is 
a human bone placed before the hc^ of the death^god. 
The goddess Rerct, who has the head and body of a 
hippopotamus, was supposed to have the evil influence 
of Set in restraint. Sne is pictured as holding darkness 
fettered by a chain, and Is considered to be a form of Ists. 

It was probably about the Twenty ^second Dynast)' 
that the worship of Set began to decline, and that he took 
on the shape of an evil deity. The theory has been put 
forward that the Hyksos invaders identilied him with 
certain of their gods, and that thii sufliced to bring him 
Into disrepute with the Egyptians. 


Set and the Asa 

Plutarch, in his De I suit it Qtiride^ has an interesting 
passage concerning the alicg^ resemblance between the 
ass and Set. He says (the translation is the old one of 
Squire): 

'* Hence their ignominious treatment of those persons, 
whom tfoin the redness of their complexions they imagine 
to bear a resemblance to him ; and hence likewise is 
derived the custom of the Coptites of throwing an Ass 
down a precipice ; because it is usually of this colour. 
Nay, the inhabitants of Busiris and Lycopolis carry their 
detestation of this animal so far, as never to make any 
use of trumpets, because of the similitude between their 
■ound and the braying of an ass. In a word, this animal 
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IS in general regarded by them as unclean and impurcj 
merely on account of the resemblance vhicli they con¬ 
ceive it bears to Typho; and in consequence of this 
notion^ those cakes which they offer with their sacrifices 
during the last two months PaQnl and Phaophi^ hare 
the impression of an as», bounds stamped upon them. 
For the same reason likewise^ when they sacrifice to 
the Sun, they strictly enjoyn all those who approach 
to worship the God, neither to wear any eold about 
them, nor to give provender to any ass. fc is more¬ 
over evident, say they, that even the Pythagoreans 
looked upon Typho to have been of the rank or order 
of Demons, as, according to them, *hc was produced 
in the even number fifty-six.’ For as the power of the 
Triangle Is expressive of the nature of Pluto, Bacchus, 
and Mars, the properties of the Square of Rhea, V^enus, 
Ceres, Vesta, and Juno j of the Dodecagon of Juppiter ; 
so, as we are infornied by Eudoxus, is the figure of ^6 
angles expressive of the nature of Typho : as therefore 
all the others above-mentioned In the Pythagorean 
system arc looked upon as so many Genii or Demons, 
80 in like manner must this latter be regarded by them. 
’Tis from this persuasion likewise of the red complexion 
of Typho, that the Egyptians make use of no other 
bullocxs in ihcir sacrifice but what a« of this colour. 
Nay, so extremely curious are they in this respect, that 
if there be 80 much as one black or white hair in the 
beast, 'tis sufficient to render it improper for this service. 
For ’tis their opinion, that jacrificcs ought not to be 
made of such things as arc In themselves agreeable and 
well-plcasing to the Gods, but, on the contrary, rather 
of such creatures wherein the souls of wicked and unjust 
men have been confined during the course of their trans^ 
migration. Hence sprang that emtom, which was 
formerly obicrvcd by them, of pronouncing a solcmD 
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ctiTM! upon the head of the beast which was to be 
offered m sacrifice, and afterwards of cutting it off and 
throwing it into the Nile, though now they dispose of 
it to foreigners. No buJlodc therefore is pennitted to 
be offered to the Gods, which has not the seal of the 
Sphragistse first stamped upon it, an order of prints 
peculiarly set apart for this purpose, from whence like* 
wise they derive their name. Their impress, according 
to Castor, is *a man upon his knees with his hands tied 
behind him and a sword pointed at his throat.* Nor is 
it from bis colour only that they mainmin a resemblance 
between the ass and Typho, but from the stupidity 
likewise and sensuality of his disposition; and agree* 
ably to this notion, having a more p^icukr hatred to 
Oenus than to any other of the Persian monarchs who 
reigned over them, looking upon him as an execrable 
and abominable wretch, they rave him the nickname 
of the Ass, which drew the following reply from that 
prince, ‘But this ass shall dine upon jjTOur oi,* and 
accordingly he slew the Apis: this story is thus related 
by Dino.'* 

In certain phases of his myth Set is symboliacd as a 
black pig. Especially is this the ease when he is shown 
by Ra to Horus, and tears the latter’s eye out of his bead. 

Aaubifl 

Anubis, or, as the Egyptians called him, Ati*pu, was, 
according to some, the son of Osiris and Nephthys, and 
to others the son of Set. He had the head of a jackal 
and the body of a man, and was evidently symbolical of 
the animal which pcowlcd about the tomW of the dead. 
His worship was of great antiquity, and it may be that 
in early times he had been a totem. He was the guide 
of the dead in the underworld on their way to the 
abode of Osiris. In many mythologies a dog is the 
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coinjrtnion of the dead tnao lo the otherwnrld. It9 
remains are found in prehistoric graves ; in both Mexico 
and Peru dogs were sacrificed at burial, and, indeed, 
the custom is i very widespread one. Now it is not 
improbable that Anubb maj have typified the pre¬ 
historic half-domcsticaicd Jackal, or early type of dog 
that was supposed to guide the wanderer through 
the undcrworlcL Plutarch says of Anubis that the 
Egyptians imagine a resemblance between him and the 
dog. 

Anubis was particularly worshipped at Lycopolb, 
Abt, and elsewhere. He plays a prominent part in the 
e /tAf Deaiij especially in those passages which arc 
connected with the justification and the embalmiiig of 
the deceased- He it was who embalmed the body of 
Osiris.^ Indeed, he rendered great assistance to the 
mourning sisters, and in this he may typify the fiiithful 
and helpful tjualitics of the dog. this is all the more 
striking if he is to be accepted as the son of Set, and 
the whole evolution of the deity would seem to imply 
that whereas the semt-savage, half-domcsticatcd dog 
was origin^y nocturnal and of doubtful value, under 
domestication its virtues became apparent, [t is prob^ 
able that, could resc^h be pushed back to a sufBcrently 
remote epoch, and did pidtitings of such an earlyperiod 
exist, we should find Anubis pictured as the faithful 
dog preceding the deceased on the journey to the Duat. 
Later, when every deity in the picture had received a 
special function through the aid of priestly ingenuity, 
and pCThaps in an area where the jackal or dog was 
toternic, we find the companion of the dead still accom¬ 
panying him indeed, still his guide through the dark¬ 
ness, but in the guise and with the attributes of a 
full-grown deity. How he came to be the mummifier 
of Osiris it would, indeed, be hard to sav; probably 
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ANUBIS 

the a^sadattOD ai the jackal with the buiial-graund 
wouM aocouRi for this. He was sjrmboHcal of the 
grave. Professor Petrie has put It on record that the 
best guides to Egyptian tombs arc the jackal-trails. A 
speech of Anubis in the Book tf the chapter dJ, 

is suggestive of his protective character. i have 
come,” be says, '* to protect Osiris." In many coun¬ 
tries the dog is dispatched with the deceased for the 
purpose of protecting hitn against various grisly enemies 
he may meet on the way to Hades, and it is not uii> 
likely that Anubis played a similar part in very early 
times. 

It is the duty of Anubis to see that the beam of the 
great balance wherdn the Jieart of the deceased is 
weighed is in its proper position. As Thoth acts for 
the gods, 50 Anubis appears for the dead man, whom 
he also protects against the * Eater of the Dead.* He also 
guided the souls of the dead through the underworld, 
being assisted in this duty by Up-uaut, another Jackal¬ 
headed deity, whose name signifies 'Opener of the 
Ways.* These gods have sometimes been confounded 
with one another, but in certain texts they arc separately 
alluded to. The name of the latter deity is significant 
of his probable early function. Anubis, thinks Dr. 
Budge, was the opener of the roads of the north, and 
ITp-uaut of those of the south. **[n fact,** he says, 
** Anubis was the persoiiificatioti of the summer solstice, 
and Ap-uat [Up-uaut] of the winter solstice," He 
goes on to siy that when they appear with the two 
IJtchats, or eyes of Ra, they symbolize the fourouaners 
of heaven and of eirth,ana the four seasons of the jtax. 
Plutarch has also a passage upon the astronomical 
significance of Anubis which seems fv from clear. 

Ac Heliopolis, Anubis was to some extent fused with 
Horus as regards his attributes, and in some manner 
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be took on tkc ch^jnteter of the old fitaioa between 
Homs Set, in thlfl latter connexian personifying 
death and decay* In the G^Utn Ait of Apuleius 
wc find that Artuhis had votaries vn Rome, and it is 
noticcabfe that in this account he is spoken of as having 
a dog's head. 

Tboth 

Thoth, or Tehuti, was a highly composite deity. 
His birth was coeval with that or Ra. Let us enii> 
mcrate his attributes before we seek to disentangle 
his sigitihcance. He is alluded to as the counter of the 
stars, the measurer and enumerator of the earth, as 
being twice great and thrice great lord of books, scribe 
of the gods, and as possessing knowledge of divine 
speech, in which he was * mighty.' In general he was 
figured In human form with the head of an ibis, but 
somedmes he appears tn the shape of that bird. He 
wears upon his head the crescent moon and disk, the 
Atcf crown, and the crowns of the North and South. 
In the Bfik of {he Dtad he is drawn as holding the 
ssritlng reed and palette of the scribe, and as placing on 
his tablets the records of the deceased whose heart is 
being weighed before him. There is no reason to 
suppose tiut Thoth was totcmic in character, as he 
belongs to the cosmogonic or nature deities, few or none 
of whom were of this type. Another form of Thoth is 
that of the dog'hcadca ape, which, it has been stated, 
symbolizes his powers of equilibrium. His principal 
seat of worship was HermopoUs, where Ra was sup¬ 
posed to have men for the hrst time. To Thoth was 
ascrilted the mental powers of Ra, and, indeed, the 
dicta of Ra seem to have come from hit lips. He was 
the Divine Speech personified. But we are looking 
ahead. us discover hit primitive significance 
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THOTH AS SOUL-RECORDER 
before we enumerate the more or less complex attnbiites 
which are heaped upon him in later times. 

It is pretty dear that Thoth is orimnally a moon- 
god, He is called the ‘great god and ‘lord of 
heaven.’ Among primitive peoples the moon Is the 
great regulator of the seasons. A lunar calendar is 
invariably in use prior to the introduction of the com- 
puution of time by solar revolution. The moon is 
thus the ‘great measurer* of primitive life. Thus 
primitive peoples speak about the ‘seed moon/ the 
‘deer moon/ the ‘grain* or ‘harvest moon^'and so 
on, Thothf then, was a measurer because he was a 
moon-god, and conversely because of hii lunar aig- 
mficance he was the measurer. As Aah-Tehuti he 
symbolixcs the new moon, as it is from the tirsl 
appearance that time is measured by primitive peoples. 
HU eye signifies the full moon in the same manner 
that the eye of Ra signifies the sun at mid-day. But 
it also symboUzes the left eye of Ra, or the cold half 
of the year, when the sun's rays were not so strong. 
It is sometimes also called the ‘black eye of Homs/ 
the ‘white eye’ being the sun. This serves to illus¬ 
trate how greatly the attribute* of the Egyprian deities 
had become confused. As he was a moon-god, so he 
was to some extent connected with moisture, and wc 
find him alluded to In chapter icv of the the 

Deed as a rain and thunder god. 

Thoth as Soul'Reeorier 

It is, however, as the recorder of souls before Osiris 
that Thoth was importajit in the eyes of the Egyptian 

f inest hood. He held this office because of his know- 
edge of letters and his gift of knowing what was right 
or in equilibrium. Again, he had the power of impart¬ 
ing the manner in which words should be correctly 
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spoken. ^ As has already teen said, the mode of speech, 
the tone in which words were pronounced, spelt success 
or failure in both prayer and magical incantations. 
The secret of this Thoth taught to men, and this it 
was that the Egyptians especially desired to learn. 
Through the formula of Thoth the gates of the Duat 
were o[^ned to the deceased, and he was safeguarded 
agmnst its teirors. The BooJt af ihe DeaJ was indeed 
believed to be the work of Thoth, as was the Beak 9/ 
Brtathingi^ a much later work. 

The Greek writers upon things Egyptian imagined 
Thoth, whom they callea Trismegistos, or Hermo the 
Thrice Great, as the prime source of ali learning and 
wisdom. They ascribed to him the invention of the 
sciences of astronomy and astrology, mathemaTics, geo¬ 
metry, and medicine. The letters of the alphabet were 
also his invention, from which sprang the arts of 
reading and writing. According to them the * Books of 
Thoth were forty-Woln number, and were divided into 
six classes, dealing with law and theology, the service 
of the gods, history, geography and writing, astronomy 
and astrology, religious wntings and mciSdne. It is 
almOTt certain that most of this mass of maccrial 
was the work of Alexandrian Greeks sophisticated by 
ancient Egyptian lore. 

Mail 

The goddess Maat closely resembles Thoth, and has 
indeed been regarded as the female counterpart of that 
god. She was one of the original goddesses, for when 
the boar of Ka rose above the waters of the primeval 
abyss of Nu for the first time she had her place in It 
beside Thoth. She is symbolized by the ostrich feather, 
w'hich she cither holds or which decorates her head¬ 
dress. Dr. Budge states that the reason for the 
lot 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAO 
assocution of the ostrich feather with Mailt ii unknown, 
as ts the primitive conception which underlies her 
name. But it is Ukeljr chat the equal-sided ness of the 
feather, its division into halves, rendered It a fitting 
symbol of balance or equilibrium. Among the Maya 
of Central America the feather denoted the plural 
number. The word, we are told, indicates **that which 
is straight." The name Maflt with the andent Egyp¬ 
tians came to imply anything which was true, genuine, 
or real. Thus the goddess was the per^nification of 
law, order, and truth. She indicated the regularity 
with which Ra rose and set in the sky, and, assisted 
by T hoth, wrote down his dally course for him every 
day. In this capaci^ she is called the * daughter of 
Ra ^ and the * eye of Ra.* As the personificarion of 
justice her moral power »a* immense and inexorable. 
In fact, she came to be regarded as that fate from 
whom every man receives his deserts. She sat in a 
hall in the underworld to hear the confessions of the 
dead, the door of which was guarded hy Anubis. The 
decewed had to satisfy forty-two assessors or judges 
in this hall, after which he proceeded to the presence 
of Osiris, whom he assured that he had Mone Maat,* 
and had been purified by her. 

The Book oi the Dead 

The Bonk pf tht Dtad^ the Egyptian title of which. 
Pert m knt^ has been variously translated * coming 
forth by da^ ’ and the * manifestation day/ is a great 
body of religious compositions compiled for the use of 
the dead in the othetworld. It is probable that the 
name had a significance for the Egyptians which is 
incapable of bemg rendered in any modern language, 
and this is borne out by another of its titles—‘ The 
chapter of making perfect the K.hu* (or spirit). 
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Text* dcdmg with the welfare of the dead and their 
life in the world bejnond the |Tave are known to hive 
been in use among the Egyptians as early as 4CX10 b.c. 
The oldest form of the SooJt a/ the Dead known to 
04 is represented in the Pyramid Teats, With the 
invention of mummiStation a more complete funeruy 
Htnal arose, based on the hope that such cenemomes as 
it imposed would ensure the corpse against carruption, 
preserve it for ever, and Intrr^ucc it to a beatified 
existence among the gods, Almost immediately prior 
to the dynastic era a great stimulus appears to have 
been given to the cult of Osiris throughout Egypt, 
He had now become the god of the dead par ex^leme^ 
and his dogma taught that from the preserved corpse 
would spring a beautified astral body, the future home 
of the spirit of the deceased. It therefore became 
necessary to adopt measures of the greatest pretaution 
for the preservation of human remains. 

The generality of the texts comprised in the Seek 
tf the Dead arc in one torm or another of much greater 
antiqui^ than the period of Mena, the first historical 
king of Egypt- Indeed, from internal evidence it is 
possible to show that many of these were revised 
or edited long before the copies known to us were 
made. Even at as early a date as 3300 a.c. the 
professional writers who transcribed the ancient texts 
appear to have been so puiiled by their contents that 
they hardly understood their purport.^ Dr. Budge 
states ; “ We are in any case justified in estimadng 
the earliest form of the work to be contemporaneous 
with the foundation of the civilisation which ve coll 
‘Egyptian* in the valley of the Nile/’* 

1 Muperct, Tttvetit laL iv, p, fl*. 

* Btii *f r4r Dtid^ Pip|riu of Ani, vol, p, j. 
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A DISCOVERY 


A 'DlKovtnr' 3400 Yeirt Old 

A hieratic inscription upon the sarcophagus of 
Queen {Chiiem-nefert, wife of Mentu-hetep, a king 
of the Eleventh Dynasty (f- ^500 B-c.), states that a 
certain chapter of the Bwk iht Dtad was discovered 
in the reign of Hesep-ti, the fifth king of the 
First Dynasty, who nourished about 4266 b,c This 
sarcophagus alfords us two copies of the said chapter, 
one immediately following the other. That as early 
as 2500 B,c. a ^aptCT of the Bcoi «/ Bit Dead should 
be referred to a date almost 2000 years before that 
time is astounding, and the mind reels before the idea 
of a tradition which, during comparatively unlettered 
centuries, could have conserved a religious formula 
almost uuimpaired. Thus thirty-four centuries ago a 
portion of the BaoJt 0/ tht Dead was regarded as ex¬ 
tremely ancient, mysterious, and difficult of com*' 
prehension. It will be noted also that the inscription 
on the tomb of Queen Khnem-nefert bears out that 
the chapter in question was * discovered * about 
4266 B.C. If it was merely discovered at that early 
era, what periods of remoteness lie between that epocn 
and the time when it was first reduced to writing ? 
The description of the chapter on the sarcophagus of 
the ro)'al lady states that this chapter was found in 
the foundations beneath the Dweller in the Hennu 
Boat by the foreman of the builders in the time of the 
king of the South and North, Hesep-ti, whose word is 
truth"; and the Nebseni Papyrus says that the chapter 
was found in the dty of Khemennu or Hermopolls, on 
a block of alabaster, written in letters of lapis-lazuli, 
under the feet of the god. It also appears from the 
Turin Papyrus, which dates from the period of the 
Twenty'Sixth Dynasty, that the name of the finder 
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»f3is Henj'ti-ta-f, the son of Cheops, who was at the 
time engaged tn a tour of Inawctioji of the temples. 
Sir Gastoa Maspero is doubtful concerning the im¬ 
portance which should be attached to the statement 
regarding the chapter on the tomb of Queen Khnem- 
nefert, but M. NavilJc considers the chapter in (question 
one of the oldest in the Bwk ttf tht T>ead. 

A bas-rclicf of the Second Oynast^ bears an inscrip¬ 
tion dedicating to the shade of a certain priest the 
formiila of the ” thousands of loaves of bread, thou¬ 
sands of jugs of ale,” and so forth, so common in later 
times. Wc thus see that 4000 years b.c. it was 
regarded as a religious du^ to proTide offerings of 
meat and drink for the dead, and there seems to be 
good evidence^ foom the nature of the formula tn 
question^ that it had become haed and ritualistic by 
this period. This passage would appear to justify the 
text on the sarcophagus of the wife of Mentu-hetep. 
A few centuries later, about the time of Seneferu 
(r. 37^^ dead hod expanded 

greatly from the architectural point of view, and larger 
and more imposing cenotaphs were provided for them. 
Victorious wars had brought much wealth to Egypt, 
and Its inhabitants were better able to meet the very 
considerable expenditure entailed upon them by one 
of the most expensive cults known to the history of 
religion. In the reign of Men-Juu-Ka a revision 
of certain prts of the text of the Bwk of tht Deaa 
appears to nave been undertaken. The authority for 
this is the rubrics attached to certain chapters which 
state that they were found inscribed upon a block of 
alabaster in letters of lapis-laauii in the time of that 
monarch. 

We do not find a text comprising the BM tht 
Utad as a whole until the reign of Unas (3333 a.c.X 
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whose pynjtiid opened In iB8] by Sir G. Nf2:tpero. 
The Slone walls were covered with texts extremely 
difficult of dedphermentf because of their archaic 
character and apeiling, among them many from the 
Bwk tht Dead. Continuing his excavationa at 
Saciqaralt, Maapero made his way into the pyramid 
of Teta (3300 a.C.)i in which he discovered iiucrip- 
UonSf some of which were identical with those in the 
pyramid of Unas, so that the eiistence of a fully 
formed Bank of the Dead by the time of the first king 
of the Sixth Dynasty was proven. Addidonal texts 
were found tn the tomb of Pc|U I (3^33 B-c.). From 
this it will be seen that before the close of the Sixth 
Dynasty five copies of a aeries of texts, forming the 
Bavk ef tha Dead of that periodj are in evidence, and, 
as has been observed, there is substantial proof tlutt its 
ceremonial was in vogue in the Second, and probably 
in the First, Dynasty, Its text continued to be copied 
and employed until the second centuty ot the Chnstian 
era. 

It would appear that each chapter of the Book af 
the Dead had an independent origin, and it is prob> 
able that their inclusion and adoption into the body 
of the work were spread over many centuries. It is 
possible that some of the texts reflect changes in 
theological opinion, but each chapter stands by itself. 
It would seem, however, that there was a traditional 
order in the sequence of the chapters. 

The Three Rreensiom 

There were three recensions or versions of the Baak 
ef the Dealt —the Hcliopolitan, the Theban, and the 
Satte, The Heliopolitan Recension wjis edited by the 
priests of the College of Anu, or On, known 10 the 
Greeks as Heliopolis, and %vas l^cd upon texts not now 
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recoverable. The Pyramids of Teta, and Pepi 

contain the orietna] i«ii of this rccetiaion, which 
represent the ilieoiogicd system Uitroduced by the 
priests of Ra, The cssentiali of the primitive Egyptian 
religion are, however, retained, the only modification 
in them being the introduction pf the solar doctrine of 
Ra. In later times the priesthood of Ra were forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of Osiris, and this thco- 
iogIcaJ defeat is visible in the more modern texts. Be¬ 
tween the Sixth and Eleventh Dynasties the prints of 
On edited a numbtnr of fresh chapters from time to 
time. 

The Theban Recension was much in vogue from the 
Eighteenth to the Twenty-second Dynudes, and was 
usually written upon papyri and painted upon coffins 
tn hieroglyphs. Each chapter was preserved distinct 
from the othei^ but appears to have had no distinct 
piacc in the entire collection. 

The Salte Recension was definitely arranged at some 
date prior to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and is written 
upon coffins and papvri, and also In hieratic and demotic 
script. It continuea to be employed to the end of the 
Ptolemaic period. 

As we have previously noticed, the BssJt t/t/u DeaB was 
for their use from the moment when they found them¬ 
selves Inhabitants of the othcrworld- Magic was the 
very maltiapring of existence in that sphere, and unless a 
spirit was acquainted with the formulae which compelled 
the respect of the various gods and demons, and even 
of inanimate objects, It was helpless. The region to 
which the dead departed the primitive Egyptian! 
called Duat They believed it to be formed of 
the body of Osiris, It was regarded as dark and 
gloomy, containing pita of fire and dreadful monatcra 
which circled the earth, and was in iti turn bounded 


THE PLACE OF REEDS 
by a river uiJ a; lofty mounttifi*. The pan 

of It that was nearest to Egyp^ was regarded as a Ue^ 
scription of mingled desert and forest, through which 
the soul of lhetl«eased might not hope to slfuggle 
unless guided hy some benevolent spirit who knew the 
paths through this country of despair. Thick darkness 
covered everything^ and under veil of this the hideous 
inhabitants of the place practised all sorts of hostility to 
the new-comer, unless by the use of words of power he 
could prove his superiority over them. But there was 
one delectable part in this horrid region—the Sekhel 
Hrtepet, the Eiysian fields which contained the Sekhci 
Aaru, or the Field of Reeds, where dwelt the god 
Osiris and his company At first he had domnin over 
this part of the Duat alone, but graduidiy he succeeded 
in extending it over the entire countrv of the dead, of 
which he was monarch, Wc find also a god of the 
Dual named Ouati, but who appears to have been more 
a personification of the region than anything else. 
Now the wish of all good men was to win to the king¬ 
dom of Osiris, and to that end they made an exhaustive 
study of the prayers and ritual of the tf die Deixd^ 

in order that they might the more easily penetrate to 
the region of bliw. This they might reach by two 
—hy land and by water. The path by water was 
no whit less dreadful than that by land, the passage of 
the soul being barred by streams of fire and boiling 
water, and the banks of the rivers navigated were 
populous with evil spirits. 

The Place of R«ds 

We learn from the Theban Recension that there were 
seven halls or mansions in the Field of Reeds, all of 
which had to be passed through by the soul before it 
wnj fcctivcd by pcrsori* Three 
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the door of each hal)—the doorkeeiwr^ watchman^ and 
questioner. It was necessarf for the new-comer to 
address each god by hJi name. There were also names 
for the doors which must be borne in mind. The name 
of each god was in reality a spell consisting of a number 
of words. The Place of Kecds was divided into ^fteert 
region.!, each of which was presided over hy a god. 
The first of these was called Amentet, where dwelt 
those souls who lived upon earth-offerings ; It was 
ruled over by Menuqet. The second was Sekhet 
Aani, the Field of Reeds proper, the walls surround¬ 
ing which were formed of the stuff of which the sky 
is made; Here dwelt the souls, who were nine cubits 
high, under the rule of Ra Hera-Khuti, and this place 
was the centre of the kingdom of Osiris. The 
third was the place of the spirit-souls, a region of fire. 
In the fourth dwelt the fcTrible serpent Satt-temul, 
which preyed on the dead who dwelt In the Duat. The 
fifth region was inhabited by spirits who fed upon the 
shadows of the weak and helpless souls. They appear 
to have been a description of vampire. The remaining 
regions were very similar to these. 

TEie Journer of OiirJa 

We find ocher descriptions of the Duat in the Bank 
of Gates and the Btsok of Him that it in the in 

which is outlined the journey that the sun-god makes 
through the otherworld after be has set upon the earth- 
world. Immediately after sinking he take* the form of 
Osiris, which in this instance Is that of a ram with a 
man^s head. Coming to the antechamber of the Duat 
in the west, his entrance Is heralded by songi of praise, 
raised by the Ape-gods, while serpents blow fire from 
their mouths l»y the light of which his Ptbt-gods steer 
his craft. All the doors are thrown open, and the dead, 
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fcvivcd by the earthly air which 0«m carries with him, 
come [0 life again for a brief hour. All the creatures 
of this pardon of the Dual are provided with meat and 
drink by command of the Such of the dead as dwell 

here arc those who have tailed to pass the various tests 
for entrance to his court, and all that they exist for Is 
the material comfort provided for them by the brief 
diurnal passage of the deity. When the sun, who In 
this form is known as Af Ra, reaches the entrance to 
the second part of the Duat, which is called UrneiL, the 
gods of the first section depart from him, and do not 
agjain behold his face until the following night. At 
this point the boat of Af Ra is met by the boats of 
Osiris and his attendant gods, and in this place also 
Osiris desires that the dead should receive food, light, 
and air. Here he grapples with the serpents Hau and 
Neha-her, as do most sun'^goda during the time of 
darkness, and, having overcome them, is led into the 
Field of the Grain-gods, where he reposes for a while. 
When there he hcarKens to the prayers of the living on 
behalf of the dead, and takes account of the ofiPcrings 
made by them. Continuing his journey, he traverses 
the twelve sections of the 0 uaL In some of these wc 
sec what were probably ouiic separate realms of the 
dead, such as the Realm of Seker, a god who is perhaps 
of greater antiquity than Osiris. In this place his boat 
is useless, as there is no river in the gloomy kingdom 
of Seker, which appears completely alien to Osiris. He 
tJiercfore repeats words of awful power, which eompet 
the gods of the place to lead him by lubterranean 
passages from which he emerges into Amhc^ where is 
situated a stream of boiling water. But he is not out 
of the kingdom of Seker until he reaches the sixth 
section, where dwelt the dead kings of Fgrpt and the 
* Khu ‘ or Spirit-souls. It is at this point of his journey 
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that AS Ka turns his face toward the east and directs 
fib course to the Mountain of the Sunrise; previous 
to this he has been Journe^m^ from the soudi to the 
north, in rhe seventh section he is joined by [sb 
and other dcIttcSi and here hb path is obstructed by 
the wicked serpent Apep, through whose body the 
attendant deities drive their daggers. .4 company of 
gods tow him through the eighth section, but his vessel 
sails itself through the ninth, and in the tenth and 
eleventh he seems to pass over a scries of lakes, which 
may represent the lagoons of the eastern delta. In the 
latter section his progress is lighted by a disk of light, 
encircled by a serpent, which rests upon the prow of 
the boat. The twelfth section contains the great 
of celestial waters called Nu, and here dwells Nut, the 
personification of the morning. Before the l>oai looms 
the great serpent Ankh-nctcru, and twelve of the gods, 
raking hold of the tow-line, enter this serpent at the 
tail and draw the god in his boat through the monstrous 
body, brining Ar Ra out at its mouth ; hue not as Af 
Ra, for during this passage he has been transformed into 
Khepera, in which shape he b towed into the sky by 
twelve goddesses, who lead him before Shu, the god of 
the atmosphere of the terrestrial world. Shu places 
him in the opening in the semicircular wall which 
forms the end of the twelfth section, and he now 
appears to mortal eye* as a disk of light, having dis¬ 
carded his mummihed form, in which he traversed the 
Dual. His progress is followed by the acclamations 
of his company" of gods, who fall upon and destroy his 
enemies and sing hymns of praise to him. The Dual, 
as described in the Bufk ef differs considerably 
from that of the B^itk of Him that ii in tht Dimj', but tt 
also possess^ twelve sections, and a similar journey b 
outlined In It. 
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THE JOURNEY OF OSIRIS 

The prindpul gods alluded to in the Btok 9/ the 
Dtud ire : I'em or Atmu, Nu^ Ka, Khepra, Ptah, 
PiaJi-Sckcr, Khnemu, Shu, Set, Horus, Thodi, Neph- 
thvs, Anubis, Amen, and Arm—in fact, the majority 
0/ the principal div in ities of Egypt, Besides these 
there were many lesser gods and a great company of 
spirits, demons, and other supernatunJ beings. Many 
of these demons were very ancient forms of halt- 
forgotten deities. It will be noticed that at nnuitically 
every stage of his journey Osiris left behind him one 
or more of his divine companions, who henceforth were 
supposed to become the rulers or satraps of the regions 
in which be had quitted them. So might an c^thly 
Pharaoh reward his courtiers for services rendered. 

It was only during the Middle Kingdom that the 
conception of Osiris as judge of the dead took dchnitc 
form and received general recognition. In one of the 
chapters of the Boot if Bit Dtad we lind him seated 
in a large hall the roof of which is covered with fire 
and symbols of truth. Before him arc the symbol of 
Anubis, the four sons of Horus, and the Devourcr of 
the West, a monster who serves as his protector. In 
the rear sit the forty-two judges of the dead. The 
deceased makes his appearance before the god and his 
heart » placed in a great balance to be weighed by 
Anuhis, Thotb, tbc scribe of the gods, standing by to 
note the result upon his tablets. Having communi¬ 
cated this to Osiris, the dead man, if found worthy, ia 
presented to the deity, to whom he repeats a long 
prayer, in which he states that he has not committed 
any evil. Those who could not pass the teat were 
hurried away, and so far as is known were in danger 
of being devoured by a frightful monster called Bcby, 
which awaited them outside. The justified deceased 
took part in the life of Osiris and the other gods, 
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which appcvs to have been very much the same as 
that of the Egyptian aristocracy. As has been said, the 
deceased might also transform himself into any animal 
form he eared. The litc of the jiudiied dead is well 
outlined in an insenplion on the tomb ofPaheri^ prince 
of El Kab, which is as follows i “ Tjjou goest in and 
out with a glad heart, and with the rewards of the 
gods. , , . Thou becomest a living soul j thou hast 
power over bread, water, and air. Thou changest thy¬ 
self into a phmnix or a swallow, a sparrow-hawk or a 
heron, as thou desirest. Thou dose cross in the boat 
and art not hindered. Thou satlest upon the water 
when a flood arlseth. Thou iivest anew and thy soul 
is not parted from thy body. Thy soul is a god 
together with the illuminated, and the excellent souls 
spok with thee. Thou art among them and (verily) 
receives! what is given upon earth; thou possessest 
water, p<»sessest air, hast superabundance of that which 
thou d^irest. Thine eyes are given to thee to ace, 
and thine ears to hear apcech, thy mouth speakclh, 
^y legs move, thy hands and arms bestir themselves 
for thee, thy flesh grows, thy veins are in health, and 
thou feclcst thyself well in all thy limbs. Thou hast 
thine upright heart in thy fiosscssion, and thy earlier 
heart belongs to thee. Thou dost mount up to heaven, 
and art summoned ewh day to the libation table of 
Wennofre, thou reccivest the good which has been 
offered to him and the gifts of the Lords of the 
necropolis.*' 

The Bvok ^ iht Head is obviously an allegory of 
the passage of the sun through the underworldf The 
sinking of the sun at nighifaJl would naturally arouse 
in primitive man thoughts as to where the luminary 
dwelt during the hours of gloom, for the sun was to 
early man a Jiving thing. He could watch its motion 
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across the skjr, wid che lig^ht and other benefits which 
he reedved from it came to moke him regard it as 
the source of aJJ good. lx appeared plain to him that 
its diurnal career was cut short hy the attacks of some 
ciicnvjfj and the It^ical setjud of the belief in the 
solar deity as a beneficent power was of course that 
the force hostile to him roust be of evd ditposition. 
k came to be figured as a serpent or dragon which 
nightly battled with the luminary and for » season 
pTeraued.^ The gods of many religions have to 
descend into the otherworld to do battle with 
the forces of death and hell. We tuay sec an 
analogy to the Bwk of tht Head in the Central 
American Vuh^ in which two hero-gods^ the ions 
and nephews of the sun and the moon, descend into 
the dark abyss of the Maya Hades, rout its forces, 
and return triumphant. It has been suggested that 
the^00.( if the Dead was nothing more or Teas than the 
ritual of secret brotherhood, and that the various 
li:^ mentioned in it symbotixed the several stages of 
initiation through which the members hod to p^. 

It is curious that in hia recent interesting book on 
hiexitan Anh^t^hs} _Mr. T. Athol Joyce, of the British 
Museum, has mentioned that the court of the Maya 
underworld, as alluded to in the Popol Vvth^ « sce^* to 
have been conducted on the principle of a secret 
society with a definite form of imtiation.’* It is prac¬ 
tically certain that the mysteries of Elcusis^and similar 
Greek initiatory ceremonies, were concerned with the 
life of the underworld, especially with the story of 
Dcmetcr and Kore, or Ceres, and that a theatric repre¬ 
sentation of the wanderings of the mother in searck of 
her daughter in the underworld was given in the course 
of the ceremoniaL These Greek deities, besides being 
gods of the dead, were gods of agriculturo—com-gods ; 
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but goda of the underworlci often presided over the 
growth of the crops, as it was l^licved that the 
^in germinaied underneath the cartli by thdr in* 
nueiice. Eor example, we find in the P&pil Fuh that 
Xquiq, daughter of one of the Jords or the under¬ 
world, was able to reap a field of maize in a few 
minut^ in a spot where before there had been none. 
All this would seem to point to the probability that 
if jht Book of ike Dead did not contain an early type 
ot initiatory ceremonial, it may have powerfully in¬ 
fluenced the ceremonial of mysteries when they arose, 
The mysteries of the Cabtri, tor example, are supposed 
to be of Egyptian origin* On the other hand, it may be 
;:iosijble that the Book of the Dead represents the cere¬ 
monial of an older prehistoric mystery, which had been 
forgotten by the dynastic Egyptians. Savage races all 
over the world possess such mysteries. The Indians 
of Morth America and the Blackfellows of Australia 
possess most clabomte initiatory' ceremonies ; and it is 
quite possible that the Book of tht Dead may preserve 
the ritual of Neolithic savages who practised it thousands 
of years prior to its connexion with the worship of Osiris, 

The Place cl Puniihmcnt 

Although there docs not appear to have been a por¬ 
tion of the Duat specially reserved for the wicked, they 
were aufiicietitly tormented in many ways to render 
their existence a punishment for any misdeeds com¬ 
mitted during life. At one end of this region were 
pits of fire where grisly dcib'es presided, superintending 
the destruction oTthe bodies of the deceased and hack¬ 
ing them to pieces before they were burned. Their 
punishment was, however, mitigated by the appearance 
of Ra-Osiris on his nightly journey, for as he advanced 
their torments ceased for the time being. 

til " 


THE PLACE OF PUNISHMENT 

The deititt who inflictod punishment upon the 
damntd were the enemtes of Ra-Osiris—personiiica- 
rion$ of (krlcnessj nighty fog> mUt, vapour^ tempest, 
wind, and so forth, and these were destroyed daUy by 
the fiery beams of the luminary. These were pictured 
in human form, and the scenes of their destruction by 
fire have often been mis cake tily supposed to represent 
the burning of the souls of the doomed, Tliis evil 
host was renewed with every revolution of the sun, so 
(hat a fresh phalani of enemies appeared to attack Ra 
each night and morning. It was during the interval 
between dawn and sunKse that they were discomfited 
and punished. The souls of the doomed were in no 
wise enabled to hinder the progress of Ra, but m later 
times these were in some measure identified with the 
enemies of Ra, with whom they dwelt and whom they 
assisted to attack the sun-goo. In the strife which 
ensued tliey were pierced by the fiery sun-rays, sym¬ 
bolized as darts or spears, and the knives which hacked 
their bodies in pieces were h-pical of the fiamca of fire 
emanating from the body of Ra, The lakes and pits 
of lire in which they were submerged typified the 
appearance of the eastern heavens at sunrise. 

There was nothing in the Egyptian creed to justify 
the belief in everlasting punishment, and such a view 
is unsupported by the material of the texts. There is, 
in fact, no parallel in the Egyptian religion to the 
Gehenna of the Hebrews, or the Purgatory and Hell 
of medieval Europe. The Egyptian idea of death did 
not include the conception of the resurrection of a 
iccoiid physical body m the underworld, but, should 
the physical body be destroyed, thc^ considered that 
the ii» or double, the shadow and spirit of man, might 
also perish, U ts strange, all the wme, to oljscrve that 
the Egyptian idea of temporary punishment after death 
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appears to have coloured the nieJIevit Christian con¬ 
ception of that state through Coptic source*. Indeed, 
the Coptic Christians of Egypt appear to have borrowed 
the idea of punishment in tee Dual almost entire from 
their pagan ancestop or con temporaries. Am^Uncau 
cites a Coptic work In which a dead Egyptian tells how 
at the hour of dissolution avenging angels collected 
around him with knives and other weapons, which they 
thrust through amd through him. Other spirits tore 
his soul from his body and, securing it to the back of 
a black horse, galloped off with it to Amcntet. On 
anival there he was first tortured in a place filled with 
noisome reptlla, and was tlicn thrust into outer dark¬ 
ness. He fell into another pit at least two hundred feet 
deep, in which were assembled reptiles of every descrip¬ 
tion, each having seven heads, and here he was given 
over to a serpent which had teeth like iron stakes. 
From Monday to Friday of each week this monster 
gnawed and tore at the doomed wretch, who rested 
only from this torment on &iturday and Sunday. In 
the circumstance that it docs not posit ctcrial punish¬ 
ment, the region of torment, if so it can be named, 
differs from similar ideas in other mythologies ; but in 
the essence cooceniing the nature of the punishment 
meted out, the cutting with knives, stabbing with 
spears, burning with fire, and so forth, it is practically 
at one with the underworlds of other faiths. The 
scencfv of the Egyptian infernal regions also closely 
resembles that of ns eijuivaleots in other mythologies. 
It was not to be lupfjoicd that the Egyprians, with 
their elaborate precautions against bodily attack after 
death, should thieve in eternal punishment. They 
may have believed in punishment for each other, but 
It is highly improbable that any Egyptian who had 
devoted any time to the study of the Stai of At 
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believed tbftt he himtelf was doomed. Hl 5 whole 
future^ according to that Hook, hung upon bis know, 
ledge of the words of power written therein, and surely 
no one with such a comparatively easy means of escape 
could have been so foolish as to neglect it. 

The Egyptian Hr area 

As has been said, the exact position of heaven does 
not appear to have been located, but it may be said in 
a general sense that the Egyptians believed It to be 
placed somewhere above the sky. They called it Pel, 
which expression they used in contradistinction to the 
word Nu, meaning sky. The heavens and the sky 
they regarded as a slab, each end of which rested on 
a support formed of the two mountains Bakhau and 
Manu, the mountains of sunrise and sunset. In primi¬ 
tive dmes heaven was conceived as consisting of two 
portions, the east and the west; but later It was divided 
into four parts, each of which was placed under the 
sovereignty of a god. This region was supported by 
four piUars, each of which agmn was under the directiort 
of a deity, and at a comparati vely late period an extra 
pillar was added to support the middle. In one myth 
we find the heavens spoken of as representing i human 
head, the sun and moon forming the eyes, and the 
supports of heaven being formed by the hair. The 
gods of the four quarters who guarded the original 
pillars were those deities known as Canopic (see 
p. iS), or otherwise called the Children of Horus. 

In heaven dwelt the great god Ra, who sat upon a 
metal throne, the sides of which were emtiossed with 
the faces of lions and the hoofs of bulls. His train or 
company surrounded him, and was in its turn encircled 
by the lesser companies of deities. Each of the gods 
who presided over the world and the Duat had also 
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ha own place in heaven. Beneath the Ics^ct gtxb 
a^n came beings who might well be describetj as 
angcIicaL First among these wcfc the She man-her u, 
or followers of Moms, who waited upon the sun-god^ 
and, if necessary, came to his protection. They were 
regarded as Isetng essential to his wtlfitre. Next 
came the Ashemu, the attributes of which arc un¬ 
known, and after those the Henmemct, perhaps aouJs 
who were to become human beings, but their status js 
by no means dear. They were supposed to live upon 
grain and herbs. There were also beings called Utennu 
and Afa, regarding the charactcmtica of which abso¬ 
lutely nothing is known. Following these camt an 
innumerable host of spirits, souls iniT so forth, chiefly 
of those who had once dwdt upon the earth, and who 
were known collectively as * the living ones,* The 
Egyptians thoitght these might wander about the earth 
and return to heaven at certain fixed times, the idea 
arising probably because they wished to provide j 
future tor the body as well as for the soul and spirit. 
As explained previously, the gods of heaven had their 
complements or doubles on earth, and mao in some 
degree was supposed to partake of this dual nature. The 
Egyptian conception of heaven altered slowly through¬ 
out the ccnttiries. An examinarion of the earliest 
records available shows that the idea of existence after 
death was a sort of shadowy extension of the life of 
this world. Such an idea is tom men to alt primitive 
races. As they progressed, however, (his conception 
betame entirely changed and a more spiritual one took 
its place. The soul, in, and the spirit, Wk, which were 
usually represented as a hawk and a heron in tlie 
hieroglyphic texts, partook of heavenly food and 
became one with the gods, and in time became united 
with the glorified body or heavenly frame, so chat the 
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toul-sptrit, power, ^hade, double, snd name of the 
deceased were flJI collected in the one heavenl]r body 
known as iahu^ which may be described as the spiricud 
body. It was considered to grow out of the dead 
body, and its cjchtcncc became possible throi^h the 
magic ceremonies performed and the words of power 
spoKcn by the priests during the burial service. 

How the Blessed Lived 

In the Beot f/ the Dead it is stated that the spirits 
of heaven are in number 4,60[,2oo. It has been 
suggested that this number was probably the JEgyptian 
enumeration of alt those human spirits who had died 
and had attained to heaven 1 but this is hardly 
probable, for obvious reasons. The manner in which 
these spirits employed their dtne is a little obscure. 
Some directed the revolutions of the heavenly bodies; 
others accompanied the great gods in their journey 
through the heavens ; while sdl! others superintended 
mundane adsirs. They chanted eternal praises of Ra 
as supreme monarch of the gods, and their hymns 
described the wonders of his power and glory. They 
lived upon the rays of light which fell from the eye of 
Horus—that is, they were nourished upon sunlight, 
so that in time their bodies became wholly composed 
of light. According to one myth the gods themselves 
lived upon a species of pLuit called the ' plant of life,' 
which appears to have grown beside a great lake. But 
such a conception is m consonance with an almost 
separate theological idea to the cBcct that the deceased 
dwelt in a Paradise where luxuriant grain-fields were 
watered hy numerous canals, and where material 
delights of every kind abounded. It was perhaps this 
place in which the 'bread of eternity' and the ‘beer 
of eternity,' the celestial fig-tree, and other such 
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conceptions were supposed to form the food of the dead. 
The blessed were supposed to be amiyed in garments 
similar to those whieh clothed the gods, but n rtaiti of 
them seem to have worn white bnen apparel, with 
white sandals on their feet. 

All this goes to show that the heaven of the primi¬ 
tive E^ptians was nothing more than an extension of 
terrcstrla! conditions, oi perhaps it might be said an 
improvement upon them. So tong as the Egyptian 
had the wherewithal to make bread and to brew peer, 
and had cleanly garmcnt<i, and shelter under a home¬ 
stead the ground round which was intersected with 
numerous canals, he considered that to be the best of all 
possible heavens. The crops, of course, wottkl grow 
of themselves. The whole idea was quite a material 
one, if the life was simple hut comfortable. There Is 
nothing sophisticated about the Egyptian heaven like 
the Mohammedan or Christian realms of bliss ; even 
the manner of reaching it was primitive, the early 
dwellers by the Nile imagining that they could reach 
it by climbing on to its metal floor liy way of the 
mountains which supported it, and their later descend¬ 
ants believing that a ladder was necessary for the ascent. 
In many tombs models of these ladders were placed so 
that the dead people might make use of their astral 
counterparts to gain the celestial regions. Even Osiris 
required such a ladder, and was helped to ascend it by 
Ka and Homs, or by Homs and Set. Many pictures 
of such ladders are also found in various papyn of the 
Baoi 6 / tht Dtad which were placed in tombs. Its length 
wa* regulated by the deceased himself according to the 
power of the magical words he pronounced over it. 
The deceased by words of power was further enabled 
to turn himself into many bird and animal shapes. It 
is difficult to understand the reason for these animal 
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trail sformiitioits in Paradise, hut the ranception has a 
parallel in the idea of the Aztec warriors that when 
thcf entered the domain of the sun-god they would 
accompanr him in his course and would descend to 
earth during part of his daily journey In the shape of 
humEning-btrds- 
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CHAPTER V : THE GREAT GODS 

tbt Sua-God 

R A, the grc<l god of the sun, appears to have 
occupied a prominent position in the Egyptian 
pantheon at a very early period. The Egyptian* 
of later days appear to have thought that the name was 
in some way associated with creation, Sun-wotship in 
Egypt was very andentiand it is prohable that a number 
ot sun-cults became fused in that of Ra, It is certain, 
indeed, that this was the case with the cult of the hawk- 
god Hcru or Uorus. Both of these detrics are usually 
figured with the body of a man and the head of a hawk, 
but they sometimes have the veritable form of that bird. 
The hawk in Egypt appears to have been Identified 
with the sun from the earliest times. Its power of 
flight and the heights to which it can rise were probably 
the reasons^ assigned for its association with the great 
luminary of day. But in many lands birds of heaven- 
a^iringflightIvaveaymboliMdthesun. Amongseverat 
of the North Amcrtan Indian tribes the eagle typifies 
the sun. The condor typified the orb of day in ancient 
Peru, and perhaps the eagle did the same in some aspects 
of the MeKican religion. But it Is not always birds of 
lofty flight which typify the sun. Thus the q^uctial 
bird seems to have stood for it in Mexico and Centra] 
America, and in the same countries the humming-bird 
or colibri was sometimes associated with it. It is strange 
that just as wc find the bird and the serpent combined 
in the Mexican god Quetaalcoatl, so we discover them 
to some extent associated in Ra, who wears as his symbol 
the disk of the sun endrded by the serpent Khut. 

The Egyptians had several varying conceptions as 
to the manner in which the sun crossed the heavens. 

One of these was that it sailed over the watery mass of 
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RA THE SUN-GOD 

Ihc sky In relays of boats or barques. Thus the rising 
tun occupied the barque Msjizet, which means * growing 
strong/ and the evening sun was ferried to the place of 
setting by the barque Mesektet, which means*mowing 
wcak^ in both of which names will be readily dis¬ 
covered allegorical titles for the rising and setting sun. 
The definite path of Ra across the sky had been planned 
at the time of oreation by the goddess Matt, who per¬ 
sonified justice and order. 

The daily voyage of Ra was assisted by a company 
of friendly deities, who navigated hia barque to the place 
of the setting sun, the course being set out by Thoth 
and Malt, while Horua acted as steersman and com¬ 
mander, On each side of the boat swam one of two 
pilot fishes called Abtu and Ant, but, notwithstanding 
the assistance of his fellow deities, the barque of Ra 
was constantly beset by the most grisly monsters and 
demons, who strove to put every obstacle in the way 
of its successful passage. 

By far the mcMt potent of these was the serpent 
Apep, who personified the darkness of night, and con¬ 
cerning whom we gain much information from the 
Scei c/Over/hrvmnx /ffitp, whkh give* spells and other 
instructions for the checkmating of the monster, which 
were recited daily in the temple of Amcn-Ra at Thebes. 
In ^h^^ Apep is referred to as a crocodile and a serpent, 
and it is described how by the aid of sympathetic magic 
he is to be speared, cut with knives,decapitated, roasted 
and finally consumed by fire, and his evil followers also. 
These maglc^ acts were dulv carried out at Thebes day 
by day, and it was supposed that they greatly assisted 
the journey of the sun-god. In Apep we have a figure 
such as is known in nearly cveiy mythology. He Is 
the monster who daily combats with, and fin Jtysucceeds 
in devouring, the sun. He is the same as the dragons 
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which fought with Beowulf the 9 urt-hero„ 19 the night- 
Jmgon of Chinese mythology, as the Fenris-wolT of 
Scandinavian story, and the multitudinous monsters of 
fable, legend, and ^mance. We find his counterpart 
also in the Babylonian drBgon Tiamat, who was slain bv 
Marduk. ^ 

Rat 

In the late period there was invented for Ra s female 
counterpart. Rat, who is depicted as a woman having on 
her head a disk with horns and a uneus. She does not 
seem to have been of any great importance, and per¬ 
haps only sprang fram the idea that every great deity 
must have his female double. The worship of Ra in 
Egypt during the dynastic period was centred in the 
city of Anu, On, or Heliopolis, about five miles from 
the modern Cairo. The priests of the god had settled 
there during the Fifth Dynasty, the first king of which, 
User-ka.f^ was hlgh*priest of the god, a circumstance 
which denotes that the cult must even at this early 
period (.1350 b.c.) have gained great ascendancy in that 
part of Egypt. 

An ancient legend describes how the progeny of Ra 
first gained the Egyptian throne, and will be found 
on page 200. 

This tradition proves that in early times the kings of 
Egypt believed themselves to have been descended 
from Ra, who, it was affirmed, had once ruled over the 
country and whose blood flowed in the veins of the 
entire Egyptian royal family. Indeed, Ra was said to 
have lieen the actual father of several Egyptian kings, 
who were therefore regarded as gods incarnate. Such 
priestly fictions gave the theocratic class added power, 
until at last the worship of Ra praciieally superseded 
that of almost every other deity tii the Nile valley. 


FUSION OF MYTHS 

these being absorbed into the theologic^ sy^lcfit of tbe 
priests of tleliopolisii ajid granted subordinate positions 
tn the group which surrounded the great sun-god. 


FueiDa of M^hs 

It h not in Egypt alone that we find such astute 
subterfuges made to subserve the purposes of the 

f tricsUiood. In most mnhologies we iscover that 
egenda of creation and of the origin of deities have in 
many cases been manufactured from two or more myths 
which have been so skilfully amalganiated that it Is only 
by the most careful and patient study that they can be 
resolved into their original components. Thus wc find 
in che Book of Genesis that beside the existence of 
Jahveh^ the creative power^ wc have evidences of a 
polytheistic pantheon calJedl Elobim. This shows that 
two accounts of the Hebrew creation^ the one mono¬ 
theistic and the other polytheistic, have become fused 
together. Perhaps one of the best examples of this 
dovetailing of myths is to be found in one of the 
creation legends of Peru, In which philosophic skill has 
fused all the forms of worship through which Peruvian 
thought passed Into one definUe whole. Thus the 
various stages of belief from simple animism to anthro¬ 
pomorphism arc visible to the student of mythology in 
perusing this one legend. That the same feat had 
been accomplished by the Kkhes of Central America in 
their wonderful book, the PopdVuh^ was shown by the 
writer in an article printed in the TimfJ some years 


ago. 

The original local god of Heliopolis was Tern or Atom, 
who was united with Ra as Ra-Tem. The power of the 
priests of Ra declitied somewhat about the close of the 
Sixth Dynasty, but In the reign of Senusert D 
* Or Uwotca. 
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(f *-433 s.c.)thc temple At HeliopoHs was rebuilt, being 
dedicated to Ra and to two of h» forms, Horus and 
Temu. In this temple were kept models of the sacred 
boats of Ra, the Manzet, containing a hawk-headed 
figure of Ra, and the Mesektet, a man-headed staiuc 
ot him. 

Primitive as is the nature of sun-worship, it possesses 
elements which enable it to survive where many' more 
advanced and complicated cults succumb. Even in 
such a country, aide by aide with an aristocracy of real 
inteliigcnce but limited opportunities, there must natu¬ 
rally have existed miUions of oeasants and helots who 
were only to be distinguished mom savages because of 
their contact with their superiors and their settlement 
as an agricultural race. To them the sun would, it 
might be thought, appear as the god par exec/Zettit^ the 
great quickencr and fructifier; but we find the cult of 
Ra more or less of an aristocratic theolodcal system, 
in early times at least; and for the cult of the people 
we have to turn to the worship of OstHa. Undoubtedly 
the best parallel to the worship of Ra in Egypt is to 
be found in that of the sun in ancient Peru, Just as 
the monarch of Peru personified the sun on earth, and 
acted as his regent in, the terrestrial sphere, so the 
Egyptian moiiarchs styled themselves ‘sons of the sun/ 
In ^th initinces the solar cult was eminently aristo¬ 
cratic in character, ^This is proved, by the circumstance 
that the paradise of Ra. was a sphere more spiritual by 
far than th^ of Osiris, with its purely material Jelighta. 
Those happy enough to gain the heaven of the sun-god 
were clothed with light, and their food was described 
as Might/ The Osirian paradise, again, it will be 
recall^, consisted of converse with Osiris and feasting 
with him. Indeed, the aristocratic caste in all countries 
shrink* from the conception that it must in the after- 
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life rub shoulders with the common herd. This ns 
dchniteljr the cxsc in ancient Mexico and ScandiiizviXf 
where only warriors killed in battle might enter 
paradise, These beliefs, however^ were never sufH'^ 
ciently powerful to obliterate the cult of Osiris, and as 
the Egyptiati mind was of a stroncly material cast, it 
greatly favoured the conceptioti of a ' held of ree^ * 
and a *fieltl of peace/ where man could enjoy the good 
things and creature-comforts that he so much desired 
upon earth, rather than the unsubstantial fare and 
raiment of the more superlative sphere of Ra. 

Ra ud OtJrla 

A great but silent struggle was waged for many cen¬ 
turies between the priesthoods of Ra and Oaihs, but in 
the end the beliefs clustering around the latter deity 
gained pre-eminence, and he took over the titles, 
powers, and attributes of the great god of the sun. 
Then it was probable, as has elsewhere been stated, that 
the conception of a moon- and a sun-god became fused 
in hla person. The worship of Osiris was fundamen¬ 
tally Afnan and Egyptian in character, but there is 
strong reason to believe that the cult of Ra possessed 
many foreign elements, possibly West Asiatic in origin, 
which accounts for the coldness with which the masses 
of Egypt regarded his worship. Heliopolis, his dty, 
contained many inhabitants of Asiatic birth, and this 
may account to some extent for the introduction of 
some of the tenets in his creed which the native Egyp¬ 
tians found unpalatable. 

There is no doubt, however, that, to the aristocracy 
of Egypt at least, Ra stood in the position of creator 
and lather of the gods. Osiris stood in relation to him 
as a son. In fact, the relations of these two deities may 
be regarded as that between god the father and god the 
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ran, and juit as in certain theologies the figure of god 
the son has overshadowed chat of god the father, so 
did Osiris overshadow Ra* 

The god Tern, or Atum, who, as has been said, was 
originalTjr the local deity of Heliopolis, was in the 
dynastic period held to be one of the forma of Ra, and 
a person!iicatioo of the setting sun. Tcm was one of 
the hrst gods of the Egyptians. He is depicted as 
sailing In the boat of Ra, with whom he was dearly 
united in early times as Ra-Tem. He appears to have 
been a god who possessed many attributes in common 
with Ra, and later on he seems to have been identified 
with Osiris as well. In the myth of Ra and Isis Ra 
says, “ I am Khepera in the morning, and Ra at noon* 
day, and Tcm in the evening,*' which shows that to the 
Egyptians the day was divided into three parts, each of 
which was presided over by a s^icdal form of the sun- 
god, Tern was worshipped in one of his forms as a 
serpent, 3 fairly common shape for a sun-god, for in 
many imuntries the snake or rarpent, tall in mouth, 
symboltus the disk of the sun. 

The Sacred Beetle 

Khepera, the remaining form of Ra, is generally 
represented in human form with a beetle upon Tiis head. 
The worship of the beetle was very ancient in Egypt, 
and we must regard its fusion with the cult of Ra as 
due to priestly infiuence. The sesrab^us, having laid its 
eggs in the sand of Egypt, rolls them into a little ball 
of manure, which It then propels across the sand with 
its hind legs to a hole which it has previously dug, 
wh^ the eggs are hatched by the rays of the sun. This 
action of the beetle seemed to the ancient Egyptians 
to resemble the rolling of the sun across the heavens, so 
that Khepem, the rising luminary, was symbolised by it. 









































































AMEN 

Khcpera is i deity of some importance, for he ii 
called creator of the gods and lather of the gods. He 
was also looked upon as a ^rpe of the resurrection, 
because of his symbolizing the ball enclosing living 
germs, and probably in a secondary sense, because the 
rising sun steps as it were from the gr^ve of night 
morning after morning with the greatest ecrtauity. 
The scarabs which were found on Egyptian mummies 
typified this hope of resurrection, and have been found 
in Egyptian tombs as old as the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 


Aom 

Although the god Amtn appears to have been 
numbered among the deities of Egypt as early as the 
Fifth Dynasty, when he was allud^ to as one of the 
primeval gods,* it was not until a later period that 
his votaries b^gan to exercise the enormous power 
which they wielded throughout Egypt. Witn the 
exception of Ra and Osiris, the worship of Amen was 
more widespread than that of any other god In the 
Nile valley; but the circumstances behind the growth 
of his cult certainly point to its having been dis¬ 
seminated by political rather than reli^ous propa- 
^nda. ^^at his attributes were in the time of the 
Ancient Empire we do not know. The name means 
‘what IS hidden,* or what cannot be seen, and we are 
constantly informed in votive hymns and other com- 
positions that he is «hidden to his children** and 
“hidden to gods and men.** It has been advanced 
that these expressions refer to the setting of the sun, 
but there is far better reason for supposing that they 

'Dimii.aeniiottmth* pmmH ofUim(Siif), Djnuirlof. 
dritj which m»y mem Amen, but mty itw mean 'The Hidden 
Une, tsd the epithet which followt ippun tn epplj m Oiirii. 
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imp]^ that Amen is a g&d who catinot be viewed bj 
mortal eyes, mvUible and inscrutable. It is not difti. 
cult to sec that the conception of such a deity would 
speedily win favour with a priestly and theological 
class, who would quickly tire of the more materia] 
cults by which they were surrounded, and who would 
strain after a form of godhead less crude than the 
purely symbolical systems which held sway in the 
country. In fact, the whole theological history of Amen 
Is that of a priesthood who were determined to Impose 
upon a rather materialistic population a more spiritual 
type of worship and a higher conception of God. 

Amen was represented in numerous forms :' in the 
shape of a man seated on a throne, with the head of 
a frog and the body of a man, with a serpent's head, 
as an ape and as a lion. But the most general form 
in which he was drawn was that of a bearded man 
wearing on hia head two long and very straighr plumes, 
which are coloured alternately red and green or red and 
blue. He is clothed in a linen tunic, wean bracelets, 
and necklet, and from the back of his dress there hangs 
an animal's tail, which denotes that he was a god 
originating in early times. In a later form he 
has the head of a hawk when fused with Ra, The 
great centre of his worship and of bis rise to power 
was the dty of Thebes, where in the Twelfth 
Dynasty a temple was built in hta honour. At that 
period he was a mere local god, but when the princcf 
of Thebea came into power and gra&pcil (he sovereignty 
of Egypt the reputation of Amen rose with theirs, 
and hc^ became a prominent god in Upper Egypt. 
His priesthood, $eia.lng upon the new political con¬ 
ditions, cleverly sueweded in identifying him with Ra 
and hts subsidiary forms, all of whose attributes they 
* Tit Gtis iL p. i, 
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ascribed to Amen i but ihcf further stated that dthoupb 
their deit^ Included in himself all their characterlsttcs, nc 
was much greater and loftier than ihey^ As we have 
already observed^ the god of the qapiul of Egypt for the 
lime being was the national deity» and when this lot fell 
to the fortune of Amen his priesthood took fidl advao^ 
tage of it. Never was a god so exploited and^ tf the 
term may be employed, advertised as was Amen, 
When evil days wll upon Egypt and the Hyksos 
overran the country. Amen, thanks to his priestly pro- 
ugonists, wcarhered the storm and, because of interne¬ 
cine strife, had become the god par oi the 

Egyptians, When the country recovered from its 
troubles and matters began to r^ht themselves once 
more, the military successes of the kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty redounded greatly to the power 
and glory of Amen, and the spoil of conquered Pales¬ 
tine and Syria loaded his temples. Tnerc was of 
course great dimtisfretion on the port of the wor¬ 
shippers of Ra at such a condition of affairs, Osiris, 
as the popular god, could not well be displaced, as he 
had too large a hold on the imagination ot the people, 
and his cult and character were of too peculiar a nature 
to admit of usurpation by another deity. His cull 
had been slowly evolved, probably through many cen, 
turics, and the clrcumstjmces of his worship were 
unique. But the cult of Ra was challenged by that 
of a deity who not only presented like attributes, but 
whose worship was on the whole more spiritual and 
of a higher trend than that of the ereat sutv-god. We 
do not know what theological battTca were waged over 
the question of the supremacy of the two gods, but we 
do know that priestly skill was, as in other cases, more 
than equal to the occasion. A fusion of the gods took 
place. It would be rash to assert that this amatgama* 
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tbn was 2 planned afialr between the two warring 
cults, and it is more probable that their devotees quietly 
acquiesced in a gradual process of fiision. The Theban 
priests would come to reeognize that it was impossible 
to destroy altogether the worship of Ra, so they would 
as politic men bow to the inevitable and accept his 
amalgamation with their own deity. 

Amea'i Rbe to Pffwcf 

Many hymns of Amcn-Ra, especially that occurring 
in the papyrus of Hu-nefer, show the completeness 
of this fusion and the rapidity with which Amen had 
risen to power. In about a century from being a 
mere local god he had gained the title of ^ king of the 
gods* of -Egypt- His pKesthood had become by fiir 
the most powerful and wealthy in the land, and even 
rivalled royalty itself Their political power can only 
be described as enormous. They made war and 
peace, and when the Ramessid Dynasty came to an 
end the htgh-pricst of Amen-Ra was raised to the 
royal power, instituting the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
known as the ‘dynasty of priest-'klngs.' But if they 
were sp-ong in theology, they were caiainly not so 
in military genius. They could not enforce the 
payment of tribute which their predecessors had 
wrung from the surrounding countnes, and their 
poverty increased rapidly. The shrines of the god 
Unwished for want of attendants, and even the higher 
ranks of the priesthood itself suffered a good deal of 
hardship. Robber bands infested the vicinity of the 
ternples, and the royal tombs were looted. But if 
their power waned, their pretensions certainly did not, 
and even in the face of Libyan aggression in the Della 
they continued to vaunt the glory of the god whom 
they served. Examining the texts and hymns which 
> 4 * 
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AMEN'S RISE TO POWER 
fell us what WE know of Aman-Ra, we find that in 
them he is conaldered as the gener^ source of life, 
animate and inanimate, and is identified with the 
creator of the universe, the ‘unknown god*’ All 
the attributes of the entire Egyptian pantheon were 
lavished upon him, with the exception of those ot 
Osiris, of whom the priests of Amcn-Ra appear to 
have taken no notice. But they could not displace the 

? reat god of the dead, although they might ignore him. 
n one of hut forms certainly, that of Khenau the 
Moomgod, Amen bears a slight likeness to Osiris, but 
we cannot say that in this form he usurps the tilt of 
the god of the underworld in any respect. Amen-Ra 
even occupied the shrines of many other gods through¬ 
out the Nile valley, absorbing their attributes and 
entirely taking their place. One of his most popular 
forms was tlut of a goose, and the animal was sacred 
to him in many parts of Egypt, as was the ram. 
Small figures of him made in the Ptolemaic form have 
the bearded face of a man, the bodv of a beetle, the 
wings of a hawk, human legs with the toes and claws 
of a lion. All this, of course, only symbolizes the 
many-sided character of him who was regarded as the 
greatest of all gods, and typified the manner in which 
attributes of every description resided in him. The 
entire pesitfi or company of the gods was supposed to 
be unified in Amen, and indeed wc may describe his 
cult as one of the most serious attempts of antlc|uity to 
formulate a system of monoihcbm, the worship of a 
single god. That they did not achieve this was by no 
means their fault, Wc must look upon them as a 
band of enlightened men animated by a spiritual fire, 
which burned vciy brightly among the sadly material 
surroundings of Egypt. But, tike all priestly hier¬ 
archies, they possessed the Inherent weakness of 
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Ambition and the love of overweemng power. Had 
they relegated polidca to it a proper apherc, they might 
have been much more $ucceasfiu than they were; but 
the true cause of their uttimate failure to conquer 
entirely the other cults of Egypt lay in the circum¬ 
stance of the vtty ancient and deep-seated nature of 
thcie cults, and or the primeval and besotted ignorance 
of those who supported them, 

Thf Oracle of Jupher'Afnmen 

No part of Egypt was free from the dominion of 
Amcn-Ra* which spread north and south, east and weat, 
and had ramiheations in Syria, Nubia, and other Egyp¬ 
tian dependencies. Its most powerful centres were 
Thebes, Hermonthis, Coptos, i^^lopoIis, Hcmiopolis 
Magna, and in Lower Egypt Memphis,Sals, Heliopolis, 
and Mendes, In one of the oases in Later times he 
had a great oracle, known as that of Jupitcr-Ammon, 
a mysterious spot frequented by superstitious Greeks 
and Romans, who went there to consult the deity on 
matters of state or private importance. Here every 
roguery of priestcraft was practised. An idol of the 
god was on occasion carried through the temple by his 

E riests, responding, if he were in a good humour, to 
is votaries, not by speech, but by nodding and pointing 
with outstretched arm. We know from classical authors 
that the Egyptians possessed the most wonderfufakiU in 
the manu»cturc of automata, and there Is no room for 
doubt that the god responded to the questions of the 
eager devotees who had made the journey to his shrine 
by m^ns of cleverly concealed strings. But the oracle 
of Jupiter-Ammon in Libya it surrounded in ohscunty. 
Even Ateaandcr the Great paid a visit to this famous 
shrine to satisfy himself whether or not he was the son 
of Jupiter. Lysandcr and HantiibaJ also journeyed 
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thither, «tid the former received » two-edged answer 
from the deity, not unlike that which Macbeth received 
from the witches. 

Mut the Mother 

The great female counterpart of Amcn-Ra was Mut, 
the ‘ world-mothcf-‘ She is usually represented as a 
woman wearing the united crowns of north and south, 
and holding the papyrus sceptre. Iti some pictures 
she is delineated with wings, and in others the heads of 
vultures project from her shoulders. Like her husband, 
she is occasionally adorned with every descTiption of 
attribute, human and animal, probably to typiiy her 
universal nature. Mut, like Amen, swollowed up a 
great many of the attributes of the female deities of 
Egj'pt. She was thus identified with Bast, Nckhcbet, 
and others, chieSy for the reason that because Amen 
had usurped the attributes of other she, as his 

wife, mult do the same. She ii a striking example in 
mythology of what marria^ can do for a goddess, 
Hven Hathor was identified with her, as was Ta-uri 
and every other goddess who could be regarded as 
having the attributes of a mother. Her worship 
centred at Thebci, where her temple was situated a 
little to the south of the shrine of Amcn-Rs. She was 
styled the * lady of heaven' and *qucen of the gods,' 
and her hieroglyphic symbol, a vulture, was_ worn 
on the crowns of Egypt's queens as typical of their 
motherhood. The temple of Mut at Thebes was built 
by Amen-hetep III about 1450 i.c.^ lu approach was 
lined by a wonderful avenue of sphinxes, and It over¬ 
looked an artificial lake, Mut was probably the original 
female counterpart of Nu, who in same manner became 
associated with Amen, She is mentioned only ante in 
the Booi «f Ae Dead in the Theban Recension, which 
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ts not 2 little »tr«rige considering the reputaticiti she 
must have enjoyed with the priesthood of Amen, 

Puh 

Ptah was the greatest of the gods of Memphis. 
He personihed the rising sun^ or^ rather, a phase of 
it—that is, he represented the orb at the time when 
it begins to rise above the horizon, or unmediately 
after it has risen. The name is said to mean ‘ opener/ 
from the circumstance that Ptah was thought to open 
the day; but this derivation has been combated. Dr 
Brugsch suggests 'sculptor' or*engraver' as the true 
translation, and as Ptah was the god of all handicrafts 
it seems most probable that this is correct, Ptah seems 
to have retained the same characteristics ftom the period 
of the Second Dynasty down to the latest times. In 
early days he seems to have been regarded as a creator, 
or perhaps he was confounded with one of the first 
Egyptian oeatlve deities. We hnd him alluded to in 
the Pyramid Teat of Teta as the owner of a ' work* 
shop/ and the passive seems to imply that it was Prah 
who fashioned new boats in which the souls of the 
dead were to live in the Duat. From the of iht 
we learn that he was a great worker in meiala, 
a master architect, and framer of everything in the 
universe; and the fact that the Romans identified him 
with Vulcan greatly assists our understanding of his 
attributes. 

It was Ptah who, in company with Khnemu, carried 
out the ooramandt of Thoth concerning the creation of 
the universe. To Khnemu was given the fashioning 
of animals, while Ptah was employed in making the 
heavens and the earth. The great metal plate which 
was supposed to form the floor of heaven and the roof 
of the sky was made by Ptah, who also framed the 
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THE SEKER'BOAT 

•uppom which uphcW it We find him conitandy 
associ&tcd with other gods'“theit iSi he tsJccs od the 
iitributes or chamcteristics of other deities for ccttaia 
fixed purposes. For example, as architect of the 
universe he partakes of the nature of Thoth, and as 
the god who beat out the metal floor of heaven he 

resembles Shu, . 

Ptah is usually represented as a bearded man haviRg 
a bald head, and dressed in habiliments which fit as 
closely as a shroud* Front the back of his fteck hangs 
a Mcnat, the symbol of happiness, and along with the 
usual insignia of royalty and godhead he holds the 
symbol of stability. As Puh^Seker he representa the 
union of the creative power with that of chaos or dark¬ 
ness;* Ptah-Seker is, indeed, a form of Osiris In his 

t uisc of the Night-sun, or dead Suo-god* Seker is 
gured as a hawk-headed man in the form of a mummy, 
h^ body resembling that of Ptah. Originally Seker 
represented darkness alone, but in later times came to 
be identified with the Night-sun* Seker is, indeed, con¬ 
founded in places with Sept, and even with Gcb. He 
appears to have ruled that portion of the underworld 
where dwelt the souls of the InhablUnts of Memphis 
and its neighbourhood. 

The Sefctf'boat 

In the great ceremonies connected with this god, and 
especially on the day of his festival, a boat ^led the 
Seker-boat was placed upon a sledge at sunrise, at the 
time when the rays of the sun were slowly beginning 
to diffuse themselves over the earth. It was then 
drawn round the santtu^, which act typified the 
revolution of the sun. This boat was known as Henu, 
and is mentioned several rimes in the Bwk of du Dt^, 
* Kud|e, f. tU. 1, p. joj.. 
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It {lid not resemble An ordtnuy boat, but one end of ti 
was much hlehcr than the other, mnd was fashioned in 
the shape oi the head of an animal resembling a 
gazelle. In the centre of the vessel was a coffer aur- 
mounted bj* a hawk with outspread wings, which was 
supposed to contain the bodf of Osiris, or of the dead 
Sun-god. The Seker- or Henu-boat was probably a 
form of the Me»ektet-boat,in which the sun sailed over 
the sky during the second half of hit dailr journey, and 
in which he entered the underworld in the evening. 
Although Seker was fairly popular as a deity in ancient 
Egypt, hit attributes seem to have been entlmly usurped 
by Ptsih. We also find the triple-named deity Ptab- 
Seker-Asar or Ptah*Sckcr-Oairia, who is often repre- 
tented as a hawk on coffer* and sarcophagi. Ateut 
the Twenty-second Dynasty thb triad kid practically 
become one with Osiris, mnd he had even variants 
which took the attributes of Min, Amsu, and Khepera. 
He has been described as the * triune god of the resurre^ 
tion/ There is very little doubt that the amalgamation 
of these gods was brought about by prlestlv Influence. 

PtaK was also connected with the goil known as 
Tcnen, who Is usually represented in hum^n form and 
wearing on his head the crown with ostrich feathers. 
He is also drawn working at a potter’s wheel, upon 
which he shapes the egg of the world. In other 
drawings he is depicted as holding a scimitar. Dr 
Budge suggests that this weapon shows that he is the 
destructive power of nature or the warrior-god, but 
this is most unlikely. The sdmitar of Ptah In h»s 
guise as Tcnen is precisely the same as those axes 
which are the attributes of creative deities all over the 
world. With this scimitar he carves out the earth, as 
the god of the Ainu of Japan shapes it with Ml hatcher, 
or as other deities which have already been mentioned 
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BAST 

use (heir s«* or hammers. Tenen was probtWy a 
primeval creative god, but for that reason was co¬ 
ordinated with Ptah. 

Sfkhmet 

The principal centre of the worship of Ptah was 
Memphis, in which were also situated the temples of 
Sekhmet,* Bast, Osiris, Sckcr, Haihor, and I-em-hctep, 
as well as that of Ra. The female counterpart of Ptah 
was Sekhmet, and they were the parenta of Nefer-ttm. 
SekhmeC was later identified with forms of Hathor, 
She had the head of a lioness, and may be looked 
upon as bearing the same relation to Bast as Nephthys 
beam to Isis. She was the personification of the fierce 
destroying heat of the sun’s rays. One of her names 
is Nesert, flame, in which she personifies the destroying 
element. 

Tbs Sercj] Wise Ones 

We occasionally find Ptah in company with certain 
beings called the Seven Wise Ones of the goddess 
Mch-urt, who was their mother. Wc are told that 
they came forth from the water, from the pupil of the 
eye of Ra, and that they took the form of seven 
hawks, flew upward, and, together with Thoth, presided 
over learning and letters. Ptah as master-architect 
and demiuj^e, carrying out the designs of Thoth and 
his assistants, partook of the attributes of all of them, 
as did his femal e counterpart SekhmeC. 

Bast, the Bubastis of the Greeks, assessed the 
attributes of the cat or lioiicw, the latlcr being a 
more modern development ot her diaractcr. The 
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name impUes * the tcarer’ or * render/And she is also 
entitled * the Isd^r of Sept'—that of the stiir Sothis. 

She was further sometimes identified with Isis and 
Hathor. In contradistinction to the fierce Sekhmet, 
she typified the mild fertilizing heat of the sun. The 
cat loves to bask In the aiin*s rays, and it is probably 
for this reason that the anlinal was taken as symbolizing 
this goddess. She Is amalgamated with Sekhmet ana 
Ra in a deity known as Sekhmet-Bast^Ra, and as such 
is represented as a woman with a man's head, and 
wings sprouting from her arms, and the heads of two 
vultures springing from her neck. She has also the 
claws of a lion. She was the godded of the eastern 
part of the Delta, and was worshipped at Bubastis, in 
Lower Egypt. Her worship seems to have been of 
very considerable antiquity in that region, wd although 
she is mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, it is only occa¬ 
sionally that she figures in the B«9k 9f tht In 

all probability she was originally a cat totem, and in 
any case was first worshipped in the shape of a cat 
pure and simple. It has b^en staled that she possesses 
the characteristics of a foreign goddess, but there do 
not appear to be any very strong grounds for this 
assumption. Although she n connected with lire and 
with the sun, it would appw that »hc also has some 
association with the lunar disk, for her son Khensu is 
a moon-god. Cat-gods are often assocUied with the 
moon, chiefly because of the fertility of the animal 
which typified the ideals of fruitfulness and growth 
connected with the lunar orb. 

The Fcativa] ef Bait 

Herodotus gives a very picturesque description of 
a festival of this ecxldcss, which took place in the 
months of April and May. He says that tlic inhabitants 
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THE FESTIVAL OF BAST 
of the city of Bubaatiii sailed toward it in ships* pbpng 
upon drums and tabors and making a great noise, those 
who did not play dapping their hands and singing 
loudly. Having arrived at the dty, they danced and 
held festival with drinking and song. ^ 

Of the city of Bubastls he gives a vivid picture, which 
has been translated by an old English author as follows : 
♦•The noble dty of Bubastis scemeth to be very 
haughty and highly planted, in which city is a temple 
of excellent memory dedicate to the goddesse Bubastis* 
called in our speech Diana, than the which, albeit there 
be other churches both bigger and more richly fur* 
nished, yet for the sightly grace and aeemclynesse of 
building, there is none comparable unto it- Besides, 
the very entrance and way that Icadtth unto the city, 
the rest is in forme of an'lUnde, indosed round about 
with two sundry streames of the river Nilus, which 
runne to either ride of the path way, and leaning is it 
a lane or causey betwecnc them, without meeting, 
take their course another wayg These armes of the 
Uoud are each of them an hundred foote broade, beset 
on both sides the banckes with %rc braunched trees, 
ouershadowing ye waters with a coole and^ pleasant 
shade. The gate or entry of the city Is in heighth to. 
paces, hauing in the front a bcautifull image, 6- cubitca 
In measure. The temple it selfr situate in the mlddest 
of yc dty, is cuermore in sight to those yt passe to and 
fro- For although vc dty by addition of earth vas 
arrered and made higher, yet ye tempic standing as It 
did in yc beginning, and ncucr mooued, is in mancr of 
a lofty and stately tower, in open and clearc viewe to 
eucry parte of ye dty. Rouna about the which goeth 
a wall, Ingrauen with figures and portraitures of sundry 
beasts. The inner temple is enuironed with an high 
grove of trees, set and planted by the Kande and mdui- 
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trie of tticrt I in the whiche temple iisnndmganim«gc. 
The length of the temple U in euery way a furlong. 
From the entrance of the temple Eaatward, there is a 
fayre large causey leading to the house of MercurT» in 
length uree furlongs lUid four acres broade^ all of 
iaire stone, and hemmed in on each side with a course 
of goodly tail trees planted by the hands of men, and 
thus as touching the description of ye temple.'' 

HeCer^Tem 

Ncfcr-tcm was the son of Ptah and Sekhmet, or ot 
Ptah and Bast. He is drawn as a man surmounted by 
plumes and sometimes standing upon a Uon. Indeed, 
occasionally he is painted as having the head of a lion 
and with a body in mummy-ihape. In early times he 
was Bymboliaed by the lotus-Howcr. He was the 
third member of the triad of Memphia, which was 
made up of himself with Ptah and Sekhmei. His 
attributes are anything but wcU deHned, but he is 
probably the young Tcm, god of the rising sun. He 
is perhaps typified by the lotus because the sun would 
often seem to the F.gyptians to rise from beds of this 
plant in the Delta of the country. In later texts he is 
identified with numerous gods all of whom appear to 
be for ms of Hocus or Thoih. 

I'Cai'htlcp 

I-em.hetep, another son of Ptah, was also regarded 
as the third member of the great triad of Memphb, 
The name means * Come in peace,’ and was given him 
because he was supposed to bring the art of healing 
to mankind. Tike his father Ptah, be is depicted as 
wearing a skulUap, Befote him is stretched a roll ot 

E pynw to typify his character as a god of study and 
trning ; but It is as a god of medicine that he was 
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I-EH-HETEP 

mo 5 t poputsir in Egypt. In later tinea he took the 
place of I hoth w scribe of the gods, and provided 
the words of magic power which protected the dead 
from their enemies in the Duit, He had also a 
funerary character, which perhaps implies that phy¬ 
sicians may have been in some manner connected with 
the art of embalmment. He ts addressed, in a text of 
the Ftolemiei in his temple on the island of Phil« 
as he who givelh life to all men.” He was dso 
supposed to send the boon of deep to the suffering, 
and indeed the sorrowful and afflicted were under his 
especial patronage. Dr Budn ventures the opinion 
that “ if we codd trace his history to its beginning, 
we should find probably that he was origmoUy a 
very highly skilled medicine-man, who had introduced 
Some eTctnentary knowledge of medicine amongst the 
Egyptians, and who was connected with the practice 
of the art of preserving the bodies of the dead by 
means of drugs and spices and linen bandages,” The 
supposition it a very likely one indeed, only the 
medicine-man must have become fairly sophisticated 
in later times, as is evidenced by bis perusing a roll of 
papyrus. 1-cm-hctep was the god of physicians and 
those who dealt in medical magic, and His worship was 
certainly of very ancient date in Memphis. Dr Budge 
goes so far as to suggest that 1-em-hetcp was the 
deified form of a dminguished physician who was 
attached to the priesthood of Ra, ajid who flourished 
before the end of the rule of the kings of the Third 
Dvnastv* In the songs which were sung in the temple 
of Antuf cxcurs the passage : “ I have heard the words 
of l-em-hetcp and of Heru-tatw-f, which axe repeated 
over and over again, but where are their places this 
day ? Their walls arc overthrown, their seats have 
no longer any being, and they are as if they had never 
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ciiated. No man comcth to declare unto us what 
manner of bemgs thejf were, and none telleth us of 
their possessions,” Hem-tata-f was a inati of 
learning, who, as we find In the Tale of the Magician 
given elsewhere in this book, brought that mysterious 
person to the court of his father Khufu, He also 
discovered certain chapters of the Brnk ihi DiaJ. It 
is likely, thinks Dr Budge, that the said l-cm-hctcp 
who Is mentioned in connexion with him was a man 
of the same type, a skilled physician, whose acts and 
deeds were worthy of being classed with the words of 
Heru-tata-f. The picture* and figures of I-em-hetep 
suggest that he was of human and local origin, and 
he had a great hold upon the imagination of later 
Egyptians of the Saltc and Ptolemaic periods. He 
WM indeed a species of Egyptian Hippocrates, who 
hajd ptobably, as Dr Budge InfecSj becom® deified 
because of his great medical slcIU, 

Khaemw 

At the city of Elephantine or Abu a great triad of 
gods was held in rcvereiicc. This consisted of Khnemu, 
Satet, AnqeL The worship of the^ first-mentioned 
deity was of great antiquity, and even in the inscription 
of King Unas we find him alluded to In a manner which 
proves that his cull was very old. His position, too, 
hid always been an exalted one, and even to the last he 
appears to have been of importance in the eyes of the 
Gnostics, Khnemu was probably a god of the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians. He waa syraboliaed by the flat- 
horned ram, which appears to have been introduced 
into the country from the East, Wc do not find him 
referred to in any inscription subsequent to the Twelfth 
Dynasty- He w usually represented in the form of a 
ram-headed man wearing the white crown, and some- 
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KHNEMU 

timcf the disk. In some instinCM he is pictured u 
pouring water over the earth, and in othere^ with * 
above his horns—a sure indication that he is connect^ 
in some wajr with moisture. Hla name signifies the 
huildcr or framer, and he it was who feshioncd the first 
mm upon a potter's whed^ who made the first egg 
from which sprang the sun, who m^e the bodies ot 
the gods, and who continued to build them up and 

maintain them- . r 

Khnemu had been worshipped at Elephantine from 
time imtnernomt and was therefore the god ofthc First 
Cataract. His female counterparts, Satet and Anqet, 
have been identified as a form of the star ^pt and w a 
local Nubian goddess- From the texts it is pretty clc^ 
that Khnemu was originally a river-god who, like Hapi, 
was regarded as the god of the Nile and of the ann^] 
Nile flood, and it may be that he and Hapi were Nik 
gods introduced by two separate races, or by the people 
of two different portion! of the country. In the tcits 
be is alluded to as “ father of the fethers of the gods 
md goddesses, lord of created things from himself, 
maker of heaven and earth and the Duat and water and 
mountains,” so we sec that, like Hapi, he had been 
identified with the creative deities. He is sometimes 
represented as having four rams* heads upon a human 
body, and as he united within himself the attributes of 
Ra,Shu, Gcb,and Osiris these heads may have typified 
the deities in question. Dr Brugseh considered, how¬ 
ever that they symboliaed the four elemcntsr-firc, air, 
earth, and water. But it is a little difficult to sec how 
this could be so. In any case, when represented with 
four heads Khnemu typified the great primeval creauve 
force. 
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Ttw L<ven[f ef the NllcTa; Source 

The power* that were ascribed to Khnemu-Ki ugod 
of the earthly Nile arc exempUhed in a itory found 
iitscnbod on a rock on theiskndofSahalm 1S90, The 
king mentioned in the inscription ha* been identified as 
Tchetcr, the third monarch of the Third Dynasty. 

The story relatet that in the eighteenth year of this 
king’s reign a famine spread over Eg)'pc bccatiae for 
seven years the Nile had not risen in flood. Thus 
grain of all kinds was scarce^ the fieldi and gardens 
yielded naughty to that the people had no food. Strong 
men tottered like the aged, the old fell to the ground 
and rose no more, the children cried aloud with the 
pangs of hunger. And for the little food there was 
men became thieves and robbed their neighbours. 
Reports of these terrible conditloni reached the king 
upon his throne, and he was stricken with grief. Ke 
remembered the god 1 -em-hetep, the son of Ptah, who 
had once deijvcred Egypt from a like disaster, but 
when his help was invoked no answer was vouchsafed. 
Then Tcheser the king sent to hts governor Mater, 
who ruSed over the South, the island'of Elephantine, 
and Nubia, and asked him where was the source of the 
Nile and what was the name of the god or goiidess of 
the river. And to answer this dispatch M&tcr the 
^vernor went in person before the king. He told 
him of the wonderful island of Elephanunc, whereon 
was built the first city ever known j that out of it rose 
the sun when he wanted to bestow life upon mankind. 
Here alto was a double cavern, Querti, in shape like 
two breasts, mil from this cavern rose the Nile flood 
to blest the land with fruitfulness when the god drew 
back the bolts of the door at the proper season. And 
this god was fChnemu. Mflter described to his royal 
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SATET 

miister the temple of the Nile god «t ElephtnC)ne,ind 
jtated that other gods were m it* including the great 
deities Osiris, Horus, Ills* and Nephth]rs. He told of 
the products of the country sroatid^and satid that from 
these, offerings should be made to K-hnemu. Then the 
king rose and offered sacrifices unto the god and made 
supplication before him in hU temple. And the eod 
heard and appeared before the grief-stricken kinfi. He 
said, “1 am Khnemu the Creator. My hands rest 
upon thee to protect thy person and to make sound thji* 
body, 1 gave thee thine heart . . ■ 1 am he who 
created himself. 1 am the primeval watery abyss, and 
1 am the Nile whoriseth at his will to give h^lth to 
those who toil. 1 am the guide and director of all men, 
the AJmighw, the father of the gods, Shu, the mighty 
possessor of the earth.'* And then the g^ promised 
unto the king that henceforward the Nile should rise 
every year at in the olden time, that the famine should 
be ended and great good come upon the land. But also 
he told the king now his shrine was desolate and 
that no one troubled to restore it even although stone 
lay all around. And this the king remembered and 
made a royal decree that lands on each side of the Nile 
near the Utand where Khnemu dwelt were to be set 
apart as the endowment of his temple, that priests were 
to minister it his shrine, and for their maintenance a tax 
must be levied on the products of the land near by. 
And this decree the king caused to he cut upon a stone 
stele and set up in a prominent place as a lasting token 
of gratitude unto the god Khnemu, the god ofi^eNile. 

Satet 

Saiet/ the principal female counterpart of Khnemu, 
was also a goddess of the inundattoti. The name 
' Oi Scist •> (with •mwt). 
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probably mcanj * to pour out ’ or * to scatter abroad,' 
so that it might signify a goddess who wielded the 
powers of rain. She carries in her hands a bow and 
arrows, as dtd Neith, typical of the rain or thunderbolt. 
She was regarded as a form of Uis from the circumstance 
that both were connected with the star Sept, and in this 
guise she appears In the tf tht Dead as a counter¬ 
part of Osirii, 

Anqel 

Anqct, the third member of the triad of Elephantine, 
was a sister-goddeu of Satet. She wears a crown of 
feathers, which would go to show that her origin is a 
purely African one, and she may have been a goddess 
of some of the islands in the First Cacaracr. She had 
been associated with the other members of the triad 
from very early dynastic times, however, and her cult 
wasfairly widely disseminated though Northern Nubia. 
In later times her worship was centred at Sahal, where 
she was regarded as a goddess of that island, and where 
she had a temple built perhaps in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. She had alio a shrine at Philae, where she 
was Identified with Nephthys, as was almost necessary, 
seeing that Osiris had been identified with Khnemu 
and Sacet with Isis, Dr finigsch considered her a 
personification of the waters of the Nile, and thought 
that her name signified * to surround,’ ‘to embrace,* 
and that it had relerence to the embracing and nourish¬ 
ing of the fields by the river. 

Atn 

Aten, the dish of the sun, stands In a class by himself 
in Egyptian mythology. Although he possesses certain 
broad characteristics in common with other sun-gods of 
Egypt, yet an examination of this deity shows that he 
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ATEN 

differs vridcljr from these in manj respects, and that hit 
cult is indeed entirely foreign to the religious genius of 
^<s Egyptian people. The cult of Aten, of whicJi there 
IS little record before the timeof Amen-hetep IV, sprang 
into sudden prominence during that monarch’s reign 
and be^e for a time the State religion of Egypt. Of 
Its origin nothing is known, and it would appear that 
under the Middle Ringdom Aten was an obscure local 
dei^, worshipped somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Heliopolis, His important position in the E^ptian 
pantheon IS due to the fact that His cult was directly 
responsible for a great religious, social, and artistic 
revolution which occurred during the reign of Amen, 
hetep IV. 

With the overthrow of the Hyksos kings and the 
consequent cstaWishmcnt of the Theban monarchy {at 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty). Amen, tk 
^cal ^od of Thebes, took the place of honour in the 
Egyptian pantheon, and was worshipped as Amcn-Ra 
However, it is known that Thothme* IV did much to 
restore worehip of Ra^Harmachis, His son, Amen- 

hetep III, built temples to this deity and to Aten at 
Memphis and Thebes. In this he would appear to 
have ^cn supported by his wife Tyi.i daughter of [uaa 
and Thuau, who, though not connected with the 
Egyptian royal bnc, became chief of the royal wives, 
Possibly she herself was originally a votary of Aten 
which would account for the reverence with which her 
son, Amcn-hetep IV, regarded that deity. On the 
accession of the last-named monarch he adopted the 
tide of high-pncst of Ra-Heru-AkhtI,* the exalted one 
in the norreon, m his name of Shu who is in Aten,’ this 
implying that, according to the view gencrallv current 
« that period, he regarded Aten as the abode of the 
0* TkL • Oj ka-Heru.Khud 
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lun-god nther thin «s the divinity himself. In the 
early part of hb reign Amcn-hetcp worshipped both 
Amen and Aten, the former Jn hia rtU of monarch, the 
latter in his private capacltj', while he also bxiilt a great 
obelisk at Thebes in honour of Ra-Harmachla. Then 
it became apparent that the king desired to exalt Aten 
above all the other gods. Tlii* was by no means 
pleasing to the worshippers of Amen, whose priesthood 
was recruited from the noblest families in the land, A 
struggle ensued between the votaries of Atnen-Ra and 
those of Aten, and finally the king built a new capital, 
dedicated to the futh of Aten, on the site of what vs now 
TeU-cl-Amarna, in Middle Egypt. Thence he with¬ 
drew with his followers when the struggle reached ita 
height. To the new city he pve the name of Akhet- 
Atcn Horizon of Aten’). El is own name, Amen-hetep, 
he changed to Akh-cn-AtcJi (‘ Glory of Aten ■), 

A Reliftoii of One God 

One of the features of the new religion was that it 
^s essentially monotheistic, and could not tolerate the 
inclusion of other deities. Thus whereas certain sun- 
goda in like drcumitancei might have become fused 
with Ra, such fusion was impossible in the case of Aten, 
Not only was he king of the gotls, he wa» tAe god, 
the divinity par tJtttfUistt. Tct did this monotheistic 
religion retain many of the forms and rites of other 
cults, jwr^Dzical as this must hive appeared. The 
king retained his title of ‘son of the sun' (Aten), 
while he exchanged his Horui and other titles for Aten 
titles. The burial customs and the use of scarabs were 
still continued. Yet the name of Amcn-Ra, with 
which they had previously been associated, was every¬ 
where obUterared by order of the king, even where 
it formed part of proper names. The temple which 
IS* 


A SCX3AL REVOLT 

the king biult to Ms god in Akhet-Aten he called Hct- 
Benbcn^ the ‘House of the Pynmidlon/ It was 
never completed. 

The religion thus thrust upon the people of 
met With a by no means ready acceptance. The 
deities which had hithertet been evolved in each nome 
or province had each hit special attributes and ritual, 
any or all of which might be absorbed by the central 
detcy. But, as has been said, Aten was incapable of this 
fusion with the local gods. He was Indeed a much 
more colourless deity than Amen or Horus. 

It n interesting to speculate upon the probable 
motives of Akh'Cn-Atcn in introducing this new cult 
into Egypt It has been suggested that his inauguradon 
of Aten-worship was an enlightened, if somewhat mii^ 
placed, attempt lo unite Egypt under the away of one 
religion, a religion in which ail could participate, which 
did not bear the fat/vt of any one race or caste, and 
which in consequence would prove equally acceptable 
to Syrian, Ethiopian, or I^yptian. If such were his 
aim,it is evident that the people of Egypt were not 
prepared for the upheaval. The drastic and fanatical 
measures, too, of Akh-en-Atcn defeated his own ends 
and roused distrust and hatred of the ‘ Aten heresy.’ 

A Social Revolt 

Accompanying this religious revolution camca social 
and artistic revolt of no leas striking proportions, 
Atcii as a deity was freed, in theory at least, from the 
trammels of myth and ritual which had grown^ up 
round hit predecesson in Egypt. His was essentially 
a naturalistic cult. Social life in Akhct-Aten, therefore, 
tended to become much freer and more natural. The 
king and queen moved among the people with lest 
formality than had hitherto obtained * family life was 
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lubject to fewer restraints j In short, i decided tendency 
to uJ thit wa,s natural and spontaneous was observable. 
The movement spread in time even to the art of the 
nation, which shows a certain departure from established 
traditions in the matter of colouring, while during this 
reign Egyptian artists show for the first time that they 
appreciated the ejects of light and shade as well as of 
mere outline. 

We have unfortunately no means of knowing the 
exact period of Akh-en-Aten's reign. Probably it 
covered about a score of years. After him came 
\-anous other rulers, but none of these upheld the 
Aten cult, which speedily declined, while the suprema*^ 
of Amcn-Ra was triumphantly restored. All monu¬ 
ments and temples in honour of Aten were clf^cd, 
and only recovered within recent times by Lepsius, 
Petrie, and Davies. The last refuge of the god was at 
Heliopolis, where a sanctuary remtuned to him. 

Atea^s Attributes 

Now as CO the attributes of Aten. As already stated 
he was a somewhat colourless deity, and is perhaps 
better to be distinguished by the attributes which are 
not ascribed to him than by those which are, though In 
time some of the attributes of Ra, Her us, and other 
forms of the sun-god were given to him. From his 
original subordinate position as the abode of Ra—the 
material disk wherein ihe sun-god had his dwelling 
(* Ra in his AtenAten came m time to signify both 
the god and the actual solar disk. Attempts made to 
identify him with the Semitic Adonai, the Greek 
.Adonis, have met with no success. Evidence of 
Aten's early position in the pantheon is to be found in 
the Boitk ti/tht Dcadf where Ra xe addressed thus : “ O 
thou beautiful being, thou dost renew thyself and make 
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A HYMN TO ATEN 

thjrsel/young agam under the form of Aten/' "Thou 
turnest thy face toward the underworld^ and thou 
makeat the earth to jhine Dke fine eopper. The dead 
ri«e up to tee thee, they breathe the air and they look 
upon thy face when Aten shineth iti the horitum/' 

A Hymn to Ateo 

During the period when hia cull was supreme in 
Egypt Aten was regarded by h» worshippers as the 
creator, self-existent and everlasting, fructifier and 
nourisher of the earth and all it contains, measurer of 
the lives of men. Aten was invested with a cartouche, 
wherein he Is styled *Lord of heaven,' * Lord of earth,’ 
* He who liveth for ever,’ * He who illummeth the 
earth,* ^He who rcigneth in truth.* A singularly 
beautiful and poetic version of a iWmn to Aten, in 
which he is exalted as the giver of life and fruitfulness 
to all thin», has been found in the tomb of At, a high 
olHcial under Amen-hetep, or Akh-en-Aten. It beg^ 
thus: 

BeJttT^iLi ii U17 rcxplemlt:iiii « the of 

liicstvcn^ 

O Aten I who Htctt uncT Att the beg in ning of life \ 

He it ma.de the NiLc xn the Dual con^ 

ducted it to menj causing its waiters to ri^ ; hCj aJsO| 
who sent the min to those lands which were beyond 
the reach of the Nile’s beneficent flood. 

Tbou mtkcfi (be Nile in tbt undcrwarldt 1 J 5011 condoaeti 
h bithcr thy plejiaiue, 

Tlw( it mij gi« life to men whom ihau luiC midft fin 
thjuir. Lord of Alii 

Tbou gi^ett [he Kite la hetvea th^c ii dcKctiilEth ta 
them- 

It csaitith iti wiien ic ri«e upon (He Lille the lea \ 

II wjEcrech ikelr field 1 in Lhetr diitrkti. 
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So tJiy mcthoJi «ccompliUicd« O Loni of Eicrnltf t 
ihou wlio irt (hjTcir the cdertUl Nile i 
TKod *Tt the kins uf the ;niubit«iiu of the ludi, 

Aud cf the cittle goiD;; upoD tbeir Teet b ever^ Uqd» 
whicdi fO BpOB f«i. 

Tlie Nile coiacih aui of the (udemory ta Efppe. 

The Atctt hymtu, then, ascribe to the deity such 
attributes w any people plight sec in their sun-god. 
All the paraphernalia of the cidt of Ra, Osiris, and 
like divinities are abseiii. There is no mention of the 
bartjucs in which they sailed across the havens j of 
Apep, the great serpent, and the other enemies of Ra ; 
of the companies of gods and gotideists which formed 
his train. We find in the cdt of Aten no myths luch 
as that of the battles of Horus, nor do the ccrcfiionies 
and ritual of the domaio of Osiris enter into it AU 
these are without paid!el in the Aten-worship. It is 
easily understood why it failed in its appeal to the 
Egyptian people, 

Aten was not even figured as anthropomorphic, as 
were Ra and Osiris, but was invariably represented as 
the sun-disk, with rays emanating from it in a down¬ 
ward direction. Each ray terminated in a human hand, 
to which were sometimes attached the sign of life, the 
sign of power, and so on. Reliefs of this period fre¬ 
quently dqjict the king and queen seated with their 
children, over their heads the symbol of Aten, one of 
whose ninncroua hands presents the sign of life to each 
member of the royal family- 

In short, the cult of Aten was the woTahip of the 
tun-god pure and simple, shorn of the picturesque story 
and ritual so dear to the heart of the Egyptian. 

Hathor 

It is no ea^ matter to gauge the true mythological 
significance of the Egyptian g^dess Hathor, patron of 
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HATHOR 

women, of Jove, ind of pleasure. Lady of Heaven, and 
Mistress of the Underworld. She occupied a very 
important position in the pantheon of ancient EgTPj* 
dating as she did from archaic or even pre-dynastic 
times. We find a multitude of mythological ideas 
fused in the Hathor conception : she is a moon-god¬ 
dess, a sky-goddess, a goddess of the cast, a goddess 
of the west, a cosmic deity, an agricultural goddess, a 
goddess of moisture, even on occasion a solar deity. 
Though her original status U thus in a measure ob¬ 
scured, it is supposed that she is primarily a moon- 
goddess, for reasons which follow hereafter. 

The original form under which Hathor was wor¬ 
shipped was that of a cow. Later she is represented 
as a woman with the head of a cow, and finally with a 
human head, the fiice broad, kindly, placid, and deci¬ 
dedly bovine, sometimes retaining the cars or horns of 
the animal she reprcscnta. She is a^o shown with a 
head-dress resemblmg a pair of horns with the moon-disk 
between them. Sometimes she is met with in the form 
of a cow standing in a boat, surrgunded by tall pa|'^ws- 
reeds. Now in mythology? the cow is often identified 
with the moon—why It is hard to say. Perhaps it 
mav not he too iar-fctchcd to suppose that the horned 
apj^rance of the moon at certain seasons has suggested 
its association with the cow. Mythology is largely 
based on such superficial resemblances and analogies; 
it Is by means of these that the primitive mind first 
learns to reasem. Or it may be that the cow, naturally 
of great importance to agricultural peoples, was, by 
reason of this importance, assoebted with the moon, 
mistress of the weather atid principle of growth and 
fruitfulness. The fact that Hathor the cow is some¬ 
times shown in a boat suggests that she was also a water- 
goddess, and heightens the probability that she was 
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identified with the moon, for the latter was regarded 
by the Egyptians as the source of all moisture. 

The name Hathor aigoifici * House of Horua'—that 
is, the sky, wherein dwelt the sun>gtMl Horus, and 
there is no doubt that at one time Hathor was regarded 
as a sky-goddets, or a goddess of (he eastern sky, where 
Horus was bom ; she has also been identified with the 
night sky and with the sunset sky, If, however, we 
regard her as a moon^cjddcss, a good deal of the 
mythology concerning her will become clear. She «, 
for example, freauently spoken of as the * Eye of Ra,' 
Ra, the sun'god, probably possessing in this instance 
the wider siOTificancc of aky.god. She is also desig¬ 
nated *The Golden One,’ who stands high in the south 
as the I.^y of Teka, and illumines the west as the 
1-^dy of Sa&. That she is mjstreas ol the underworld 
Is likewise^ not surprising when we consider her as 
idenitcai With the moon, for does not the moon make 
a daily pilgrimage through Amcntet? Neither is it 
astonishing that a goddess of moisture and vegetation 
should be found in the underworld dispensing water 
to the souls of the dead from the htanches ofa palm 
or a sycamore. 

Hathor at Lort'CeddeA 

On the same hypothciis we may explain the some, 
what paradoxical statement that Hathor is ’mother of 
her father, daughter of her son ’—that she is mother, 
wifc^ and daughter to Ra. The moon, when she appears 
m the heavens before the sun, may be regarded as his 
mother; when she relps together with him she is hi* 
wife j when she nses after he has set she is his daughter. 
It IS possible that the moon, with her genemtiw and 
sustaining powe«, may have been considered the creative 
and upholding force of the universe, the great cosmic 


HATHOR AS LOVE-GODDESS 
mother, who brought forth not only the gods and 
goddessce over whooi i>hc rulcs^ but likewise hcrselt as 
well. It was to the ideal of womanhood, therefore, 
whether u mother, wife, or daughter, that ahe received 
the homiige of Egyptian women, and became the patron 
deity of love, joy, and merry-making, *' lady of music 
and mistress of song, lady of leaping, and mistress of 
wreathing garlands. Temples were raised in her 
honour, notably one of exceptional beauty at Denderah, 
in Upper Egypt, and she had shrines without number. 
She became in time associated or even identified with 
many local goddesses, and, indeed, it has been said 
that all Egyptian goddeasts were forms of Hathor. 

As guardian of the dead Hathor is figured as a 
cow, issuing from the Mountain of the West, and 
she is also represented as standing on its summit 
receiving the setting sun and the souls of the dead {the 
latter travelling In the footsteps of the sun-god). In 
this case Hathor might be regarded as the western sky, 
but the myth might be equally significant of the moon, 
which sometimes ^‘stands on the mountains of the west" 
after the time of sunset, with horns resembling hands 
outstretched to welcome the unseen souls. Yet another 

I mint is worthy of note in connoclon with the mytho- 
ogis^ aspect of Hathor. When she was born as the 
daughter of Ra fher mother was Nut, the sky-goddcto) 
she was quite black. This fact admits of several In¬ 
ter pretarions. It may be that Hathor's ^arthy com¬ 
plexion Is indicative of an Ethiopian origin, or it may 
U that she represents the night sky, which lightens 
with the growth of day. It Is still possible, however, 
to regard her as typifying the moon, which Is ' born 
black/ with only a narrow crescent of light, but which 
grows brighter as it becomes older. It is unlikely that 
the keen eyes of these primitive peoples would ftol to 
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olwCTve th« dark disk of the new mooti^ ^ntlj outlined 
with light reflected from the earth. 

The Slartng of Men 

In the folLciwing myth of Ra and Hathor the latter 
is plainly identified with the lunar deity ; 

l^ng there dwelt on earth Ra, the sun^god^ the 
creator or men and things, and ruler over the gods. 
For a time men gave to him the reverence due to his 
exalted position, but at length he began to grow old, 
and they mock^ liim, saying, “ Behold J his bones 
arc like silver, his limbs are itke gold, his hair is like 
unto real lapi^Iazuli." Now Ra was very wroth when 
he heard their blasphemy, so he called together his 
followers, the gods and g(^de3ses of his train, Shu and 
Tcftiut, Geb and Nut, and Hathor, the eye of Ra. 

The gods assembly secretly, so that the race of 
mankind might know nothing of their meeting. And 
when they were all gathered about the throne of Ra, 
he said to Nun, the oldest of the gods ; 

" O Nuj], thou first-bom of the gods, whose son 1 
am, I pray thee give me thy counsel. The men whom 
i have created have conceived evil against me, even 
those mcfi who have issued forth from mine eye. 
They have murmured in their hearts, uying, * Behold I 
the king has become old, bis bones arc like silver, his 
limbs like pld, his hair like unto real iapis-laaull.* 
Tell me what shall be done unto them ? For this 
have I sought thy counsel. I will not destroy them 
till thou hast spoken." 

Then answered Nun : 

“ O ^ou great god, who art greater than he who 
made thee, thou son who art mightier than his father, 
do thou but turn thine cyt upon them who blaspheme 
thee, and iliey shall perish from off the earth ’’ 
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THE SLAYING OF MEN 
Ra turned hU e>'c: upon the blasphemer^ 
to the counsd of Nun, But the men Bed frorn the 
eye of Ra, and hid them tn deserts and rocky plac«. 
Then did all the gods and goddesses give counsel to 
Ra that he should send his eye down among men to 
smite them sorely. And the eye of Ua descended in 
the form of the goddess Hath^. and smote the men 
in the desert and slew them. Then Hathor returned 
to the court of Ra, and when the king had given her 
welcome she said. I have been among mail* 

kind. It is well pleasing to my heart, 

Ml night Sekhmet' waded m the blood of those 
who had been slain, and on the morrow Ra feared 
that Hathor would slay the remnant of the human 
race, wherefore he said unto his attendant^ Fetch 
to me swift messengers who pin outstrip wind. 
When the messengers append the t^ajegr of Ra b^c 
them bring a great number of mandrakes Elephan¬ 

tine. Tl^c Ra gave to Sekhmet. bidding 
pound them, and when this was done he mixed the 
mandrakes with some of the blood of those whom 
Hathor had slain. Meanwhile servant-maids were 
busy preparing beer from barley, and into this Ka 
poured the mixture. Thus were seven thousand jars 

of beer made. , 

In the morning Ra bade his attendants ca^y the 

beer to the place where Hathor would seek to ^ay the 
remnant of man kind, and there poi^ it out. For the 
sun-god said within hlmsclt, «I will deliver mankind 

And it came to pass that at dawn Hathor cached the 
place where the beer lay, flooding the fields four spans 

t Or Sekb*l, Srlbmcl i» rhe »iiae penont^ 
on,.;. Si. The 

die * outuinks ' -iih i«, Sokhnel-bblfior dr.ot it 
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tJeep. She wii plca«d wJrh her beautifii! rcfleclion, 
which Smiled her trom the 6oods j snd so deeply did 
she drink of the beer that she became drunken^and was 
no more able to destroy men. 

Henceforward festivals were celebrated with high 
revelry in commenioration of this event. 

There is no doubc that in this myth the beer re- 
prMcnta the annual rise of the Nile, and if hirthcr 
evidence be required than that contained in the storyj 
it lies in the that the Intoxication festivals of 
Hathor fall in the month of Thoth, the first month of 
the inundation. 

The^ vengeance of Ra Is doubtless the plagues and 
starvation which accompany the dry season immediately 
preceding the rise of the river. The eye of Ra—that 
IS, Hathor—must be either the sun or the moon ; but 
Ra himself is the sun-god, therefore Hathor is most 
probably the moon. It must be borne in mind, of 
course, that the Egyptians believed the moon wilfully 
to prevent the inundation, and thus were likely to 
regard her aa^ the source of disasters arising from the 
fought. It is evidcni, too, that the eye of Ra wrought 
havoc among men faring the mgAr—“Day dawned, 
after this goddess had been slaughtering men as she 
went upstream/’ 


The Forms of Halhor 

is sometimes identified with the star Sept, or 
fwthis (Sinus), which rose hcliacally on the first day of 
the month of Thoth. When Ra entered his Boat 
Sothis, or the goddess Hathor, took her place on his 
head hkt St crown. 

Reference has already been made to the numerous 
form, of this goddess. She was identified with 
Aphrodite by the Greeks, and by the Egyptians with a 


HAPI THE GOD OF THE NILE 
multitude of local deities. The HathorifSomc- 

times stated to be indepchdctit deities, wci^ in reality 
but a selection of forms of the goddess, which selection 
varied in the various localities. Thus the Seven Hat hors 
worshipped at Dendcrah were Hathor of Theb«, 
Hathor of Heliopolis, Haihor of Aphroditopolis, 
Hathor of the Sinaitic Peninsula, Hathor of Momem- 
phls, Hathor of Hcraklcopolts, and Hathor of Keset. 
These were represented as young women cwrying 
tambourines and wearing the Hathor head-dress of a 
disk and a pair of horns. Id the Litanies of Seker 
other groups of Seven Hathon are mentioned, while 
Mariette includes yet a different company under that 
title. 

firiefly, Hathor ia a personification of the female 
principle—primitive, fruitful, attractive—such as is 
known to most barbaric peoples, and becoming more 
sophisticated as the centuries pass. 

HapJi ihg God of the Nile 

This deity was especially connected with the gte^ 
river whence Egypt drew her sustenance, and as such was 
a god of very considerable importance in the Egyptian 
pantheon. In dme he became identified with Osiris. 
The name Hapi still bafHes translation, and is probably 
of pre-dynastic origin. Perhaps the first mention of 
this deity is in the Text of Unas, where the Nile god is 
exhorted to fructify grain for the requirements of the 
dead monarch. In the same texts Hapi is alluded 
to as a destructive force, symbolizing, or course, the 
inundations so frequently caused by the River Nile. 

In appearance Hapi possesses both male and female 
characteristics, the latter indicating bis powers of 
nourishment. As god of the North Nile he is crowned 
with papyrus plants, and as god of the southern part of 
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the river with lotus plants. These tiro forms of Hapi 
rukiltcd from the geographical division of the couoitj 
tnio Upper and Lotrer Egrpl, and they are sometimes 
combined in a single figure, when the god li shown 
holding in his hands both plants. On the thrones of 
certain of the Pharaohs we often find the lotus and 
papyrus conjoined with the emblem of union, to signt^ 
the sovereignty of the monarch over both regions. 

The very position of Hapi made it certain that he 
would become successful as a deity. The entire country 
looked to the Nile as the source of all wealth and pro- 
vender, so that the deity which presided over it rapidly 
rose in public estimation. Thus Hapi quickly became 
identified with the greater and more outstanding dgures 
in early Egyptian mythology. He thus became a 
partner with the great original gods who had created 
the world, *^d finally came to he regarded as the maker 
and moulder of everything within the universe. Wc 
find him credited with the attributes of Nu, the primeval 
water-mass, and this in effect made him a father of Ra, 
who had emerged from that element, Hapi, indeed, 
stood in more immediate relationship to the Egyptians 
than almost any other god in tlidr pantheon. Without 
the sun Egypt would have been plunged into darkness, 
but without the Nile every living creature within its 
borders would assuredly have perished. 

The circumstance, too, that the source of the River 
Nile was unknown to the Egyptians tended to add a 
mystery to the character of its presiding deity. The 
people of the country could not understand the rise 
and fall of the river, which appeared to them to rak e 
place under supernatural auspices. 

On the occasion of the annual rise of the Nile a 
great festival was held in honour of Hapi, and statues 
of the god were carried about through the towns and 
<70 
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COUNTERPARTS OF HAPI 
viltsigw. It is nollcriWe in 

K«J?of fnictifioiuon ars those honoured hf the wr- 
Ladon of Ihclr 'niagw ti^ougho^ the wh^e 

they arc worshipped, and >t w a little 
wiSr this should be so. It cannot ^ said that none 
but deities with an agncultural significance were thus 
carried about, but it vs noteworthy that these arc by hr 
the most numerous to receive such honours. 

Counterpart! qI H«pi 

his was in a manner regarded as the temale 
part of Hapi, but we also find that m the 
E^t the goddess Natch-uta 
feSSc COmpLtion of Hapi. and that Nekhebct rcj^gned 
in the south in a like capacity. The 
to Hapi, found in a papyrus of the Eighteenth or 
Nineteenth Dynasty, clearj; shows the 
portance of his worship in fept: « Ho^ge to thee 
b HapL thou appearest in this land, and thou comest 
in peace to make Egypt to live. Thou ^ 

On^d the guide of the darkness 
it is thy pleasure to lead the same. Thou the 
^tcrer^ot the fields which iU hath created, ^ou 
mvest life unto all aniiuals, thou tnakest all the land 
?o drink unceasingly as thou 

from heaven. Thou art the Iriend of br«d wd of 
Tchabu, thou makest to increase and be 
thou makest prosperous every workshop, O I tah, thou 
lord of fish; when the Inundauon riseth, the 
fowl do not alight u^n the 

wheal. Thou art the creator of bar anti thou 

makest the temples to endure, X“n toi!h« 

repose of thy fingers hath been an abomination to thee 

Thou art the lord of the poor and needy. If th^ 
wert overthrown in the heavens the gods would f:^ 
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upoit their lices and men would perish. He causerh 
the whole earth to be opened by tne cattle^ and princes 
and peasants Uc down and rest. , , , Thy form is that 
of Khnemu. When thou shinest upon the earth 
shouts of joy ascend} for all people are joyfu], and 
every mighty man recciveth food, and every tooth h 
provided with food. Thou art the briitger of food, 
thou art the mighty one of meat and drink, thou art 
the creator of all good things, the lord of divine meat, 
pleasant and choice. . . . Thou makest the herb to 
grow for the cattle, and thou takest heed unto what la 
sacrificed unto every god. The choicest incense is 
that which foUoweth thee, thou art the lord of the two 
lands. Thou fiUcst the storehouses, thou heapest high 
with corn the granaries, and thou takest heed unto 
what is sacrificed unto every god. The choicest 
incense is that which followeth thee, thou art the lord 
of the two lands. Thou fiilest the storehouses, thou 
heapest high with com the granaries, and thou takest 
heed to the aiHiErs of the poor and ncedv. Thou 
makest the herb and green things to grow* that the 
desires of all may be satisfied, and thou art not reduced 
thereby. Thou makest thy strength to be a shield for 
man.” 

Nut 

The goddess Nut was the daughter of Shu and 
Tefnut, the wife of Gcb, and the mother of Osiris and 
Isis, Set and Nephthys. She personified the sky and 
the vault of heaven. A good many other goddesses 
probablv became absorbed in her from time to time. 
She is, however, the personification of the day sky, a 
certain Naut representing the sky of night, but this 
distinction was an early one. She was indeed the 
counterpart of Nu, and represented the great watery 
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NUT 

abyss, out of which all things originally came, so that 
Nut, the spouse ofNu, and Nut, the spouse of Geb, arc 
one and the same being. She Is usually represented a 
woman carrying upon her head a vase of water, which 
plainly indicates her character. Sometimes she wears 
the horns and disk of Hathof, but she has many other 
guises as the great mother of the gods. 

Her most general appearance, however, is that of a 
woman resting on hands and feet, her body forminjgan 
arch, thus representing the sky. Her limbs typified 
the four pillars on which the sky was supposed to rest. 
She was supposed originally to be reclining on Geb, 
the earth, when Shu raised her from this position. 
This myth b a very common one among the aborigines 
of America, but in an inverted sense, as it ts usually 
the sky which takes the place of the original father, 
and the earth that of the great mother. ^ These are 
usually separated by the creative deity, just as were 
Geb and Nut, and the allegory represents the separation 
of the earth from the waters which were above it, and 
the creation of the world. 

According to another myth Nut gave birth daily to 
the sun-gpd, who passed across her body, which repre¬ 
sented the sky. In a variant account he is fcprescnted 
as travelling across her back. The limbs and body of 
the goddess are bespangled with stars. In another 
pictorical description of Nut we tee a second female 
figure drawn inside the first, and within that again the 
body of a man, the last two conforming to the semi¬ 
circular shape of the sky-goddess. ^Tbis is explained 
as meaning that the two women personify the day and 
night skies, hut it does not account for the male body, 
which may represent the Duat. Again we read that 
Nut was transformed into a great cow, and she is 
fret^uenily represented in tliis form. The deceased are 
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described in the Boik »f du Dead relying on her for 
fresh SUV in the underworld, over the w«ren of which 
she was supposed to have dominion. She possessed a 
sacred tree, the sycamore^ which was situated at Helio¬ 
polis, at the foot of which the serpent Apep was slain 
by the ^eat cat Ra. The branches of this tree were 
regardea as a place of refuge for the weary dead in 
noon day during the summer, and in its shade they were 
refreshed by the food on which the goddess hendf 
lived. 

It was asserted by the priests of Dendcrah that Nut 
had her origin in thetr city, and that there she became 
the mother of Isis, Her five children^ Osiris, Horus, 
Set, Isis, and Nephtbys, were bom on the five epago- 
menaJ days of the year—that is, the five days over the 
three hundred and sixty. As in Mexico, certain of 
these were regarded as unlucky. Nut plays a promi* 
nent part in the underworld, and the dead arc careful 
to retain her good offices, probably in order that they may 
have plenty of ajr. Indeed, her favour renewed their 
bodies and they were enabled to rise and joum^ with the 
sun-god each day, even as did Ra, the son of Nut, A 
portrait of the goddess was often painted on the cover 
of the coffin as a mark of her protection, and this was 
rarely omitted in the Egyptian burial ceremotiico, 

T»urt 

Taurt Is luually pictured as a hippopotamus standing 
upon her hind legs, holding in her hand an amulet 
which has not yet been satisractorily explained. She 
wears on her head the solar disk and two tall feathers. 
Occasionally she is pictured in human form with the 
cow-homs worn by all Egyptian goddesses. She was 
regardwl as the mother ana nurse of the gods, and had 
a counterpart in Apet, the hlppopotanius-goddesa of 
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Thebes, who was supposed by some E^yptims to have 
been the mother of Osiris. In Utcr times Taurt was 
known as Rert or Rerct, the female hippopotamus, 
hut she was also identified with Isis, Hathor, Bast, 
and other goddesses. Her image in faience formed a 
favourite amulet, which, indeed, was almost as popular at 
that of Bes. Indeed, figures which appear to have been 
copied from that of Taurt are to be seen on Myken*an 
wall-scenes, so widespread was her fame. She wat 
supposed to be the guardian of the mountain of the 
west, through which uy the road to Hades.^ It would 
appear that she was certainly of toteraic origin. Her 
popularity seems to have been greatest during the New 
Empire, and increased greatly during the latter period, 

Hefct 

Hekt, the frog-headed goddess, was regarded as the 
wife of Khnemu, although in some degree she may be 
looked upon as a form of Hathor. Her character has not 
been made very clear by writer* on Egyptian mythology, 
but the circumstance that she possesses the head ot a 
frog obviously show* her connexion with water, and 
therefore with the powers of fructification. She appears 
also to have been associated with the deities of growth. 
Many corn-gods are deities of resurrection and re-b^irth. 
At the festival of * certain Mexican goddess of the 
maize a frog was pbccd upon the top of a sheaf of 
grain as being symboUcal of the goddess. It might be 
hazardous toTdcntify Hekt with the Creek Hecate, who 
was perhaps a moon-|^dess, and as such associated 
with water. It »« noticeable that Hecate is regard^ 
by Farnell as a foreign importation from Thrace, She is, 
of course, the gt^dViS of tlie lower world as well, just 
as Osiris, the moon-god, was god of the Egyptian 
dead. She was also worshipped at the Samothracian 
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mysttriea, which probably had an Egyptian origin, 
Wc find that Hecate was also a goddess of fertility, 

fChoiuu 

Khotisu was a lunar deity, and as such was often 
identified with Thoth, ^ Indeed, at Hermopolls and 
Edfii the two were occasionally joined under the name 
of Khonsu-Thoth. The name is derived from the root 
khtffs^ to traverse, showing that he was the travdlcr 
who nightly crossed the heavens. He was depicted as 
a hawk.hcadcd god crowned with the lunar crescent 
and the solar disk, Ramescs III built him a great 
temple at Thebes between those of Amen and Mut, 
He had two distinct forms; Khonsu In Thebes Ncfer- 
hetep, and Khonau the carrier out of plans. The 
Greeks compared IChonsu to Heracles, tor what reason 
it would be diflicult to say. Occasionally the Egyptians 
lilted hinv with Horu^j Shu, md Ra^ which shows thic 
he could assume a solar character,« is indicated by his 
hawk-hcad. It would appear as if Khonsu, originally 
a moon-god, became also a sun-god when the lunar 
calcnd^ ^ merged Into or abandoned for the solar 
methoa of compu tatJ on. 

The following ule illusiratet the healing power of 
Khonsu ! ® ^ 


The Princm and the Demos 

In the reip of King Ramesea there were many fair 
womM m ^i, but lovelier than them all was the 
daughter of the pnnee of Bekhteii, one of the king’s 
vassals. Fall and slender and very shapely, of exquisite 
form and feature there waa nothing on earth with which 

A " it with the 

%hU of the god of the 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE DEMON 
Now King Rameses naa » great conqueror and a 
might)' man of vaiour, who numbered among hia 
vassals princes of no mean degree. These latter came 
every year to Nahairana^ at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
to do nomage to thdr overloird and to render tribute 
to htm« Mch indeed was the tribute that the king 
received, for every prince who bowed before him was 
accompanied by a retinue of slaves bearing treasures of 
gold and precious stones and sweet-smcliing woods, 
the choicest things that their dominions coukTafford. 

On one such occasion Rameses and his princes were 
gathered at Kahalrana, and the vassals vied with each 
other in the splendour of their offcrtTigs, But the 
Prince of Bckhten had a treasure which ^ surpassed 
that of the others, for he had brought his beautiful 
daughter, she whose beauty was as that of Amen~Ra. 
When the king saw her he loved her beyond all else, 
and wished to make her his wife. For the rest of the 
tribute he cared nothing, ind the homage of the re¬ 
maining princes was a weariness to him. So he mairied 
the princess, and gave to her a name which signifies 
* Beau^ of Ra.* And when they returned home the 
queen fulfilled her royal duties as became the Great Royal 
Wife, and was beloved of her husband and her people. 

Now It came about that on the festival of the god 
Amen, when the sacred barque is born aloft for all to see, 
the king and queen went up to the temple to do honour 
to the sun-^god. And while they worshipped, attendants 
sought them with the news that a messenger from the 
Prince of Bckhten waited without and would have 
speech with them. The king hade that the messenger 
be admitted. Rich gifts he bore from the Prince of 
Bckhten to his daughter, the Great Royal Wife, while 
to the king he bowed vcir low, saying i 

Behold, O king, the fittle sister of the Great Royal 
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Wife lies ill. 1 pray there fore, to send a physician 
to heal her of her maLady/’ 

Then the king called KU wise men about him and 
deliberated whom he should send to the succour of his 
wife's sister. At length the wise men brought before 
the king one of their number, a scribe named Tehuti- 
em-beb, who was accordingly appointed to accompany 
the messenger to Bckhten, there to heal the queen 
liater, Bcnt-reihy, 

But, alas 1 when ihw readied the domains of the 
Prince of Bdchtcn Tchuti-cm-heb found that the 
demon who was the cause of the princess's adhedou 
was far too powerful to be expelled by bis skill. When 
the maid’s fither heard that the E^mtian ncritw was 
powerless to cast out the demon he tell into destiair, 
chinking his last hope had gone. But Tehuti^m-heb 
comforted him as best he might, bidding him send 
once more to Egypt to beseech the interventton of 
Khonsu.ExfHillcr of Demons, on his daughter’s behalf. 
So the Lord of Bckhten sent yet another messenger to 
the court of Rameses. 


Now the land of Bckhten was far from the land of 
E^'pt, and the journey between them occupied a year 
and five months. lYhcn the messenger of the Prince 
of Bckhten reached Egypt he found Ramesea in Thebes, 
in the temple of Khonsu, for it was the month which 
was sa^d to that god. And the messenger bowed 
before Reeses and gave him the message sent bv the 
queen s father In the temple at Thebes there 'were 
g«l Khojisu, one called Khonsu 
m Thebes Neferhfiiep, the other Khonsu, Expeilcr of 
Demons, both representing the god u a handsome 
youth. Rameses approached Khonsu in Thebes Ncfcr- 
hetep and pmyed that he would permit Khonsu, the 
J^peller of Demons, to go to the land of Bckhten for 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE DEMON 
the heating nf Bent-reshy^ the queen's tittle shter. 
K-housu itt Thebes Neferhetep bowed his assenr^ and 
gave hia protection to the Eapeller of Demons. When 
this was done Khonsu, Eapeller of DemonSj was dis¬ 
patched to Bekhten, accompanied by a large recirtuc, 
u)d with ceremony befstdng a king. They journeyed 
for a year and five months, and at length reached the 
land of the queen’s tkthcr. The prince himself and all 
his people hastened to greet Khonsu, prostrating them¬ 
selves and offering rich gifts even as they might have 
done to the King of Egypt himself. Meanwhile Bent- 
reshy's illness had continued unabatedt for the demon 
who possessed her was very potent. But when Khonsu 
was conducted to her chamber, behold ] she grew well 
in a moment, to the joy of her father and Ms courtiers, 
llie demon who had come out of her acknowledged 
Khonsu as his superior, and those who stood by hard 
with awe a conversation pass between them. 

"O Khonsu," said the spirit, “ I am thy slave. If 
thou commandest that I go from hence, 1 will go. 
But I pray thee ask of the Prince of Bekhten that he 
will make a holy day for me and a sacrifice. Then 
stiPill 1 go in peace.'' 

** It shall l4 as thou hast said," replied Khonsu, and 
he commanded the Prince of Bekhten to make a 
saaifice and a lioly day for the demon who had 
possessed Bent-reshy. 

First the people made a great sacrifice to Khonsu, 
the Expcller of Demons ; then they made one for the 
demon, who thereafter departed in peace. But when 
he had gone the mind of the Prince of Bekhten was 
gricvoiiaty troubled, for he thought: “ Perchance he 
will come a gain unto our land, and tormcitc the people 
even as he has tormented my da^htcr, Bent-resliy,'' 
So he determined that Khonsu, the Ekpellcr of Demons, 
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muw not be illowed to depart from Bckhten, but must 
be kept there always, lest the demon iHotild return. 

For more than three vears, therefore, the Prince of 
Bekhtcn kept Khotisu within his domains, and would 
not allow him to depart. But one night be had a 
dream which altered his determination. In his dr^un 
he stood before the shrtne of Khotisu, Expeller of 
Demons. And w he looked, behold I the doors of 
the shrine were flung wide, and the god himself issued 
forth, took the form of a hawk with wonderful golden 
plumage, and fiew tosrard Egypt. When he awoke 
the Lord of Bekhtcn knew that the real god bad 
deprted to Egypt, and that it was useless to keep any 
longer his statue. Moreover, he feared the vengeance 
of Khonsu. So on the morrow he loaded the statue 
of Khonsu, the Expeller of Demons, with rich and 
beautiful gifts, and sent him away to Egypt with a 
princely retinue. 

When the return journey was accomplished Khonsu, 
Lxpcllcr of Demons, bestowed all the costly gifts on 
jhebes Neferhetep, keeping notlung for 
himftclf of ill he had received. 

Minor Ddties 

There were hundreds of minor gods surroundme 
the Egyptian pantheon, and the characicristics of onl? 

\ t ® with. Each hour of the 

■toy had Its representative deity, as had each hour of 

the Egyptian pantheon, as in the Greek. The north 
wind was called Qebui, and is pictured as a four-headed 
ram with wings; the south wind, SheJihui, is repre- 
sented la a man with a lion'* head,and wing*; and^the 
wind, HuzayU) has a serpent's head on the bodv 
of a winged man. The east wind, Henkhiseiui, somZ 
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Clinch occurs in anthropomorphic shape, aud, like the 
north wind, has a ram's head, but he is occasionally 
figured os a winged beetle with the head of a ram. 

The senses were also symbolized by deities. Saa 
was the god of the sense of touch or feeling. lie is 
depicted irt human shape and wears upon his head a 
sign composed of parallel lines, which as they rise grow 
smaller. In. the Theban Recension of the Bed if//Ae 
Dead he is shown In the judgment scene amongst 
those gods who waidi the weighing of the heart of the 
deceased. Saa Is sometimes shown as sailing with 
Thoth and other gods tn the boat of Ra, In one pas¬ 
sage he is alluded to as the son of Geb. He Is the 
personification of intelligence, human and divint. 

The god of taste was called Hu. He is also depicted 
as a man, and is said to have come into existence from 
a drop of blood which felt from Ra. He became the 
personification of the divine food upon which the gods 
and the blessed dead lived. 

Maa was the god of sight. He is also drawn as a 
man having an eye placed over his head, which is also 
the symbol of his name. 

Setem was the god of hearing, and in hb case his 
head is surmounted by an ear,* 

The planets were also deified. Saturn was called 
Horus, the bull of heaven; Mars was also identified 
with Horus under the name of the * red Horus,* but, 
strictly speaking, was under the guardianship of Ra ; 
the god of Mercury was Set, and of Venus, Osiris, 
Some of the constellations were also identified with 
deities. The Great Bear was known u *thc haunch,* 
and Draco was identified with the hippopotamus Rerei. 

The days of the month also had patron gods. 

* PcnDnificiiioni of (he Mn»ci wiih ippiDfritde namet. 
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CHAPTER VI r EGYPTIAN UTERATURE 


E^rptUii Luguige aaif Writlar 


I ■'HE earliest knowledge wc have of the Egyptian 
I language li furnisbetl by andetit macriptioni 
X- belonging to the First Dpasty, about 3300 a.c. 
From theae onward its nsc and its decay may be traced 
down through the diSerent writjngt on temples, monti' 
ments, and papyri to the fburteenth century when 
Coptic manuscripts end the ta!e, Of the living tongue, 
as apart from the purely literary language of the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, the truest idea is given by the 
popular talcs, letters, and business documents winch 
have come down to us, wherein the scribes naturally 
kept close to the current fontis of speech, thus revealing 
the changes the language underwent. 

That Egyptian is related to Semitic is practically 
certain, though here a racial problem intervenes and 
confuses, for the Egyptian race proper is not and never 
was, so far as can m ascertained, Semitic in type. 
Erman tries to explain this by the Quite probaolc 
theory that in the prehistoric period a horde of war¬ 
like Semites conquered a part of Egypt and settled 
there, tike the Anbs of a later period, and imposed 
their language on the country, but as a distinct race 
died out, eaiher by reason of the climate or absorption 
by the native population, who, however, had acquired 
the Strang^' language, though but imperfectly. Under 
these conditions the language gradually changed. The 
consonants were mispronounced, strong consonants 
giving place to weak, and these in turn, disappearing 
altogether, produced biliterals from the tiilitcra] roots. 
This tendency, together with periphrastic instead of 

’ Vamtebu ihe end o( tht KTcatcentk ccaRu^ iwrliem heird it 
4pok«a. ^ 


EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE AND WRITING 
verbal comugaiion, coiilinuctJ to tbe end. Coptic, the 
latest form, is thus bililcral in charucter, and tenses of 
rcmiirkablc precision were developed In the verb by 
means of periphrasesbut the great resemblances 
between Coptic and Semitic must also be ttuced to the 
continuous Semitic influences of laic pen 

The Egyptian language naturally divides into Its 
progressive stages, ^cse are Old Egypti^, Middle 
and Late Egyptian, Demotic and Coptic. Old EiffUtM 
If the Ismguage bdoiiglne to the Old Kingdom^ It 
supplied the literary mode] for the latw pcrlt^, « 
evidenced by the inscriptions, but that it should be 
a/Fccted by the changing forms of contemporary speech 
was inevitable, though rn the main its chief character¬ 
istics were preserved. The earliest specimens we have 
arc inscriptions belonging to the First Dynasty, which, 
however, are too brief to give much Insight into 
the language and speech of that period. Neat^come 
many inscriptions and some few historical texts in ^e 
Ijjjguage of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties. 
The greatest amount belonging to this phase^ is the 
large collection of ritual texts and wells inscribed in 
the Pyramids bclonEing to the Sixth Dy^^fy; 

Middl€ and Latt Egypiwa belong to the Middle and 
New Kingdoms respectively, and approximate to the 
common speech of the people. Writing in the fo^er, 
extant to this day, are talcs, letters, and business docu¬ 
ments of the Twelfth Dynasty on to the beginning of 
the New Kingdom, written on papyri in hieratic sertp^ 
The Eighteenth to the Twenty-hrst Dyn^ty furnish 
us with Specimens of Late Egyptian in various hic^tic 
papyri. In reeard to these an authority states; " The 
spelling of litc Egyptian is very extraordin^, full 
of false etymologies, otiose signs, etc., the old ortho¬ 
graphy bemg quite unable to adapt itself neatly to 
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the profouAiilv mtidiiicd lijtgiiage. Nevertheless, this 
clumsy spelling is expressive, and the very mistakes 
are instructive u w the pronundation." 

Dmiik represents the vulgar dialen of the Sattc 
period* and is really applied to the character in which 
it is written. It may be traced back to the Twenty- 
fifth Dyn^ty, about 900 a.c,* and it continued in use 
until the fout^ century a.d. Demotic documents are 
mostly contracts of sale and legal matters, though 
some magical texts and a curious tale, the Papyrus of 
Setna* are also written in this character. Q)ptk is the 
latest form which the language took, or rather it is a 
dialect form of Egyptian, of which four or five varieties 
are known. Coptic is written with tlie letterr of the 
Greek alphabet, and is really the only stage of the lan¬ 
guage where the spelling gives a dear idea of the 
pronunciation. To the Greek characters were added 
six taken from the Demode In order to express sounds 
peculiar to the E^'ptian language. This, together 
with Greek transcriptluas of Egyptian name* and 
words, have supplied the only means of arriving at 
some idea of the accurate vocahaation of the Egyptian 
language. One reason for this ignorance ihar of ne- 
ccsslcy prevailed is the fact that the Egyptian sptem 
of writing give* merely the consonant^ skeletons of 
words, never recording the internal vowel changes, and 
often omiidng semi-consonanta, 

The Hieroglyrhs 

The ancient Egyptian system of writing would seem 
to be, from all available evidence, of purely native 
origin. Its rise, development, and final extinction can 
all be traced within the Nile valley, (hough it travelled 
by conquest into Syria under the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and onward for the engraving of Egyptian inscription* 
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in tiiAt country. ^Vgaln, it is held by some authorities 
to be quite possible that the merchai)ts of E^hoenicia 
and the ^gcan had evolved from the Egyptian hieratic 
the cursive form of writings their ‘ Phoentcian' alpha- 
betf about looo b.c. The hlerc^lyphic character was 
onginaily picture-writing in its simplest form» but had 
become more complex by the time it is met with first, 
in inscriptions belonging to the First Dynasty. It 
underwent some changes, out the final mode It assumed 
persisted practically unaltered from the Fourth Dynasty 
down to its expiry in the fourth century a.o. By that 
time all knowledge of the meaning of the characters 
had died out, and it was not until the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone ' and the decipherment of its lingual 
inscription in Greek, and Egyptian that any progress 
could be made in the reading of hieroglyphic writing. 
The signs arc of two kinds, one to represent sountu, 
the phonetic—-which is a^individed into two varieties, 
the alphabetic and syllabic—^nnd the other to represent 
ideas, the ideographic. These latter signs arc pictorial 
representations of the object spoken of, which arc 
placed after the phonetically written words as Mcter^ 
minatives,* or representative symbols. These again 
are of two kinds, generic, being determinative of a 
class, and specific, of a particular object. There is no 
rule' as to the arrangement of the text. It ts read 
either from right to left, left to right, or in columns, 
its commencement being from that side toward which 
the bird and animal characters face. About five hundred 
characters were used. HJeratic writing it to be found 

* The Itoteui Stone » wricwii id three icripw, hJeraiflyphic. 

DfmdljV, irtii Gmk. 

* Prupcflj’ ipetUEifp 11 ibonlii be wnlien SttPOX rtf III Itft 

KdfiiQAtiill/D On\^ for ilcci>r.%iirc: purpoiei ii it micrtbe4 ffOOL light 

kfi or in i^iiluntziT. 
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ui the First Dynasty, approx] mat I rig doselv to the 
hieroglyphic, but by the Umc of the Middle ^ngdom 
thU resemblance is lost- The commercial era of the 
Tiffenty-sLxth Dynasty brought into everyday use the 
Demotic form, and thenceforth hieratic was used 
for the copying of religious and traditional texts on 
papyrus, and in time was understood by the learned 
only, for in the Ptolemaic period, whenever the text of 
a royal decree was inscribed upon a stele which was to 
be set in a public place, a version of the said decree 
in the Demotic character was added. SicI* inscribed 
in hieroglyphic. Demotic, and Greek have been found, 
the most Vinous of these being the Decree of Canopu, 
belonging to Ptolemy 111 , 147 s.c., and the Rosetta 
Stone, set up in the reign of Ptolemy V, Epiphaoes, 
305 a.c. It was this latter stone and its inscription 
which gave the key to unravelling the mystery of 
hieroglyphic writing in the last century, and thus 
restoring to modern times the knowledge of andent 
Egyptian language and iitcraiurc. As has been shown, 
the hieroglyphic system of writing had fallen into 
disuse long before the close of Roman rule in Egypt, 
and again the widespread use of Greek and Latin 
among the aristocratic and ofEcial classes had caused 
the disappearance of Egyptian as the language of state. 
It probably lingered, together with the study of hiero¬ 
glyphs, among learned men and priests in remote 
districts, but by the fourth or fifth century jun, had 
become a lost art. Then in 1799 came the hnding ot 
the Rosetta Stone with its lingual inscription,consisting 
of fourteen Utica of hieroglyphs, thirty-two lines of 
Demotic, and fifty-four lines of Greek. By the com¬ 
parison and decipherment of these veraiotis the 
Egyptian alphabet was discovered, and the clue thus 
found to the lost language of ancient Egypt To 
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LITERATURE 

AkcrEUd in iSon, Young in iSiS^ and Champotlun 
in %Z%% must be given the honour for this morntncous 
discoveiy, restoring to our knotrledge the vronderful 
dviliza.tion, art, and literature of a great race. 

LiteratUK 

If one commences the studj of Egjptian texts with 
an examination of the Sttk af the and turns from 

its gloomy, if plctm-esque, pages EO the rest of the 
national literature, he is perhaps doomed to disappoint'* 
ment, for the held of Egyptian tetters, though aome^ 
what widespread, presents a poverty of invention and 
verbiage exhibited by few literatures, andettt or modern. 
In the earlv periods, as might be expected, the style h 
simple to oanility, whilst later a stiff and pompous 
fashion too often mirs what might otherwise have Men 
meritorious work. # 

Documents of almost every conceivable kind have 
come down to us—letters of business men, legal 
scripts, fragments of historical information, magical 
papyri i sdeniiAc, theological, and popular works, even 
hetion and poetry, are Nurly well represented. Most 
of the standard works, such as books of proverbs or 
instructions like those attributed to Ptah-hotep and 
Kagemni, appear to have been of great age, dating not 
later than the Middle Kingdom, The style of these 
was imitated by most writers, just as the shape and 
colour of the hieroglyphs and wall-paintings were sedu. 
lously copied by draughtsmen and scribes. Amencm- 
hat 1 wrote a work resembling Machiavelli's The 
Prinee for the instruction of his son in the principles 
of good government, and the instructions of Am to 
his heir arc of similar character. In E^ptlan litera¬ 
ture we frequently find paraJklisms of phrase like 
those of Hebrew poetry, and repetitions are common. 
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PKilosophica] trealiscs, although rare, appear to have 
had some vogue, and ihe GTcat problems of existence 
seem to have been disputed in their pages in the form 
of a dialogue. A papjrus of (he Mitldlc Kingdom 
(f, 2500 now in the Berlin Nluscum descants 
upon the justthcatfon of suicide. The disputants are 
a man and his iAu or other-self. The man in question 
appears to be weary of existence and lias made up his 
miod to destroy himself He trembles for the future, 
and seems afraid that his corpse may be neglected. 
In this dilemna he turns to his kAn and entreats It to 
perform for him the duties of a relative. This request 
the khu refuses point-blank, and urges its possessor to 
forget his sorrows and to render his life as happy as 

K ossible. It indicates that after death the remem^ 
ranee of the deceased speedily vanishes, and even 
granite monuments cannot retain it for long. This 
counsel the man bitterly rejects, exclaiming that his 
relatives have forsaken him and that his name is 
utterly condemned ; everywhere the proud triumph 
and the humble ire oppressed j the wicked man 
nourishes and dishonesty is universal; of just and 
contented men there are none. Death appears to him 
very pleasing; tn his coffin he will be surrounded by 
the fiugrance of myrrh, will repose in the cool shadow's 
and partake of the offerings made to him, After this 
outburst the khtt argues no longer and assents to the 
man’s proposals, arcing that when he is at rest it 
shall descend to him, and together they will prepare 
for themselves an abiding-place. 

The Cat and the Jackal 

Another such discussion, which possesses some rather 
amusing characteristics, is found in a Laic Demotic 
papyrus, and is perhaps tinged with Greek Ideas. 

fIS 


THE CAT AND THE JACKAL 
The diatecticlana itt tfaia instance arc a monster cat, 
who fcprewnts the goddess Bast,, and s dimitiutive 
jackal. The feline adopts orthodox views and gives 
It as her opinion that the world is directed by the 
gods, who will see to it that vice is vanquished and 
that virtue b triumphant in the end. If even a liitle 
lamb be injured, the violence offdxd will rebound 
upon the man who harms it- The sun may be darkened 
by clouds for a season, thunderstormB may roll, the 
sunrise may be veiled by the vapours of morning ; but 
eventually the light of oay will break forth through all, 
and joy will reign supreme- The jackal, on the other 
hand, is a realist. According to him might is right 
on earth, The lizard, he remarks, devours the Insect, 
and in its turn becomes the prey of the bat, which Is 
swallowed by the snake, upon which the hawk pounces, 
Nature is ever at strife. The scheme of the jackal's 
reasoning reminds one of that advanced by Darwin in 
his theory of the survival of the fittest: Nature is 
“careless of the single life." How is the stnucr to 
be punished, and what prayer, however powerful, can 
deter him ? The contest between the animals grows 
warmer; they adduce many proverbs and labJes to 
illustrate the various points at issue, and occasionally 
specific complaints air made agunst the gods them¬ 
selves, The author has evidently a leaning toward 
the jackal, whose subtle reasoning occasionally throws 
the cat into a rage. Most unfortunately the teat is 
badly preserved, and many of its passages arc exceed¬ 
ingly obscure ; but it stands as an early example of 
the never-ending war between the optimist and the 
pessimist. 
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TnTcllcn' TiJa 

Some of the mcnt interetdng passages in Egyptian 
literature are those which deal with travel and ad¬ 
venture, The natives of Egypt were by no meani 
^vellcrs, and for the most part confined their journey- 
ings and excursions to the prednas of their own country, 
and even to ilieir own nomes or provinces. To pass 
beyond the borders of Khemi appeared to them a 
formidable undcrtaldng. But it was necessary that 
ambassadors should be sent to the surrounding states, 
and that tribute which had been agreed upon should be 
properly enforced. As the benefits of trade grew 
appsu-eni Egrotian merchants pushed their way into 
the surrounding regions, and criminals often saved 
themselves by flight into foreign countries. Those 
who had sojourned abroad were wont upon return 
home to gather their friends and neighbours about 
them and regale them with an account of their travels. 
Some of these are in the best s^le of Sir John 
Maundevilk, while others again are simple and correct 
narratives of possible events. 

The Story of Sanrka 

One of these, the story of Sancha, dates (rom the 
Middle Kingdom, and possessed a great vogue for at 
least a thousand ycaia. It ia unknown whether its 
central figure is real or fictitious, as the name was a 
fairly cominon one at that period. Sancha was an 
offiaal under the first king of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
Amenemhat L When Amencmhat died and his son 
Senusert i * came to the throne, he chanced to be hidden 
aear by where a secret reception of a certain embassy 
was held, all knowledge of which hU royal master 
^ Oi UtcrUen 


THE SHiPVRECtCED SAILOR 
drtirea .hould be kept inviolate. In terrer lest hU 
nrcacnce should have bten olaerved bjr wtnTOne, be 
fled eastward across the Delta, passed the fronoer, and 
iourneyed to the Bitter Ukes, where he became over- 
powcfk by thirst. Here he felt that death had coi^ 
upon him, but, summoning his courace, he prew™ 
forward and, hearing the lowing of caidc, walked in 
their direction. Tending the cattle was a man of the 
desert, who provided him with srotcr and boiled mdk, 
and offered him a home with his tribe. Sane a 

considered himself unsafe so near the frontier, 
proceeded to the Upper Tenu, pcriwps the 
Palestine. Here he encountered a tribe, with which he 
dwelt for some time, marrying the eldest daughter of 
its chief, and he became wealthy in land and cattle 
and was regarded with much respect,^ But as he grew 
older a prreat longing came upon him to behold the 
land of Egypt once more. King Seousert was com¬ 
municated with, and permission was granted to Saneba 
to return. The king received him kindly and ^ 
bedouin garments were exchanged for costly Egyptian 
robes. A splendid tomb was built for him, and he was 
once more received into the royal favour. 

The papyrus is valuable as aJFording vivid descrip¬ 
tions of the life of the trliies of Southern ^Palestine, 
clie forays of the various clans and the picturesque 
barbarism of nomadic life. But the narrative is often 
interrupted by irritating eulogies upon the King of 
Egypt. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor 

In share contradistinctloiv to this is a tale of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, known w the Story of the Ship¬ 
wrecked Sailor, preserved b the Hermitage Collection 
at Peirogiad. A wandering sailor, recounting hit 
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adventures to his superior officer, begs of him an intro¬ 
duction to Pharaoh. His mister wiU not credit his 
story, but the min protests that it is true. He was 
bound for the mines of the king, he sajrs, and took ship 
on ■ vessel i ro cubits long and 4O cubits wide, manned 
by one hundred of the Best sailors of Egypt, whose 
hearts stronger Ehiti hems, and who were mured 
to hardship and voyage. They laughed at the thought 
of tempests, but at they approached land a great wind 
arose and mighty waves dashed ^inst the vessel. The 
naiTitor seized upon a piece of timber, and not too soon, 
for the ahid and all who remained in her were sub* 
merge^ He Honed for three days and then was cast 
on an island, where he crawled into the shadow of some 
bushes upon which grew figs and grapes. He also 
succeeded in Ending melons, berries, and grain, and in 
birds. Contented to remain there 
awhil^ he dug a pit and lighted a fire, and offered up 
1 laerifice to the gods. 

All at once a terrible uproar like to the rumbling of 
thunder surprised him out of his equanimity. At first 
he tookit to be the noise ofa tempest at sea, but shortly 
he perceived that the trees shook and that the earth 
had become violently agitated. Just before him lay a 
gr«t seroentthirtv cubits long, with a beard two cubits 
m length ; its back was covered with scales of gold and 
Its body was the colour of lapIs-laEuli, Terrified’, the 
sailor threw hirtiBelf on his face before this monster, 
which reijardcd him for a moment with its lerrfhlc 
^es, and then, opening its ponderous jaws, addressed 
him as fol ows ; ^ hat has brought thee to this island, 

httlc one ? Speak quickly, and if thou dost not acqualnj 
me With something I have not heard, or knew not 
Iwforc, thou Shalt vanish like flame." Without giving 
the unfortunate mariner time to answer, it tals^ Kim 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
m its Jaws and carried him to ttt lair* where it bid htni 
down gentljf enough, safe and sound. Once more it 
demanded of him what power had brought him to that 
island, and the sailor, trembling in every limb, replied 
that on his way to the mines of Pharaoh he had been 
wrecked. On hearing hii tale the serpent told him to 
be of good cheer and not to be afraid v that God had 
brought him to a blessed iilanil where nothing was 
tacking, and which was filled with all good things ; that 
in four months* time a ship should come for him ; that 
he should return into Egypt; “d that he should die 
in his own town. To cheer him up the benevolent 
monster described the Island to him. Its population 
consisted of seventy-five serpents, young and old, and 
there these beings dwelt In harmony and plenty. The 
tailor on his part was none the less friendly, and in the 
goodness of his heart offered to recount to Pharaoh the 
presence and condition of the serpent island, promising 
to bring to the monster petsonally lacred oils and per¬ 
fumes and the incense with which the gods were 
honoured. He would also slay asses for him m sacri¬ 
fice, pluck birds for him, and bring him ships liill of 
the treasures of Egypt* 

In reply the serpent merely smiled at him indul¬ 
gently and a little disdainfully , *‘Tcll me not," he 
said, “that you are rich in perfumea, for I know that 
all you have is but ordinary incense. 1 am Prince of 
the Land of Punt and possess as much perfume as 1 
require, and let me tell you that when you depart from 
this place you shall never behold it a^in, for it shall 
be changed into waves/' 

In due time the ship approached, as the serpent had 
prophesied, and in order to observe by what sort of com- 
panyit was manned the sailor climbed iniiiahmh tree. 
As it neared the shore the serpeni bade him brcwell, 

a *91 
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and provided him with gifts of predoiu pcrfomes* 
sweet woods, cassia, kohl, incense^ ivory tusks, apes, 
baboons, and all kiiiJs of precious merchandise, em¬ 
barking with these, he was finally told 1^ the genius 
of the island that in two months he should behold bis 
wife and children. The rescued mariner then sailed 
through Nubia down the Nile to cbe residence of the 
Pharaoh, and the talc ends with the request on the part 
of its narrator that his captain should provide him with 
an escort so that he might present himself before the 
Pharaoh and recount his story. The island upon 
which he had been wrecked was the island of the Ka— 
that is, the Soul, Such a story would not by any 
means seem astounding to the ancient Egyptians, 
among whom many such romances were current. In¬ 
deed, so abundant were these, and so many absurd 
notions did they propagate, that we find the spirit of 
satire aroused against them in a X.ondon papyrus dating 
about I a 50 a.c., which relates an imaginary journey 
through Palestine and Phosnicla, the aim of which is 
not tet describe the journey itself, but to laugh to scorn 
the artificialities and absurdities of the popular romances 
of the day. 

The Fable of (be Head and (be Stomach 

Romances regarding Life In Egyp^ such as that 
dealing with King Khampsinitus given elsewhere, arc 
frequent. A papyrus of about 1I50 B.C. has for its 
background the war against the Hyksos, and describes 
an encounter between rival princes—Apepi, leader of 
the Hyksos, and the nationalist prince, Ra^ekencn, 
who dwelt in Upper Egypt. They propounded riddles 
to one another, and on their solutions the fate of one 
of them depended. Fables were extremely popular in 
the Nile valley from an early period. In the Turin 
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FABLE OF THE HEAD AND THE STOMACH 

Museum in cum pie, dating ibout looo s.c., is painted 
upon two small boards and contuina the » 

dispute between the head and the stomiw^ The Court 
of the Thirtr, the supreme tribunal of EgyP^ 
iudement* TThc stomach first brings forward Us ase ; 
but here the document U defective. We have how^ 
ever, the reply of the head, who at considerable length 
areucs that he Is the principal beam, from which 
other beams that support the house radiate, tlis is 
the eye chat sees, the mouth that speaks, the nose ^at 
breathes. The rest of the proc«dings and the verdict 
are unfortunately wanting. It is int^cstiiig, however, 
to know of this early progenitor of the widespread 
fable of the strife between the stomach and its pnnci- 
nals which was adduced by Mennius Agripp to the 
Roman plebeians, when, in 49* s*C'» they threatened 
to forsake the city, as a aymbol of what might happen 
if they proceeded to extremities. It contains good 
proof that the popular story h^ as a rule, » o* 
Me spreading over many centuries, and that, originating 
in one country, it becomes in time the of 

many. St has often been asserted that in all iikelihoM 
the fables of ^sop must have originated in Egypt, the 
land of atiimaUworship; and it is noteworthy that m 
the Leyden Demotic papyrus we find the frblc of the 
grateful mouse and the lion which had become en- 
Suiglcd in the net. But this dates within the Christian 
era; and is probably Creek In conception. Howler, 
we discover stories of animals acting as human bein«, 
pJaving gamCT, ciigaEing in war, just as we do in the 
folklore of other barbarian peoples, l^psius imagines 
thar the purport of most of these is satincaL 
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Tht Rcbuktng of Aoukh 

In a papyrus of the Ptolemaic period we &nd the old 
expedient of rebuking a king bjr recounting to him an 
apposite atorr. The monarch in question was Amasia 
(died 5^6 a p1easure>toving rider, who was wont 
to imbibe too Ireeljr and too often of an Egyptian 
intoxicating beverage called kclcbi. It happened one 
day that he spake to hia nobles, “ It is my good 
pleasure to drink Egyptian kelebi.*' They spake, 
*‘0 our mighty lord, it is hard to drink EgyptiaD 
kelebL" He said unto them, Hath that which I say 
unto you an evil savour ? ” They said, O our 
mighty lord, that which plcaseth the king, let him 
do* The king commanded, “ l*ct Egyptian kdebt 
be brought to the lake,” and they did according to 
the word of the king. The king washed himself, 
with hia children, and there was no other wine set 
before them but Egyptian keiebi. The king feasted 
with his children, he drank much wine for the love 
which he bore to Egyptian kclcH; then, on the 
evening of that day, the king fell asleep by the lake, 
for be had commanded a oouch to be placed in an 
arbour on the shore of the lake* When the morning 
dawned the king could not arise because of the heavi^ 
ness of his carouse. When an hour had passed and 
he still could not arise, then the courtiers Ixmented, 
saying, **Can such things be ? Behold, the king 
drinketh himself drunken like a man of the people** 
A man of the people cannot come into the presence of 
the king on matters of business." Therefore the 
courtiers went to the place where the king was lying, 
and spake, *‘0 our mighty lord, what wish doth 

^ Thii ■itjuci > in niiiicn m 

the Kfjpi obuiiiol in G^prYEin EnfUiuL 
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TALES OF MAGIC 

the king eherinh?" The king »id, “It “ 
end nlelsure to make myself dmnken. 
amonff vou cm tell me a story that 1 may heep mysel 
from Sleep ? ** among the courtiers there was a 

high official tiamed Penn, who knew mmy tales- ^ Ue 
st^ before the king, and began t O our mighty 
lord, knoweth the king not the itory of the young 
sailor ? I n the days a? King Psammcticbu* ^ere ™ 
a young sailor and he was wedd^- Another sailc^ 
fell in Tove with the wife of the &rst, and she loved 
him in return. Then it happened one d^ 
king summoned him to his prwcpcc. Whtm the 
feast was over great desire took hold upon him — 
here a hiatus occurs in the teat-«and he wished once 
more to come into the prcicnce of the king. He 
returned to his home and washed himself, with hiS wife, 
but he could not drink as aforetime, 
came for bed he could not bring himself to ricep 
because of the great grief that onprmwd him. Then 
said his wife unto him, "What Wh bclhUen thee on 
the river f' " Most unfortunately the remainder ot the 
K«i, warning. «Ki«««ly ij wM .mn^erthereW.. 
of what happened to King Psammetichus edified Kmg 
Amasi* we cannot tcU- 

TaUs of Msfle , 

As was only to be expected, a goodly number of 
Fevotian stories abounded In the magical element. 
Notahlv is this the case in the W"cstc»r j«pyrus written 
about tSoo a*c. and now In the Berlin Museum. Un¬ 
luckily both the beginning and end of this manu^pt 
,re wanting, yet sufficient of U rtmams to permit us 
to glean the purport of the whole. It recounts how 
KhSfu, or Khcops, the famous builder of the great 
pyramid « Gixch, gathered his sons and his ooimcillow 
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iround him and aaked If any of them were aware of a 
mart who could recount to him tales of tlie magicians. 
Hi» son Khafni, in reply, stated that he was aware of 
one such tale, which had been handed down from the 
days of the king's forefather NebJt^ and that ic dealt 
with what occurred when he went into the temple of 
Ptah of Ankhtaul. Whilst proceeding to the temple 
Nebka turned aside to visit his chief reciter, Uta-aner. 
He was followed by his retinue, among whom was 
a certain page, with whom Uba-ancr^s wife fell in 
love, and sent her servant to him with a present of a 
chest full of beautiful raiment. Thev met clandestinely 
in a summer-house or pavilion in the garden of Uba- 
aner, where they quaffed wine and made merry. But 
the stewaidof the house considered it his duty to inform 
his master of these happenings, and Uba-ancr, being a 
man versed in magic, resolved to avenge himself there¬ 
by. He called for his casket of ebony and elcctrum, 
and when they had brought it he fiishioned a crocodile 
of wax of the length of seven Ungers,and he laid a spell 
upon it; and toward evening the page went to the 
lake, which was in the garden, to bathe^ whereupon, 
acting on his master's instructions, the steward threw 
in the waxen crocodile behind him. At once It became 
a great crocodile, seven cubits in length, and, opening 
its horrid jaws, seized on the page and dragged him 
under. During this time the king had been staying 
with tJba-^ncr, and at the end of seven days he went 
forth again. As he was about to leave the house Uba- 
aner requested him to come and sec the marvel which 
had happened. They went to the lake-side, and the 
reciter (^led upon the crocodile, which at once arose 
from the water holding the page. 

‘*0 king," said Uba-aner, whatever I desire this 
crocodile to do, he will do." The king requested 


THE PARTING OF THE WATERS 
that the animal ahoulil be returned to the water j but 
Uba-aner lifted the crocodile In b» hand, and stmght- 
way it turned to wax again. He then acquainted the 
king with what had pased between the p^e and his 
wift and the monarch Indignantly ordered the crocodile 
once more to seize the pge, which it imm^iatcly did, 
plutiging into the water with its prev and disappearing 
for ever. Nebka then commanded that the wife of 
Uba-aner be brought forth and that she be burned 
with fire and her ashes east into the nver. ^ . 

So pleased was Khufu with this ttocy that he ordered 
that the shade of Nebka should be presented with a 
thousand loaves, a hundred draughts of beer, an oi, and 
two jars of incense, and that the ia of Uba-aner should 
retewe a loaf, a jar of beer, a jar of incense, and a 
portion of meat. 


The Partin* of the Wawn 

Another of the king's sons then told of a marvellous 
happening which came to pass in the days or Xing 
Seneferu* Seneferu, feeling extremely bored and 
jaded, sought in every apartment of his palace tor 
something with which to amuse himself, but m vain ; 
to he called for Zazamanfch,hi* chief reciter and scribe 
of the rolls^ to whom he told his prediramcfit, Zaza- 
roankh advised that the king should command that a 
boat be made ready, and that he should go upon the 
take of the place and be rowed to and fro upon its 
glassy surface by the royal ladies. He asked for twenty 
oars of ebony inlaid with gold, with blades of light wood 
inlaid with elecirum. These were to be rowed by twenty 
ladies. The king's heart was gladdened by the exer¬ 
cise ; hut one of the ladies who was steering lost a 
jewel of malachite from her hair. Immediately she 
ceased her singmg, and so did her companions. «d 
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thcf c»«ed to row. Scotleru inquired the reason^ and 
thejr replied, ” The tteerawoman rows not,’* The king 
then turned to the lady who had lost her jewel and 
asked her why the did not row, “ Alas I ” she rcpUcdj 
“ my jewel of malachite has fallen in the water, and my 
heart is aad.” The king bade her be of go^ cheer 
and said that he would replace it; but she childbhSy 
replied that she wanted her own piece of malachite back 
in setting. The king tiheii called for Zazamankh 
and acquainted him with the drcumitancc which had 
befallen, Zaaamankb then uttered a powerful spell, 
and behold J one part of the waters of the lake was 
piled upon the other, lo that far below them the king 
and the rowers could see the jewel lying upon a piece 
of potsherd, Zazamantch descended from the boat and 
secured the jewel and brought it back to its owner, 
after which he once more commanded the waters to 
return to the place whence they came. This lurpming 
act lightened the hearts of the entire company, so that 
they spent a Joyful afternoon, and Zizamankh wu richly 
rewarded for hts magical skill Pharaoh was so pleased 
with this tale that he commanded that the shade of 
Seneferu should receive an offering similar to what had 
been presented to Nebka, and that the ka of Zaza-- 
mankh should have presented to it a loaf, a jar of 
beer, And i^Jir of Incense^ 

The Prophecy of Deil 

But a third son totd the king: that, %f> far from n^coU-Hl- 
ing talci concertimg pcrfoit;^ of bygone rimea^ he could 
teli him a m3gii::al Itory of i man who lived in his own 
days. Hix name wax I^eJi^and he dwelt at Dttjsneferu. 
He was ttc year» old^ and he ate daily five hundred 
loaves of bread and a $iJe of beef, and drank a hundred 
draughts of beer* So great was his magirat learning 
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that if the head of a man t»r an animJ were amitten off, 
Dedt could restore the deceased to life. He onilJ 
tame wild beasts, ami knew the designs of the House 
of Thoth, Thii design the king, Riiufu, might like to 
know, and it would perhaps be of use to him in the 
eonairuction of hia pvramid, Khufu at once ordered 
his son to bring this f)cdi before him^ and the prince, 
whose name wii Hordedef,* took ship up the Nile to 
where the venerable magician dweSL He was carried 
in 1 Utter to the house of Dcdi, whom he found Ij'iiig 
on a couch at the door of hi* house in process of being 
massaged by his servants. Hordedef told him that he 
had come from afar to bring him iwfore his father, 
Khufu. Dedi replied with the saluwiion of praise, and 
together they went toward the ship which had brought 
the prince thither. Dedi asked that he might be given a 
boat and that hit youths and his books might be brought 
to him. He was provided with btmis, in which these 
were stowed, and Dedi himself sat in the barge of the 
prince. They duly reached the palace, where Hordedef 
announced to the king that he had brought the ancient 
sorcerer. Tiic l^baraoh at once gave orders that he 
should be led before him, and when became asked how 
it waa that he had not before heard of him ’ and Dedi 
replied, “ He only who is called Cometh the king 
eallcth me, and behold 1 come.’* Kitifu said to him, 
** Is it sooth, as is said of thee, that If the head is 
smitten off a man or an animal, thou canst restore either 
to life Dedi replied in the affirmative. The king 
then requested that a prisoner be brought to him, but 
Dedi begged that a man should not be used for this 
purpose, Mvlng,*'Behold, we do not even thus to our 
cattle.” A duck was then brought to him and decapi¬ 
tated, and its body was laid on the west side of the hall, 
• Cdicd Hcr-E>b-f IB ssotW pirl of lii* miauieiipu 
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mnd it> head on the east aide. Dedi then apoke aome 
mamc words, and lo I the body smd the head of the 
bird approached each other and joined^ the duck 
stood up and quacked. He then performed the same 
felt with a goose and an ox. 

Khufu, delighted with the success of these experi^ 
ments, then asked Dedi If he knew of the designs of 
the House of Thoth. The migidaij replied that he 
did not know thdr number, but that he knew where 
they were. Pharaoh then asked him their hiding-place, 
and was told that in a chamber in Heliopolis, called 
the Plan-room, was a chest of whetstone in which the 
plans were concealed, Dedi adding, ** O king, it is 
not I that shall bring them to thee.” “Who, then," 
asked Khufu, “ shad hring them to me ? " And Dedi 
replied,** The eldest of the three children of Rud-didet 
shall bring them to thee." ** And who is Rud*didct ?" 
asked Khufu. ** She is/' replied Dedi, “ the wife of a 
priest of Ra, lord of Sakhebu, But these three sons 
of hers arc the sons of Ra the god, who has promised 
her that thev shall reign over all this land, and that 
the eldest them shall be high-priest in HcUopolis,y 
At this the king's heart was much troubled, and Dedi, 
seeing that he was in fear of the future, said to him, 
'* Be not afraid because of what I have said, O king ; 
for thy son ihall reign, and thy son’s son, before 
Kud-dldct’s sons shall rule the land ; and behold 1 
this progeny of Ra is not yet born,” Khufu then 
announced hi* intention of visiting the temple of Ra 
when the banks of the canal of Letopoli* were cut, 
and Dedi promised that the banks of the canal should 
hold at least four cubits of water. The sorcerer was 
then placed In the palace of Hordedef, and was daily 
provided with a thousand loaves, a hundred draughts 
of beer, an oi, and a hundred bunebe* of onioni. 
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THE VISIT OF THE GODDESSES 


The Viwl of thr Godeleswo 

Now when the sons of Ri mid RudHiidet were 
born* that deity requested lals, Nebha^ Meskhent, 
Hakl, and Khnumu to go to her, and taking the form 
of dancifiE-girK all except the god Khnumu, who 
followed them as a porter, they dcatended to earth 
and approached the home of the nriest Ra-u^, Rud- 
didet’a husband, and played heiote him wUh their 
inBtrutnents of music. Ther endowed the children 
with various attributes, and called them Uscr^rcf, 
Sah-ra, and Kakii. They then quitted housc^ and 
bade Ita-user rejoice. In return for their good wishes 
he bestowed upon them a bushel of barley, which 
Khnumu placed upon his head; but as they were on 
the way back to their divine abode Isis said unto the 
others, “Would it not have been better had we done 
a marvel for these children?" To this the others 
assented, and they there and then fashioned a likeness 
of the crowns of Egypt, of the crown of the Upper 
Land, and of the crown of the Lower, and hid them 
in the bushel of barley. They then reci^ncd to the 
house of Ra-uscr and requested nermission to leave 
the barley in a closed chamber, which they sealed up, 
and then took their leave. A few weeks afterward 
Rud-didet asked her handmaid if the house and all 
that was in it were in good condition, and the hand¬ 
maid replied that all was satliiiactory except that the 
brewing barley was not yet brought. Her mistress 
then inquired why that had not been done, and the 
servant answered that their store had been given to 
the dancing-girls, who had arrived on the day of the 
children's birth, and that it now lay in the closed 
chamber under their seal. Rud-dldet then ordered the 
maid to use it for the present, saying that Ra-uaer 
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TOuld Tcpiaxc it before tbeir return. The girl opened 
the chamber and, entering, was surprised to hear 
people til icing and singing, music and the sound of 
dancing, and such aounda as one hear* in the palace 
of the king. She quicklj^ returned and acquainted her 
mistress with what she had heard, Rud-ilidet then 
entered the room herself and also heard the sounds, 
but could not locate (hem. At last she laid her ear to 
the sack which held the barley, and found that the 
sounds proceeded from it. She at once placed it in a 
chest, which she put for security in a greater chest, 
and this she bound round with leather and laid in a 
ilore>room, taking the precaution to seal it, and when 
Ra-user returned she told him what had occurred. 

Some days after, Rud-didet had occasion to rebuke 
her seri-ant and beat her with ampes, and the maid 
grumbled and wid to her companions, “ Why has this 
been done to me ? I will go to King Khufo and tell 
him that her three sons are destined to become kings. 
She then betook herself to her unde ; but he would not 
hearken to her treachery and struck her a violent blow 
with a bunch of flax which he held. Feeling faint, she 
went down to the riverside for a draught of water, but 
was sci^ied upon by a crocodile, who carried her away. 
Her unde then presented himself to Rud-didet, whom 
he found in a most dejected condition. He asked her 
what made her down'caist, and she replied that she 
feared treachery from the handmaiden. “You need 
not fear for her,'* replied the man, “beauie she has 
been seized upon by a crocodile," At this point the 
manuscripe fails us". It is indeed unfortunate that 
such an interesting domestic passage has not been 
■pared. The three kings whose names appear in the 
story ai the triplet ions of Rud-didet reigned during 
the Fifth Dynasty, so that they could hardly have been 
»»♦ 
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bom in the Fourth- The uJe woitld seem to he bas^ 
upon the ofFickl adoption of the worship of Ra m 
Epypt, It mar be mcutioDcd that the real name* of 
thV three childten, Uier-rcf, Sah*ra, and Kaku.are 
intended as a play upon the name* of the first three 
kings of the Fifth Dynasty, Uscr^kaf, Sahu-ra, and 
Kaka. The story of the fatal children Born to usurp * 
throne is a very common one in all mythologies, and 
it is inevitable that the monarch whose line b doomed 
to extinction should make an effort to destroy them 
ifhile yet they are ia the cnwUc, The Greek myth of 
DinstS »nd the old romance of Sir Torrent of Ppftuw 
are examples of thiSi Medieval rontance is, indeed, 
full of ineb stone*, but this is probably the earliest 
example on record. 

Lyric and Folk Poetir 

Egypt was not without its lyric and folk poetry; 
however, the romantic wai not the /arff of the Egyp¬ 
tian*. It is noteworthy at the same lime that most 
Oriental peoples sing wnite at their work, and it would 
be strange if the laTiourer on the banks of the Nile 
had not done so. The fellah of to-day chant* mono- 
tonously and endlessly while tolling, repeating the 
same words and music over and over again ; but the 
scribe of early Egypt regarded the folk-song as unfit 
for transmission to posterity. Occasionally a song is 
recaptured from mural inscriptions. The shcphwd 
who wades through the half-submerged fields, dnviog 
his sheep before him, sings ; “ In the water walk* the 
shepherd with the fishes. He talk* with rhe cat-fish ; 
with the fish he exchanges a greeting." We have also 
a threshing song: “Thresh ye, O oxen j thresh for 
yourselves. Thresh straw for your fodder and grwn for 
your masters. Rest not, for the air Is cool thL* day. 
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A Few lovc^ougs have also survived. These were 
pro!>ablf very numeroiu. For the most part they are 
in ten K and passionate. Three collections of lave> 
songs of about [loo s.c. have been unearthedfOne of 
which is contained in a papyrus now in the British 
Museum. On a stele lit the Louvre the praise of the 
wife of a Icing of about 700 s.c. Is sung as follows.* 
“The sweet one,sweet in love; the sweet otie,swcci 
In love in the presence of the king; the sweet one, 
sweet in love before aU men ; the beloved before all 
wonteti; the king’s daughter who is sweet in love. 
The fairest among women, a maid whose like none has 
seen. Blacker is her hair than the darkness of night, 
blacker than the berries of the blackbenj bush. 
Harder are her teeth than the flints on the sickle. A 
wreath of flowers is each of her breasts, close nestling 
on her arms." 

The True History of Setae and his son Se^Oibxs' 

This story was discovered written on some papyrus 
belonging to the British Museum. An English trans¬ 
lation was published in tpOJ by Mr. F. LI. Griffiths, 
and one in French by Sir G, Maspero in i^ot- It is 
written on the hack of some official documents in Greek 
and dates from the seventh year of the Emperor 
Claudian. The papyrus is much dilapidated and pasted 
end to end ; It is incomplete, and the beginning of the 
history has disappeared. By the writing one would 
judge the copy to belong to the latter halFofthc second 
century of our era. The Setne alluded to is the same 
who figures in the story of Setnt and the Mummies 
related in the chapter on Magic. 

Once upon a time there was a king called Oualmartrs, 
^ TbE Dcmntic j^etci the name [cr title) il Setnt Of Scinie, 
the nimc o£ ibc mirpcntaui ^ild w Si^Jiirb ion of 
tod 
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and he had a wn called Seme* This ton was a scribe; 
he was dever with his hands»Indeed in al! thSngSi and he 
excelled all men of the world learned in the arts or those 
among the renowned scribes of Egypt, it happened 
that the chiefs of certain foreign lands sent a message 
to Pharaoh challenging him to find one who would do 
such and such a thing under certain conditions. If 
this were done, then these chiefs would acknowledge 
the inferiority of their country to Egypt; but if, on the 
other hand, neither scribe nor wise man could accomplBh 
It, then they would proclaim the inferiority of Egypt. 
Now Ousimaccs called his son Setne and repeated these 
words to him, and Immediately Seine gave the answer to 
that which the chiefs had propounded, so that the latter 
were forced to carry out the conditions and admit the 
superiority of Egypt. And thus were they robbed of 
their triumph, so great was the wisdom of Setne, and 
none other ever dared to send such messages to Pharaoh, 
Now Seine and his wife MahtiouaskliU were ^catly 
grieved, for they had no son. One day when he was 
troubled more than usual over this his wife went to 
the temple of Imheicp, and she prayed before him, 
saying, “ Turn thy face to me, O Imhctep, son of Ptah, 
thou who workest miracles, who an beneficent in all 
thy doing*. It is thou who eanst give a son to those 
who arc sorilcss. Oh, hear my prayer, and grant that I 
shall bear a son ! And that night Mahltouaskhtt 
slept in the temple, and there she dreamed a dream 
wherein she was directed to prepare a magical remedv, 
and told that by this means her desire for a son should 
be fulfilled. On waking she did all atcordlne to her 
dream, and in time it was known that a child was to 
be born to her and Setne, who told it before Pharaoh 
with great joy, while to his wife, for her protection, he 
gave an amulet and put spella about ber. 
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Ajid one night Sctne dreamedj and a voice add to 
h)ni» *■' Mahlcouaakhlt, thy wife^ will bring forth a ion, 
and through hini many wonden iKill be accompUthed 
in the land of Eeypt> And the name of thy ion shall 
be Se^Osirls." When Setne awoke and remembered 
these words he rejoiced and wu glad in heart. 

Se'OiiHs 

In due time a ton was born, and according to the 
dream he was called Se-Osirls. And the child developed 
rapidly beyond all other children, and Seine loved 
him to greatly that tcarce an hour passed wiihout hit 
seeing him. In time he was put to school, but soon 
showed that be knew more than the tutor could teach 
him. He began to read the magical papyri with the 
priestly scribes in the * Double House of Life * of the 
temple of Ptah, and. all those about him were lost in 
astonishment Then was Setne so pleased that he led 
his son before Pharaoh to the festival that all the 
magicians of the king might strive against him and 
have to acknowteilgc their defeat. 

And one day, when Seine, together with the boy 
Sc-OsiKs, was preparing for the fe8t1\'al, loud voices 
of lamentSEion rose upon the sir, and Setne, looking 
forth from the terrace of his apartments, saw the body 
of a rich man being carried to the mountains for bitrhu 
with great honour and loud woHing. Again he looked 
forth, and this time heuw the body of a peasant borne 
along wrapped in a mat of straw and without a soul 
to mourn him. And seeing this Setne exclaimed, 
“ By the life of Osiris, god of Amend, may it be that 
t come into Amcnti as this rich man come^ honoured 
and lamented, and not os the peanut, stone and already 
forgotten I " Upon hearing this 5c>0sirts said, “ Nay, 
my father, rather may the fate of the poor man be 
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thine, *nd not that of the rich otic ISctnc wtt 
2stoj]i$hed and hurt at this and cried, “ Arc they the 
words of 1 son who loves hb father ?" 5 o>Osiris 
inswcred him i ** My fichcr, 1 will show to thee each 
in hU place, the peasant unwept and the rich man so 
lamented." 

A Vtsion of Amend 

Then Seine demanded of him how he could tcc:»n- 
plish this. The child Se>Oiiris began to recite words 
from the magical books, words of power. Next he look 
bis father by the hand and led him to an unknown place 
in the mountains of Memphis. Here there were seven 
great halls filled with people of all conditions. They 
traversed three of these without hindrance. Upon 
entering the fourth Setne saw a mass of men who 
rushed hither and thither, writhing as creatures attacked 
them from behind; others, famished, were springing 
and Jumping in their efforts to reach the food suspended 
above them, whilst some, again, dug holes at their feet 
to prevent them attaining their object. In the fifth hall 
were venerable shades who had each found their proper 
and fitting pUce, but those who were accused of crimes 
fingered kneeling at the door, which pivoted upon the 
eye of a man who ceaselessly prayed and groaned. In 
the sixth hall were the gods of Amcnti, who sat to 
council, each in his place, whilst the keepers of the 
portals called out the causes. In the seventh hall was 
seated the great god Osiris on a golden throne, crowned 
with the pj^ed diadem. On his left was Anubis, and 
on bis right the god Thoth. In the midst were the 
scales wherein were weighed the fiiults and virtues of 
the souls of the dead, while Thoth wrote down the 
judgment that Anubis pronounced. Then those whose 
fiiults outweljihcd tbclr virtues were delivered to 
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Amuty the attendmt of the Lord of AinenH j their soult 
and bodies were destroyed for ever. But those whose 
virtues were greater than their faiJings took their place 
among the gods and shades, and there tbelr souls found 
a heaven, T iiose, again, whose merits and faults were 
equal were put amongst the scrviton of Sekerosiris, 
Then Seme saw near the place of Qairis one of 
exalted rank and robed in the finest linen. And while 
Setne was marvelling at all he had seen in the land of 
Amenti, Se 43 siris, his little son, said unto him, ** My 
&thcr Setne, seest thou that great personage in fine 
robes and near toOairb? That peasant whom thou 
didst sec earned out of Memphis without a soul to 
accompany him, and hts body wrapped in a mat, dost 
thou remembCT, my father ? Well, that peasant is the 
one beside Osiris 1 When he had come to Amenti and 
they weighed his faults and virtues, lo t his virtues 
outweighed all. And by the judgment of the gods all 
the honours that had been the share of the nch man 
were gi ven to the peasant, and by the law of Osiris he 
takes^his place midst the honoured and exalted. But 
the rich man, when he had come to Hades and his 
merits were weighed, lo! his faults weighed heavier, 
and he is that man you have seen upon whose eye 
pivots the door of the fifth hail, the man who cries and 
pravs aloud with great agony. By the life of Osiris, 
god of Amenti, if upon earth I wid to thee, ‘ Rather 
may the fate of the peasant be thine chan that of the 
rich man,’ it was because 1 knew their fates, my father.** 
And Setne answered and said, My son Se-Osiris, 
numberless marvels have I seen in Amenti ■ but tell me 
the meaning of those people we saw rushing before 
creatures who devoured them, and the others ever 
trying to reach the food beyond their reach."* 

* Th* whole ef thii ti f«»y ohicare tn the oriiiniJ, 
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THE READING OF THE SEALED LETTER 

Se^Osim tnswcrcd him : 

"In truth, mf father, (hey arc under the curse of 
the gt>ds; they arc those who upon earth wasted their 
substance, and the creatures who devour them without 
ceasing are the women with whom they squandered both 
life and substance, and now they have naught, though 
they should work day and night. And so it it with au : 
as they have been on earth, so it is with them in Amcnti, 
according to their good and bad deeds. That is the 
immutable law of the gods, the law that knows no 
change and under which all men must come when they 
enter Hades/' 

Then Setnc and his son returned hand In hand from 
the mountains of Memphis. A fear was upon Setnc 
because of Sc'.Osiris, who answered not, and then he 
pronounced words that exorcize the ghosts of the dead. 
Always afterward he remembered all he had seen and 
manrelled thereat, but spoke of k to no man. And 
when Se^Osiris was twelve years of age there was no 
scribe or magician in Memphis who was his equal in the 
reading of the magical books. 

The Rcadbic ^ the Scaied Letter 

After this it happened one day that the Pharaoh 
Ousimares was seated in the Hall of Audience with the 
princes, the military chiefs, and the nobles of Hgypt, 
each according to his rank, gathered about him. One 
aaid unto Pharaoh, " Here is a rascally Ethiopian who 
would fain have speech with you and who carries a 
sealed letter," And Pharaoh commanded that the 
man be broughi before htm. And when he was come 
he made obei5;ance and said, " Here is a sealed letter 
which [ bear, and t would fain know if amongst your 
wise men there are any who can read its contents 
without breaking the seals. If, O king, you have not 
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«ucii t one among your scribes and magicians^ I shall 
take back to my country, the land of the Negro, the 
story of Egypt's failure and inferiority/’ Upon hearing 
these words all were amoaed, and chose about the king 
e*claimed loudly, while Pharaoh bade some bring to 
him ^hts Son Setne. When he had come, instantly 
obeying the royal command and bowing low before 
him, Pharaoh swd, *‘My son Setne, hast thou heard 
the words of this insolent Ethiopian f" and then he 
repeated the cballenge. Then was Setne astonished, 
but he answered immediately, ** Great Lord, who can 
r«d a letter without its being opened and spread before 
him But if you will give me ten days, I will think 
upon it and do what J can to avoid the report of Egypt's 
failure being curied to the Negroes, caters of gum/’ 
And Pharaoh said, “Those days are granted, my son/' 
Then were rooms appointed for the Ethiopia, and 
Pharaoh rose from his palace sad at heart and went 
lasting to his couch. 

And Setne, pondering and much disturbed, threw 
himself upon his couch, but knew no rest. His wife 
Mahttouaskhtt came to him and would fain have shared 
his trouble, but he said that it was not for a woman to 
share or one that she might help him in. Later, his 
son Se-Osirii came and begged to know what so sorely 
troubled his father, and again Setne refused to speak, 
aaying that it was not for a child. But the boy persisted, 
and at last Seme told him of the challenge of the 
Ethiopian. The moment he had finished Se-Osiris 
laughed, and his father asked the reason of his mirth. 

“ My father,” he answered, “ 1 laugh to see you 
there,, so tmubled in heart because ot such a small 
affair. I will read that letter of the Ethiopian, read it 
all without breaking the scads.” 

Hearing this, Setne rose instantly. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE LETTER 

'* But whttt proof cat! you give roc of the truth of 
what you *iy, my son ? " 

Se- 0 »irb uHwered, “ My father, go thou to the 
lower floor of this house and take what books you 
please from their ptai:;e. As you do so E shall read 
that which you have taken from its place white I stand 
before you/' 

And it happened at Se-Ostrts had satd. Bach book 
that hit father lifted the boy read without its being 
opened,. Upon this Setne lost no time in acquainting 
Pharaoh with all that Se-Osiris had done, and lo 
lightened was the heart of the king that he made a 
feast in honour of Setne and his young son. 

After this Pharaoh sent for the Ethiopian. And 
when he entered the Hall of Audience he was placed 
in the midst of all, and the young Se-Osiris took up 
his place beside him, But first the boy put a curse 
upon the man and Ids gods if he should dare to say 
^sely that what he read was not true. And seeing 
the boy, the Ethiopian prostrated himself before him in 
fear. Then Se-Osim began to read the letter with its 
seals still unbroken, and all heard hia voice. And the 
words were; 

The Contcnti of the Letter 

**lt happened during the reign of the Pharaoh 
Manakhphi^-Siimon, who was a beneficent ruler and 
in whose time the land overflowed with all good things, 
who endowed the temples richly, that when the King 
of Nubia was taking his rest in the pleasure-kiosk of 
Amen he overheard the voices of three Ethiopians 
who were talking behind the bouse. One of them waj 
speaking in a high voice, saving, among other things, 
that if the god Amen woufd preserve Kim from tibe 
enmity of the King of Egypt he could put a spell on the 
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people of lhat eounOT so that a great darkness should 
reisn and they shoulii not see the moon for three days 
and three nights. Then the second man said that if 
Amen would guard him he would cause the Pharaoh 
to be transported to the land of the N^ocs, and there, 
before the king of that country and in public^ he should 
suffer five hundred blows, and afterward he should ^ 
taken back to his country in not more than six hoursT 
Alter this the third man spoke, saying that if Amen 
would preserve him he would then send a blight upon 
the land of Egypt, a blight for the space of three years. 
When the king heard this he ordered that these three 
men be brought before hint. 

He said Unto them, * Which of you said that he 
would cause that the people of Egypt should not see 
the moon for three days and three nights ?' And 
they answered that it was Horus, the son of Trirlt 
(the sow). 

“Again the king said, “Which of you said that he 
had pow^ to cause the King of Egypt to be brought 
hither ? * And they answered that it was Horus, the 
son of Tnahslt (the nqrrcss). 

'* Again the king said, ‘ Which of you said that he 
would cause a blight to fall upon Egypt?' And they 
answered that it was Horus, the ion of Triphit (the 
princess), 

"Then the king hade Horus, the ton of Tnahsit, 
come near, and he said to him, * By Amen, the Bull 
of Mcroc,if thou cansi accomplish what thou hast said, 
then rich rewards shall be thine.’ 

"And Horus, the son ofTnahsit, lashioned a litter 
and four bearers of wax. Over them be chanted magical 
words, he breathed upon them and gave them life, and 
finally he bade them wend their way to Egypt and 
bring back the king of that land in order that he might 
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MAGIC VERSUS MAGIC 
suffer five hundred blonrs from the kourbash before 
the King of the Negroes/^ 

Here Se-O^iris paused and^ turning to the Ethiopian^ 
said, “The curse of Amen fall upon thee 1 These 
words that I have said, are they not written in the 
letter thou boldest in thine hand ?'' And the rascally^ 
Ethiopian bowed low before him, saying, ** They are 
written there, my lord I" 

Then Sc*^ 0 «iris resumed his magical reading : 

“And all happened as Horus, the son of Tnahait, 
had devised. By the power of sorcery was Pharaoh 
taken to the land of the Negroes, and there suffered 
hve hundred blows of the kourbash. Afto- that he 
was carried back to Egypt* as had been said, and, 
wakening the next morning in the temple of the god 
Homs, he lay in great pain, hU body sorely bruised. 
Bewildered, he asked his courtiers how such could have 
happened in Egypt. They, thinking some madness 
had fallen upon their king, and yet ashamed of their 
thoughts, spoke soothingly to him, and said that the 
great gods would heal his afhietions. But still they 
asked nim the meaning of his strange words, and 
suddenly he remembered all that had happened to him 
and recounted it to his couriers. 

Masic versus Marie 

“ When they saw his bruised body they made a great 
clamour. And then Pharaoh sent for his chief magician, 
and he at once cried out that the evil and affliction of 
the king were due to the sorceries of the Ethiopians, 

“ * By the life of Ptah/ he continued, ‘ I shall bring 
them to torture and execution,* 

“And Pharaoh bade him make all speed lest he 
should be carried away the next night. And the chief 
magician carried his secret books and amulets to the 
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place where Pharaoh laj, and changed above Kim 
magiad worda and incantaEions. Then, with manr 
gifts, he embarked in a l>oat and made haste to reach 
the cempSe of SChmounon, and there he prated to the 
god Thoth that all evil should be averted from Pharaoh 
and the land of E^pt. And that night he slept in the 
temple, and he dreamed a dream in which the god 
Thoth appeared to him and instructed him in divine 
magic that would preserve the king Irom the wiles of 
the Ethiopian a, 

“ On waking the magician rcrncrnbcrcd all, and 
without losing a moment fulfilled all that be had been 
told in his dream. And then he wrote the charm to pre- 
sCT ve Pharaoh from all sorcery. On the second day the 
Ethiopians endeavoured to renew their enchantments, 
but all was now unavailing against the person of 
Pharaoh, The third morning Pharaoh recounted to 
his chief rnuskiaris all that had happened during the 
night, and how the Etbiopiani h^ failed in their 
attempts. 

“ Then the magician fashioned a litter and four bearers 
of wax. He put a spell upon them and breathed life 
into them, bidding them go and bring before Pharaoh 
the King of the Negroes, that he might suffer five 
hundred blows upon hb body and then be carried back 
to his own land again. And the waxen figures promised 
to do all as the magician had commanded, 

Again Sc-Osiris paused, and again he demanded of 
the Ethiopian it his words were not the words of the 
sealed letter. And the Ethiopian bowed low to the 
ground, saying they were the words in very truth. 

Sc-Oslrb began again to read the hidden words: 

“ And as it happened to Pharaoh, so was the fate of 
the King of the Negroes, who awoke sorely bruised 
in the morning foilowing. He called loudly for his 
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THE WAR OF ENCHANTMENTS 
courti«rtj and when they «w the state of their king 
they made a great elamour. Again he ealJed and com¬ 
manded that HoruSj the son of Tnahsii, be brought 
before him. When he had come the king threatened 
him, and commanded him to go to Egypt and there 
learn how to save him from the sorceries of Pharaoh’s 
chief magician, 

** But no spell devised by the Ethiopian could preserve 
the king from the magic of the E^ptiana, and three 
times ww he carried to that country and humiliaied, 
whilst his body was in great pain, so sorely bruised 
™ it. Then he cursed Horus, the son of Tnah- 
sit, and threatened him with a glow and dreadfrji 
death unless he could preserve him from Pharaoh’s 
vengeance. 

♦‘Then in fear and trouble Horuswent to his mother 
Taahiit and told her all, and that he must go to Egj’pt 
to tee the one who had worked these powerful sor¬ 
ceries and endeavour to inflict upon him a fitting 
punishment. And his mother, Tnahsit, on bearing 
this, warned him against coming into the presence of 
Pharaoh’s t^ief magician, for against him he would 
never prevail, but know defeat. But he answered that 
he must go. Then the arranged with him that by 
signs and signals between them he should let her 
know how he fared, and if he were in danger, then she 
should try to save him. And he promised, saying that 
if be were vantiuished, then that which she ate, that 
which she drank, and the sky above should turn to the 
colour of blood. 

The War of Eachaatmejila 

“ And after this he journeyed to Egypt, trackinir the 
one whose sorceries had prevailed a^inst his own. 
He penetrated to the Poyai tlalJ of Audience and 
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cunc before Pharagh, erring m a high voice, * Who b 
it amone you who is putting spells upon me ?' 

“And Pharaoh's chief ma^ciart called out in answer, 
*1^*1 Ethiopian, is it thou who workeiisr evil 
against Pharaoh f' and Horus, the son of Tnabsit, cried 
out in great anger and by a spell he caused a great 
flame to rise from the midst of the hall, at which 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians cried out to the chief of 
the magidzns to su^ur them. Then by hia power he 
caused a shower of rain to fall so that the flame was 
extinguished. 

“ Again the Ethiopian wrought his magic and thereby 
caused a great darkness to fall upon them ail so that 
the people could not see each other, but this also was 
dispersed hy the magician of the Egyptians. Then 
folJowoiJ more machinations by Homs, the son of 
Tnahsit, hut each time was he vanquished. At last hr 
asked for mercy and vowed before the goda that never 
again would he trouble Egypt or Pharaoh, They gave 
him a boat and sent him Wk to his own land. So 
were the soreeries of the Ethiopians rendered as naught.” 

With this Se-Osiris finished the reading of the 
sealed letter. And then he began to reveal to all there; 
Pharaoh, the princes, and the nobles, that the Ethiopian 
now before them was none other than that Horus, 
son of Tnahsit, returned after five hundred years to 
trouble Egypt and its king again. But against this 
day he himself, Se-Osiris, had been born again, for 
he was that former chief magician of the Pharaoh 
Manakhphrj come back once more to protect Egypt 
and Pharaoh from the wiles of the Ethiopians. 

And with these words he ^used a great flame to 
consume the Ethiopian, there in the mid^ of the Hall 
of Audience, so that not a vestige of the creature 
remained. But afterward when they looked for Sc-Osirts 
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HOW SETNAU TRIUMPHED 
he had dlsappc^ired as a shadow from before Pharaoh and 
his father Setne^and ficver again waa he seen of thcin. 

At these happenings evciyonc Tnarvelled, aind Pharaoh 
said that Se-Osirla was the wisest and most wonderful 
of all magicians, and that never again would the world 
sec his like. 

But the hearts of Seine and bia wife were troubled, 
and they grieved sorely for their son Se-OsinSr Then 
comfort came to them, and again the wife of Seine bore 
a son, and they called Mm Ousimanthor And so the 
heart of Setiic was glad and he made ofFttings In the 
name of Se-Osiiii in remembrance. 

How Seiiuu Triumphed ever the Assyrlana 

After the dose of the reign of Amysis a priest of 
* Vulcan ’ named Setnau ascended the throne. And 
this king treated the army with contempt and disdain, 
thinking he had no need of them. Among other in- 
justices Ite appropriated the lands which former kings 
had given to them. 

Now it came to pa-ss chat when Sennacherib, King of 
the Arabs and Assyrians, led bis hosts against Egypt, 
the soldiers of the Egyptian army refused to fight and 
repel them, Setnau, thus reduced to power) eesness, 
went to the temple and prayed the gods to help him 
In his dire straits. While thus troubled ■ sleep fell 
upon him, and in a dream it seemed that the god him^ 
self appeared and exhorted Mm to courage, saying that 
all would fall to hia advantage in the campaign against 
the Assyrians. 

Greatly cheered by this dream, Setnau called upon 
those of the army who would follow him, and they 
camped at Pcluce, a main approach into Egypt. Not 
only soldiers followed him, but merchants, artisans, 
ind men of the street. 
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Naw when the Assyrians besieged the Ttiwit, u they 
liy enciiTTipeid abnut the field rau during the night 
gnawed and devoured aJl the quivoa^bows, and fittings 
of shields of the invaders, so tbat^ on the morrow, 
when they would have given battle, behold [ they were 
weaponJess. Thus disarmed, many of the hosts Bed 
and many perished. 

And now in the temple of Vulcan stands a stone image 
of the god, bearing in his hand the figure of a rat. And 
the legend irisaibed thereon runsj “Who beholds me 
beholds God." 

The Pcaiani and the 'W'otimaa 

A talc of the Ninth Bynasty, which from the num¬ 
ber of copies eatant would seem to Itave been very 
popular, relates how a peasant succeeded in obtain tug 
justice after he had been robbed. Justice was not very 
easily obtained in Egypt In those times, for it seems to 
have been ret^uIsUc that a peasant should attract the 
judge’s attention by some spcdal means, if his case 
were to be heard at all. The story runs thus l 

In the Salt Counttr there dwelt a sekhti (peasant) 
with his farrtily. He made his living by trading 
with Henenseten in salt, natron, rushes, and the other 

E roducts of his country, and as he journeyed thither 
c had to pass through the lands of the house of 
Fcfa, Now there dwelt by the canal a man named 
Tchuti-nefcht, the son of Aari, a serf to the High 
Steward Meruitensa. Tehuti^nekht had so far en¬ 
croached on the path^for roads and paths were not 
protected by law in Egypt as in other countries—that 
there was hut a narrow strip left, with the canal on one 
side and a cornfield on the other. WhenTehuti-nckht 
saw the sekhtt approaching with hia burdened asses, 
his cvit heart coveted the beasts and the goods they 
aio 


THE PEASANT AND THE TTORKHAN 
t»re, ind he called to the gods to open 2 vmy for him 
to steil the possesaiona of the sekhti. 

This wis the plan he conceived- “ 1 wilt take,*' said fie* 
'* a shavl, and will spread it upon the path- If the sekhd 
drives bis assea over it—and there is no other 
then I shall easily pick a quarrel with him." He had 
no sooner thought of the project than it was carried 
into efFcct. A servant, at T ehuti-nekht’s bidding, 
fetched a shawl and spread it over the path so that one 
end was Iti the water, the other among the corn. 

When the lekhil drew nigh he drove his asses over 
the ahawl. He had no alternative- 
** Hold I *' cried Tehutl-nekht with well-simulated 
wrath, surely you do not intend to drive your beasts 
over my clothes 1 ** 

"I will try to avoid them," responded the good- 
natured peasant, and he caused the rest of his asses 
to pass higher up, among the corn- 

“ Do you, then, drive your asses through my com ? ” 
said Tehuti-nekhl, more wrathfully than ever- 

'* There is no other way,** said the harassed peasant. 
**you have blocked the path with your shawl, and 1 
must leave the path." 

While the two argued upon the matter one of the 
asses helped itself to a mouthful of corn, whereupon 
Tchuti-nckht*s plaints broke out afresh. 

*'■ Behold i" he cried, *‘your ass is eating my com. 
1 will take your ass, and he shall pay for the theft/' 

“ Shall I be robbed," cried the sekhti, " in the lands 
of the Lord Steward Meruttensa, who treateth robbers 
so hardly ? Behold, 1 will to to him. He will not 
suffer this misdeed of thJne.'^ 

**Thinkest thou he will hearken to thy plaint?” 
sneered Tchiiti-nckht. " Poor as thou art, who wil! 
concern himself with thy woes ^ Lo, I am the Lord 
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Stcwird Meruitensa,*' and so saying he heat the 
sekhd sorely, stole all his asses ana drove them 
Into pasture. 

In vain the sekhd wept and Implored him to restore 
his property. TehutUnekht bade him hold his peace, 
threatening to send him to the Demon of Silence 
if he continued to complain. Nevertheless, the sekhti 
petitioned him for a whole day. At length, finding 
that he wa* wasting hb breath, the peasant betook 
himself to Henen-m-sut, there to lay his case before 
the Lord Steward Meruitensa. On his arrival he 
found the latter preparing to embark in his boat, which 
wu to carry him to the Judgment-halL The aekhcl 
bowed himself to the ground, and told the Lord Steward 
that he had a grievance to lay before him, praying biro 
to aend one of hi* followers to hear the talc. The 
Ijord Steward granted the suppliant’s rct^uest,and sent 
to him one from among his train. To the messenger 
the sekhti revealed all that had befallen him on his 
journey, the maimer in which Tehud-nekht had closed 
the path so a* to force him to trespass on the corn, 
and the cruelty with which he had beaten him and 
stolen his property. In due time these matters were 
told to the Lord Steward, who laid the case before 
the nobles who were with him in the judgment-hall. 

*'Let this sekhti bring a witness./’ they said, “and 
if he establish his case, it may be necessary to beat 
Tehuti-nekht, Of perchance he will be made to pay 
a triUe for the salt and natron he has stolen/' 

The Ijord Steward said nothing, and the sekhti 
himself came unto him and hailed him a* the greatest 
of the great, the orphan's father, the widow's husband, 
the guide of the needy, and so on. 

Very eloquent was the sekhti, and In his florid 
speech he sinfully combined eulogy with hi* plea for 


THE PEASANT AND THE VORItMAN 
juattcCf so that the Lord Stewed was interested and 
flattered m spice of himself. 

Now It that time there sat upon the throne of 
Egypt the King Neb-ka-ti't^ and to him came the 
Lord Steward Meruitensa, saying : 

“ Behold, my lord, I have been sought by a sekhti 
whose goods were stolen. Most eto{|ueat of mortals 
is he. What would mj lord that t do unto him 

*' Do not answer his speeches," said the king, **but 
put bU words ut writing and bring them to us. See 
that he and hU wife and children are supplied with 
meat and drink, but do not let Kim know who pro¬ 
vides it." 

The Lord Steward did as the king had commanded 
him. He gave to the peasant a daily ration of bread 
and beer, and to his wife suflicieni corn to feed herself 
and her children. But the sekhti knew not whence 
the provisions came. 

A second time the peasant sought the judgment- 
hall and poured forth his complunt to the Lord 
Steward; and yet a third time he came, and the Ia>rd 
Steward commanded that he be beaten with staves, to 
see whether he would desist. But no, the sekhti came 
a fourth, a flfth, a sixth time, endeavouring with 
pleasant speeches to open the car of the judge. 
Mcruitensa hearkened to him not at all, yet the 
sekhti did not despair, hut came again unto the ninth 
time. And at the ninth tin^e the f...ord Stewerd sent 
two of hts followers to the sekhti, and the peasant 
trembled exceedingly, for he feared that he was about 
to be beaten once more because of his importunity. 
The message, however, was i reassuring one. Mcrui- 
tenia declared that he bad been greatly delighted by 
the peasant’s eloquence and would sec that he obtained 
utisfacdon. He then caused the sekhti a petitions to 
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be written on dean papyri and tent to the king^ accord-* 
inff as the monarch had commanded. Ne^ka-n-ra 
was also much pleased witJv the speeches, but the 
mvtng ofjudpnent he left entirely in the hands of the 
Lord Steward. 

^ Meruitensa therefore deprived Tchuti-nckht of ail 
his offices and his propertv, and gave them to the 
sekhtii who thenceforth dweSc at the king’s palace with 
all his family. And the sekhti became the chief over^* 
seer of Neb-ka-n-ra, and was greatly beloved by him. 

Story of the Two Brothen 

The manuscript of this tale of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty was bought In Italy by Mme. Elizabeth 
d’Orbiocy^ and is called the d’Orbincy Papyrus. It 
was aetjuired by the British Museum in 1857 and 
copied in facsimile. It has been translated over and 
over a^n. The manuscript extends to nineteen 
pages of ten lines each, the 6rst five pages having been 
considerably torn. Several gaps have been hlled in by 
the modem possessors of the manuscript, and the 
restorations arc signed. The original manuscript is 
tumped in two places with the name of Its ancient 
owner, Sety Mcrenptah, whom we know as Sety 11 . 
It was ciecutcd by Ancna, a scribe who lived during 
the raigns of Rameses ll, Mereriptah, and Sety 11, 
and is more than three thousand years old Bitou, 
the hero of the >to^, a herd and h usbaodman, is 
perhaps identihable with the Greek god Bitys. 

Anapou and Bitou were two brothers who lived in 
Egypt a long time ago. To Anapou, as the elder, 
belonged house, cattle, and fields ; and Bitou, the 
younger, worked for him. Bitou was marvcUously 
clever in his management of the cattle and in all 
things relating to agriculture—he could even tell what 
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STORY OF THE TWO BROTHERS 
the cattle said to him ami to each other. One da^, as 
[he brothers were working in the fields, Anapou sent 
Ritou home for a Urge quantity of seed, as he saw the 
time had come for sowing, Eitou went and got the 
seed, and after their day's work the two returned, to 
find Anapou's wife lying moaning, and saying she had 
been thrashed by Bitou until she was sore because she 
would not yield him something he had asked of her 
when he came for the seed. Then Anapou sought to 
kill Bitou Inr stealth, hut Bitou, warned by the cattle, 
Red, His brother overtook him, but the god Phra* 
Harmakhis cauj<»l a wide stream full of crocodiles to 
ari^ between them, and Bitou asked his brother to 
wait till break of day, when he would captain all that 
had happened. When day broke Bitou told Anapou 
the truth, refilling at the same time ever to return to 
the house where Ananou's wife was. ** I shall go^" he 
Mid, “ to the Vale of the Acacia. Now listen to what 
will happen. J shall tear out my heart by magic so as 
to place it on the topmost bough of ihc aeaci^ and 
when the acada Is cut down, and my heart will to 
the ground, you will come to look for it. After you 
have looked for seven years do not be discouraged, but 

f mt it in a vessel of cold water ; that will bring me to 
itc again. I shall certain It live again and be revenged 
on my enemies. You will know that something of 
moment is about to happen to me when a jug of beef 
is given you and. the froth shall run over. They will 
then ^vc you a jug of wine of which the sediment 
wilt nsc to the top. Rest no more when these things 
come about" 

He went to the valley and his brother returned 
home, killed his wife, and mourned for Bitou, 

Bitou, in the valley, spent his days in hunting, and 
at night slept under the acacia, on top d which his 
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heart placcdi One day he met the nine goda^ who 
gave him the daughter or the gods for his wife; but 
the Sever) Hathors swore she should die by the sword. 
He told her about hia heart, and that whoever should 
hnd the acada would have to fight with liim. 

The Treacberv of Bitou'a Wile 

Pharaoh, hearing of this beauttiul woman, desired 
to take posacssion of her, and sent armed men. into the 
valley, all of whom Bitou killed. Pharaoh at last 
enticed her away and mode her hia chief favourite. 
She told him her husband's secret and bade him cut 
down the ococla-tree, which was accordingly done^ and 
Bitou fell down dead at the same moment. 

Then what Bitou had foretold happened to hts 
brother. Beer that foamed was brought to him, and 
then Wine which became muddy while he held the cup. 
By these signs he knew that the time had come to act, 
and taking hts clothes and sandals and weapons, he 
set off for the valley. When he got there he found 
his brother lying dt^d on his bed. He went to the 
aca^ to look for the heart, but could find only a berry, 
which, however, was the heart. He placed it In cold 
water, and Bitou was reSEored to life. They embraced 
each other, and Bitou said to hU brother,"! shall now 
become a sacred bull fApis). Lead me, then, to 
Pharaoh, who will reward you wi(h gold and silver for 
having brought me. I shall then find means to punish 
my wife for having betrayed me." Anapou did as 
Bitou dlrmed, and when the sun rose ^in next day, 
Bhou having then assumed the form of a buli, he led 
him to court. There were great rejoicings over the 
miraculous bull, and Pharaoh rewarded Anapou richly 
and preferred him before any other man. 

Some days after, the bull entered the harem and 
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THE TREACHERY OF BITOU'S WIFE 
id<lresscd bis former wife. “You sec, J am arill alive, 
after all,” be uid. “Who are fou?'* she replied* He 
said, “ 1 am Bitou, You knew weU what you were 
doing when you got Pharaoh to have the acacia cut 
down.'' Then she wa» very much afraid* and begged 
Pharaoh to grant her any request she would make. 
Pharaoh, who loved her so much that he could refitse 
her nothing, consented. “Then," she said, “ give me 
the liver of the sacred bull to cat, for nothing else will 
satisfy me." Pharaoh was voy much grieved at this, 
but he had sworn, and one day when the people were 
ofFcrittg up sacrifices to the bull he sent his butcheri 
to cut its throat. When the bull was being killed 
two big drops of blood fell from his neck, and flowing 
till they were opposite PharaohH doorway, they sprang 
up in the form of two great trees, one at cither side of 
the portal 

At this second miracle all the people rejoiced again 
and oflfered sacrifices to the two trees. 

A long time after, Pharaoh, in his crown of lapis* 
lazuli, With a garland of flower* round his neck, got 
into his clectrum chair and was carried out to look at 
the two trees. His chief fitvouritC' —^Bitou'swife—was 
brought after him and they were set down, one under 
each tree. Then Bitou, the tree under which his wife 
was seated, whispered to her, “ Faithless woman 1 I am 
Bitou, and I am still alive in spite of you. You nude 
Pharaoh cut down the acacia, and killed me. Then 1 
became a bull and you had me slain," ^ 

Afterward, when she was sealed again with Pharaoh 
at tabic, she made him swear another oath to do what* 
ever she asked him, and Pharaoh swore again. Then 
she said, “ Cut me down these two trees and make them 
into two good beams," What she demanded was done, 
but as the trees were being cut down a chip flew into 
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her mouth. In due time she brought forth a male 
child^ whom Pharaoh loved gjid made Prince of the 
Upper Nile, and when Pharaoh died, Bitou, for Ae was 
this child, succeeded him* Then he summoned all the 
great officials, had his wife brought before him, and told 
them all that had happened. So she was put to death. 
Bitou lived and reigned for twenty years, and then his 
brother Anapou, whom he had made hi a successor, 
reigned in bb stead* 

The Doomed Frinoe 

This story Uto be found in the Harris Papyrus in the 
Britbh Muscum. It was complete when first discovered, 
but an unfortunate aeddent partly destroyed it, so that 
the end of the t^c b lost. U is supposed to belong to 
the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

There was once a king who was sore in heart because 
no son had been born to him. He prayed the gods to 
grant his desire, and they decreed that a$ he had prayed, 
to it should be. And his wife brought forth a son. 
When the Hathort came to decide hb destiny they 
taid, **Hjs death shall be by the crocodile, or by the 
serpent, or by the dog.^’ And those who stood round, 
upon heping this, hurried to tell the king, who was 
much sieved thereat and feared greatly. 

And because of what he had beard he caused a house 
to be built in the mountains and furmahed richly and 
with all that could be desired, so that the child snould 
not go abroad. When the boy was grown he went one 
^y upon the roof, and Irom there he saw a dog follow¬ 
ing a man upon the road. Then be turned to his 
attendant and said, “What is that which foUows the 
man coming along the road ? " And he was told that 
it was a dog. 

And the child at once wished to possess a dog, and 


THE DOOMED PRINCE 

when the king was told of his desire he might not 
^ny him, lest his heart should be satL 

.\s lime went on and the ehUd became a man he 
grew restive, mdj being cold of the decree of the 
Ilathors, at once sent a message to hb father, saying, 
** Come, why and wherefore am 1 kept a prisoner ? 
Though I am iated to three evil fates, let me follow 
my desires. Let Cod fulfil His will.'* 

And. after this he was free and did as other men. 
He was given weapons and his dog was allowed to 
follow him, and they took him to the cast country and 
said to him, “ Behold, thou art free to go wheresoever 
thou wilt." 

He set his face to the north, hb dog following, and 
his whim dictated his path. Then he lived on w the 
choicest of the game of the desert. And then he came 
to the chief of Nahairana. And thb chief had but one 
child, a (bughter. For her had been built a house 
with seventy windows seventy cubits from the ground. 
And here the chief had commanded all the sons of the 
chiefs of the country of Khalu to be brought, and he 
laid to them, “ He who climbs and reaches my daugh¬ 
ter's windows shall win her for wife.' 

And some time after this the prince arrived, and the 
people of the chief of Nahairana took the youth to the 
house and treated him with the greatest honour and 
kindness. And as he partook of their food they asked 
him whence he had come. He answered them, saying, 
I come from Egypt J 1 ant the son of an officer of 
that land. My mother died and my father has taken 
another wife, who, when she bore mv father other 
children, grew to hate me. Therefore have I fled as a 
fugitive from her presence.’* And they were sorry for 
him and embraced him. 

Then one day he asked the climbing youths what it 
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wa» thejr did there. And when they told him that 
they climbed the height that they might win the 
chiefa daughter for Wife, he decided to make ^e 
attempt with them, for afar off he beheld the face or 
the chiers daughter looking forth from her window 
and turned toward them. 

And he climbed the diMy height and. reached her 
window. So glad was she that she kissed and embraced 
him. 

And thinking to make gkd the heart of her ifather, 
a messenger went to him, saying, ‘*Onc of the youths 
hath^ reached thy daughter^ window.*' The chief 
inquired which of the chiefs sons had accomplished 
this, and he was told that ijt was the frigitive from 

At this the chief of Nahairana was wroth and vowed 
that his daughter was not for an Egyptian fugitive^ 
“ Let him go hock whence he came I " he cried. 

An attendant hurried to warn the youth, but the 
maiden held him fast and would not let him go. She 
swore the gods, saying, ”By the being of Ra 
Hamkhti, if he is taken from me, 1 will neither eat 
nor drink and in that hour 1 shall die 1 ’* 

And her father was told of her vow, and hearing it 
he sent some to slay the youth while he should be in 
hifl house. But the daughter of the chief divined this 
and said again, "By the great god Ra, if he be slain, 
then I shall die ere the set or sun. If I am parted 
from him, then [ live no longer 1" 

Again her words were carried to the chief. He 
caused his daughter and the youth to be brought 
before him, and at first the young man was afraid, but 
the^ chief of Nahairatia embraced him affectionately, 
saying, "Tell me who thou art, for now thou art as a 
aon to me." He answered him, "I come from Egypt; 
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the doomed prince 

I ™ the «>n of «n om<*r of th« My mother 

died iitd my father has mkeii another wife. 
sht bore my father children^ grew W hate me. ^erc^ 
fore hive 1 fied fts a fugitive from her presence 1 
Then the chief gave him h" 
gave him » home and slaves, he gave him lands and 

Ltilc ind aB manner of good girts. , 

The time passed. One day the youth told his wife 

of his fate, iying to her, *'1 am doomed 
fates—to die by a crocodile, a serpent, or » 

And her heart was filled with a great dr^d. She said 
to him, "Then let one kill the dog which f<>|*®ws th«. 
But he told her that could not be, for he had brought 

it uD from the time it was small. i i j 

At last the youth desired to travel to the Und of 
Ecynt, and his wife, fearing for him, ^uld not let 
him eo alone, so one went with him. ® 

i twn. and Ac crocodile of the river was there. Now 
in that town was a great and migh^ nian. and he 
kmnd the ooeodUe and would not suffer it to escape. 
When it was bound the mighty man was at peace an ^ 
walked abroad- When the sun rose the man went 
back to his house, and this he did every day for two 

*" AftS this as the days passed the youth sat at c«e 
in his house. When the night amc he “-I 
couch and sleep fell upon hsm. Then 
Xly of milk and placed it by his «d- Out from a 
hole came a serpent, and it tned to bi« ® 

man, but his wife sat beside him watching and un- 

sleeping- And the servants, 

it milk so that it drank and was drunk and lay hclplws 
Sn its Wk. Seeing this, with her dagger the wde 

dispatched it. Upon 

understanding all, was astonished. See, sa^ 
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Hm, ■< th, »d hMl, gi™ „„e of cky doom, into thy 

A L^ Others I ’* 

Ami then the youth made sacrifices to his cod and 
praised him ® 

^^ked abroad in hh 
fields, h» doa following him. And his dog chased 
alter the wdJ game, and he followed after the doe. 
who plunged into the river. He zho went into the 
river and then out came the crocodile, who took him 
to the place where the mighty man lived. And as he 
^led him the ^odtie said to the youth ‘'Behold. 

1 am thy doom, following after thee. ... 

At this point the papyrus is so exiertsively mutilated 
that m all probabiL^ wc shall never know what hap- 
pened- to the pruicc. Was he at last devoured by the 
pocodik f or perchance did his faithfiil dog lead him 
into s&U graver danger ? Let everyone concoct his 
own endjttg to the tdc J 

The Visit of Ouaamounou to ihe Coasts of Etrpt 
On the siateemh day of the thirteenth month, the 
harvest month, Ouoamounou, the chief priest ol^ the 
temple of Amen-Ra, departed on a vovage to procure 
wood for (he fashioning of the sacred ba'rque of the god. 

^e ^tets of Am^^Ra, which they read and decided 

of Sh^mrt fourteenth month 

[?'*'^ked to voyage upon the Syrian 
^ ^Vhen l^he ship amved at Dora, city of Zakkala, 
the Pnnee of the place, Badll, sent bread, meat, and 
wine unto me. ^ ^ 

“ While in this place a man of the vessel deserted, 
arrying with lum much gold and silver. Thereupon 
I went to the Prince and made my complaint to him, 
wyiTig (hat the gold belonged to Amen-Ra. And the 
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Prince mnswcred and, said he knew naught of It, hut if 
the robber were of his country, he woulo reimburse me 
out of hts osrn treasury ; it, on the other hand, the 
robber were of my own company, I must stw there for 
some days and he would search for the thief. I stayed 
nine days in that port. Then I went again to the 
Prince, saying, *Tdu have not yet found the stolen 
gold. But now 1 must go. If you should ^nd it in my 
absence, then keep it against my return.' This was so 
arrayed between us, 

“Then I embarked again and reached Tyre, to whose 
Prince I recounted my loss, and complained that the 
Prince of Dora had not found my gold, but, being a 
friend of Bad il, he would not listen—indeed, threatened 
me. At break of day we set out in the direction ofByblos, 
and on the way a vessel of ZaltkaJa overtook us with a 
cofFer on hoard. On opening this cofler I discovered 
money, and took possession of it. 1 said to them that 
I would keep and use it until my stolen gold was 
restored to me. When they saw I was firm they 
accepted the situation and left me, and we at last reached 
By bios. 

“ 1 disembarked, carrying the naos containing the 
statue of Amen.Ra, having put therein the treasure. 
But the Prince of Byblos bade me begone. 1 said to 
him,' Is this because the men of ZakkaJa have told you 
that 1 took their money ? That money is my own, for 
in their port the gold of Amen-Ra was stolen. Besides, 
I come from Herihor to procure wood for the sacred 
barque of the god Amen-.Ra.‘ [ stayed in this port 
for nineteen days, and each day the Prince sent this 
message bidding me begone. 

“Then one eve when the Prince of Byblos sacrifired 
to his gods, and one danced before them, he mocked 
me and bade me bring my god to life. That night 1 
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met a man whose vessel was bound for Egypt, ind 1 
charged him with all concerning me. 1 said to him that 
1 would embark and depart unknown to any^ 
surely the gods I trust would watch over me. While 
»o debating the commander of tJjc pwrt came to me, 
**y>f*g, ‘ Stay; it is the will of the Prince.' And I 
answered him, * Are you not the one who brought me 
the message each day bidding me begone^ and never 
bade me stay ? Now why is it that you bid me 
rest?' 

He turned and left me and went to the Prince, 
who this time sent a message to the captain of the 
vessel bitiding him wail till the morrow. The next 
morning he sent for me to be broi^ht to the palace in 
which he lived beside the sea. I was taken to his 
chamber, and there he asked me how long it was 1 had 
been on this journey. I answered five months, but he 
doubted me, asking where were the edicts of Amcn-Ra 
which ought to in my hands, and where was the 
letter of the high^pricst ? I told him that T had 
given them to other princes. He was angered, and 
said that I came with no proofs, and what was there to 
hinder him ordering the captain of the vessel to kill 
me ? Again I answered that 1 had come from Egypt 
for woou for the sacred barque. And then he told 
how formerly those firom E^pt had come in state 
to visit his dty. Alter a tong altercation with the 
Piince, and when 1 had told him that if he executed 
the commands of Amcn-Ra much good would be his, 
he still hesitated. Then I asked for a messenger to 
take a tetter from me to the other Princes, Smendes 
and Tantamounou, and he wouM sec how they would 
do my bidding and stoccour me. 

It seemed that the Prince had changed his mind, 
for after he had given my letter to his messenger he 
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ordered a ahlp to be loaded vilh wood, seven pieces in 

all, and to be taken to Egypt, ^ 

His mcsscngcf went to Egypt and returned to me 
in the first month of the winter. And soon Ac 
Princes Sroendes and Tanttmounoti sent me ships 
laden wiA many gifts. Seeing this* Ac Prince 
rejoiced, and soon he commanded much wood to be 
hewn for me. And when St was finished he came 
saying that he had done as hU fathers had done befiare 
him, and giving orders that the wood should be loaded 
on a vessel He also said that I had not been treated 
^ were the envoys of 1C ha mots, who had lived seventeen 
years in Ac country and died there. Toming to his 
courtier, he bade him show me Acir tomb. But I had 
no desire to sec it, and said so, I also said, * The 
cnvoj’s of KKa molA were but nicn of his houscholG a 
I came as the messenger of the great god ^en-Ra.' 

Then I bade him erect a stele and this inscription 
to be engraved thereon ; 

“ * Amcti-Ra, the great god of the gods, sent me a 
divine messenger, together with Ounamounou as his 
human ambassador, for the wood wherewith his sacred 
barque should be fashioned. I cut down trees for Uiis 
and loaded them, furnishing the vessels by which it 
was carried into Egypt I did this that ! may obtain 
immortal life from tlie great god Amen.’ 

«* And,’ 1 continued, * a messenger shall come from 
Ae land of Egypt who shall read your name upon the 
stele, and you shall receive the water of Amenti even 

as the gods.' , 

« He said, ‘This is a wonderful thing you teJl me. 
Then I told him that when I returned I should acquaint 
the hlgh-pricst of Amen of how he, the Prince, haJ 
done all M he was commandcdi and chat he should 
assuredly receive the gifts- 
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“ When I went down to the shore where the wood 
was loaded I beheJd eleven vessels sent from Zakkala 
to seixe and imoKson and prevent me from reaching 
Egypt. Then I was distressed and cried out, and a 
messenger from the Prince approached me, raying, 
' What troubles you ?* 

‘M explained to him what menaced me, and he 
went and told the Prince, who was much distressed. 
To cheer me he sent gifts of food and wine, and an 
Egyptian singer, Tantnoutt, whose songs he thought 
might chase away my sorrow. His message was, '^t, 
drink, and be not troubled. You shall hear my plans 
In the mom,^ 

» And when the day was come the Prince called hi* 
men, and they set out and spoke to the men of Zakkala, 
asking them the object of their coming. They an¬ 
swered that they had come to seixe the vessels and 
their rascally crews. He answered, ‘ I have not the 
power to take prisoner the messenger of Amen-Ra 
in mjr country. I shall let him go, and after you can 
do with him as you please.* 

“ 1 embarked and left the port, and the wind drove 
me into the country of Alasia, There the people of 
the town came to put me to death, dragging me to the 
presence of Hatibt, the Princess of the city. I looked 
at the men around, and asked was there not one who 
could understand Egyptian i One came forward saying 
that he understood it. I said that 1 had heard that 
if justice was to be found anywhere It was in Alasia, 
and yet here were they ready to work an injustice. 
The Princess inquired what I had said. 

Again I spoke, and pleaded that as the storm had 
driven me into their country they should not slay me, 
for in truth 1 was a messenger of the great god Amen- 

Ra. Then I pointed out that if harm came to me 
*j4 
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THE STORY OF RHAMPSINTTES 

1 would be avenged. In a little while ^e 
oOlcd her people and caused them to relinquish their 
evil designs, saying to me, * Be not troubled. . . . 

Here the papyrus ends. It is tantalizing not to 
know how Ounamounou managed to J'eturn to Egypt, 
but we may be sure a person of such bfimte 
and determination, not to say doggedness, accompus e 
all he desired. 

The Story of Rhampsinites 

The oldest form of this legend has been handed 
down to us by Herodotus. It occurs io the ancient 
folklore of both Eastern and Western peoples and its 
origin has often been debated. If not rc^ly of 
E^tian origin, it had certainly become EgyptianiKd 
when Herodotus found it. It relates how King 
Rhampslnitcs possessed so much treasure that none of 
his successors ever surpassed or even came near to 

having a like amount, ... .1 

To ensure its safety be had a seemingly impregnable 
stone house buUt, in which he placed all his great 
wealth. By a dever trick, however, the architect 
contrived to provide access to the treasure. He maiic 
one of ftie stones in two parts, so that one part could 
he removed; but so skilftdly were the two parts 
placed together that they presented a perfectly even 
surface, as of one single stone. Before he died he 
acquainted his two sons with the seaet of the tri^ure- 
housc, and after his death they did not delay m 
putting their knowledge into practice. They went ^ 
night, found the stone without any difficulty, with¬ 
drew it, stole a large sum of money, and replaced it m 

^*^When the king discovered that thieves were at 
work he had man-trap* placed near the site of the 
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treuiire-hou<«. One nlg^ht the two brothers csme ss 
usual, ijiil one of them was caught tn a trap. Seeing 
his danger, he called his brother and said to him, Wc 
shall both perish and the treasure be lost unless jou 
cut off my head and taice it aw^, so that no one will 
rccogntM us as the thieves,*’ The brother did as he 
advised i he moved the stone back into position, cut 
off his brother’s head and carried it home, 

When the king found the headless body he was 
much disturbed, lor there were no traces of entrance 
to or exit from the ireasure^hoiiae, and he bethought 
himself of thi* expedient: he had the dead b^y 
exposed on the city wall and placed a guard round it 
with inatructions to watch and report whoever mani¬ 
fested any sign of grief on seeing the body* This act 
was contrary to the practice of the Egyptians, who had 
usually too much respect for the dead to indulge in it. 
Even in the case of an executed criminal the remains 
were returned to the relatives to be embalmed. Never- 
thele^ Kh^^painites considered himself justi6ed in 
adopting this measure. The body was exposed, and 
the mother, although she did not betray any sign of 
grief, insisted on her other son bringing it to her; 
otherwise she threatened to divulge hss secret to the 
king. Seeing that be dared not disobey, the son 
devised a stratagem. He saddled some asses and 
loaded them with goatskins full of wine—skins were 
^cd in Egypt tor water only at most times, wine 
being held in short narrow vases—he drove the asse* 
past the guanl and, when passing, stealthily untied one 
or two of the skim, and as the wine ran down and 
flowed on the ground began to beat his head and 
make a great outcry. The guards ran for vessels to 
save the precious liaiiJd, and over the ca^atrophe they 
became i^mtc friendly with the thief and gave him 
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mc»L for which he offered in exchanw one of his 
of wine. They all sat siown to drink 
they became merry over the wme he offered them the 
reniaindcr of Hi wine* which they took and drtnk 
until they were t;utte tipsy. The thief, neediew to 
MV bad taken care to remain tolerably sober, Atti^ 
the Euiirda were in a drunken sleep, he waited ull 
niehtfLilS and then cut down his brothers body 
took it home on the asses to his mother. Before 
quitting the |tiards he shaved off all the hair on one 
aide of (heir faces. 

When the king heard of the tnck he ww fiarioip* 
and, determined V means or foul to discover its 
author, he hit upon the following plan. He ordered 
the princess, his daughter, to receive any man m the 
land, no matter whom, and to grant him whatever 
fiivour he might ask of her, but first she must m:^e 
him tell her what was the cleverest and wickedest thing 
he had ever done- Y^^hen the thief told her Jus tncJc 
she was to have him bound before he coidd escape. 
The princess was ready to do her father's bidding, but 
the thief, knowing well what the king hud in his mim^ 
resolved to circumvent Hm a third time. He off 
the arm of a newly dead man and, hiding it under his 
robe, obtained admission to the princess. On being 
asked, the question that she put to all <^mcrs, he tom 
her first about cutting off his brother s head in the 
trap, and then went on to tell how, having made the 
guards tipsy, he had cut down his brother’s body. 
She at once called out and tried to seize him, bui he 
placed in her hand that of the dead man, which she 
grasped firmly, believing it to be the thief a, and he 
escaped in the darkness of the room. 

The king now ovmed himself beaten, and offered a 
free pardon and rich rewards to the man who had so 

i}9 
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boldljr outwitted him. Trmtbg to his word* the thief 
printed himself before the kin?, and received not 
only whic Rhstmpsiriites had promised, but aUo the 
hand of the princess in marriage, for he held the thief 
to be the cleverest of men in that he had duped the 
l>gypt>ans, who prided themselves on their astuteness. 


CivU Wir In Egypt t The Theft o! the Cuirass 

In the reign of the Pharaoh Petoubastis the Delta 
and Mt part of Lower Egypt were divided into two 
rival factions one part being headed by the chieftain 
l^eiiophis,Pnnce of Mendcs,and the other ruled by 
the king-pri^ of Heliopolis, Icrharcrou, and his alii 
Pakrourou, the great chieftain of the east. Only four 
nomes m the middle of the Delta were subject to 
M men op h 19, whilst Icrharerou had succeeded In estab¬ 
lishing either his children or relations in most of the 
other nomes, lerharerou possessed a cuirass to which 
he attached great value and which was generally 
regju-ded as a talisman. At his death Kamenophis, 
gcing advance of the mourning and confusiofj iri 
Heliopohs.sciacd the cuirass and placed it in one of 
hit own strongholds. Prince Pimonl ‘the little*— 

Pimonl of the strong fist," as he is sometimes called 

in the nanative-^he successor of lerharerou, demanded 

Its restoration, Kamenophis refused, and hence arose a 
quarrel tn which all the provinces of Egypt were 

hmoni and Pakrourou both presented themselves 
before King Petoubastis, asking hU permission to be 
^enged on Kamenophis; hut Pharaoh, who knew that 
thK would entail avil war, endeavoured to dissuade 
Pimont from tafong steps against Kamenophis and, 
indeed, forbade him to proceed with hii intentions, 
promising as compensation a splendid funeral foz 
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JerhiTcrou, Unwillinglf Pimonl submitted, but aft« 
the funeral ceremonies were over resentment itill 
burned witbin him, and he and Pakrourou, **the ^eat 
chieftain of the east," returned again to Pctoubastis at 
his court in Tanis. He received them rather im* 
patiently, aslting them why they trouhied him again 
and declarinE that he would not allow civil war during 
his reign. They, however, would not be satisfied and 
they could not go on with the celebration of the 
feast that was to follow the religious rites of Icrharerou's 
funwi until the shield or cuiniss was restored to its 
rightful owncr- 

Pharaoh then sent for Kamcnophis, and requested 
him urgently to return the shield, but in vain. 
Kamcnophls declined to do so. 

Then said Pimonl, *' By Tern, ^e lord of Helio¬ 
polis, the great god, my god, were it not for Pharaoh’s 
decree and that my respect for him protects you, 1 
should kill you this very instant- 

Kamcnophis replied, “ the life of Mendcs, the 
great god, the war which will break out in the nome, 
the battle which will break out in the dty wilt «ir up 
clan against clan, and man against man, before the 
culms shall be wrested from the stronghold where t 
have placed it," 

The Honors of War 

Pakfourou then said before the king, ** Is it right 
what Kamenophis has done, and the words he has just 
spoken arc they not said to provoke us to anger that 
wc may measure our strength against hU ? I will 
make l^mcnophis and the nome of Mendes fed the 
shame of these words uttered to provoke dvil war which 
Pharaoh has forbidden *, 1 will glut them with war, I 
said nothing because 1 knew the king did not want 

« * 4 ' 
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war; but if the king remains neutral J shall be silent 
no longer, and the king shall see all the horrors of 
civil war," 

Pharaoh saiil, **Bc neither boastful nor timid, Pak- 
rourou, great chieftain of the east, but now go each 
one of fQu to your nomes and your towns in peace, 
and give me but five days, and I swear by Amen-Ba 
that I shall cause the cuirass to be put back in tbc 
place from which it was taken.'’ 

Pimon! then said that if the cuirass were replaced 
nothing more should be said about it, and there should 
be no war ; but if it were withheld, he would fight for 
it, against the whole of Egypt if neccssarv. 

Kamcnophis at this respectfully asked and obtained 
permission from Pharaoh to order all hit men to arm 
^emselves, and to go with him to the LjLke of the 
Gazelle and prepare to fight. 

Then Pimont, encouraged by Pakrourou, sent mes- 
of a similar import to all his nomes and cities, 
Pakrourou further advised him to hasten to the Lake 
of the Gazelle^and be there before Kamettophis had 
assembled aU his men, and Pimont, with only one band 
of men, took his advice and was first in the field, intend¬ 
ing to wait thca-e till his brothers, at the head of their 
respective dans, should join him. * 

News of this was taken to , Kamcnophis, and he 
Mstily assembled bis four nomes, Tanis, Mendes, 
Tabait, and Sebennyto*. Arrived at the lake, he at 
once c^llcngcd Pimoni, and Pimont, though his other 
tor«s bad not yet arrived, accepted the challenge, 
imon! put on a shirt of byssus embroidered irith 
silver and gold, and over that a second shirt of gold 
Untlic ; he also donned hjs copper coi^dci and carried 
two golden swords j he put on his helmet and sallied 
rorth to meet Kamcnophis, 


SUCCOUR FOR PAKROUROU 
While they were fi^hling, Zinonfi, Pimotil* jotmg 
.trv,«, nm iff to ,«kK to iht 
a>mc W Pimont'J lid, and he moh descried a floulli 
so large th« the river could hardly cury all the barges. 
They were the people of Heliopolis commjg to help 
their chief. As soon « they came within «rsho 
Zinonfi called out to them to hurry, because 
was being hard pressed by Kamcnophift, which, indeed, 
was true, for his horse was slain under him. ^ 

Kimenopbis redoubled his efforts when he saw tlw 
fresh fortes arriving, and Petekhousou, Pimotil i 
brother, challenged Anoukhoron, the son, to 

single combat. When Pharaoh heard this he was very 
an^. He went in person to the field of battle and W-* 
bade the combatants to proceed, and also commanded 
a truce until all the forces should be asserobled- ^ 
Petoubastis and all the chieftains occupied prominent 
positions so that they could watch what s™ going on, 
and the men were as numerous as the sands of the 
shore and their rage against each Other uncontroUJlt 
The bands of the four nomes were ranged behind 
Kamcnophis, ami the bands of the nomc of Heliopolis 

behind Pimont the Little. * t j u. 

Then Petoubastis gave Pakroutou a signal and he 
armed himself and went down among the forces, sor¬ 
ting them all todeeds of valour; he pitted man againat 
man, and great was the ardour he aroused in them. 

Succour for PikfOHPOH 

After Pakrotirou had left the he met a 

mighty man in armour leading forty gall^s and eight 
thousiid soldiers. This was ^loutoubaal, a 
Syria, who had been warned in a dream to rewur to toe 
Jjike of the Gaaclle to help to regain the atofcr emr^ 
Pskrouron gave him a place, though all the orces 
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now disf^ed; but he ordered him not to Join «t the 
ti^ht until the opposite eidc'—the men orKxmenophis-^ 
ihould »^k their ve$«la, MoutouhaaJj therefore, 
remained in his barque, and Pakrourou went back to his 
point of vanto to watch the pfogrew of the battlci The 
two factions fought from four in the monung to nine in 
the evening. FiniUy Anoukhoron, the king^ son broke 
UJidtf tile strc 3 i of the btnda of Scbcunj^tot and they 
rushed toward the boats. Then Moutoubaal took his 
opportunity and went sMinst the bands of Schennvtoi 
and overthrew them. He went on spreading destruc¬ 
tion among the forces of Kamenophia till Pharaoh called 
a halt} then proceeded with Pakrourou to Moutoubaal 
and besought him to stay his hand, promising that he 
would see to it that the shield was restored. Moutou- 
baal accordingly quitted the lists after having wrought 
great havoc among the men of Kamenophia. Then 
Pharaoh and Pakrourou went with Moutoubail to the 
place where Pimonl was found engaged in mortal 
combat with Kamcuophis. Pimont had got the upper 
hand and was about to slay his adversary, but they 
stopped him, and Pharaoh ordered Kamcnophis to ttuit 
the lists. ^ ^ 

After this Anoukhoron, the njyaj prince, was over- 
d^wn by Petekhousou, the brother of Pimonl, but 
Pharaoh interposed and persuaded Petekhousou to spare 

his son, so the young man was allowed to wiihcfraw 
unhurt 

The king said, “By Amcn-Ra, the sceptre has feUen 
ftom the hands of Kamenophis, prince of Mendes. 
Petekhousou has vanquished my son, and the bands of 
the four^ strongest nomes in Egypt have been over- 
thrown. 


THE BIRTH OF HATSHEPSUT 


Tbe Sbifld Rcgaioed 

Then Minncmat, Prince of the Eupuinttne, the wn 
of Icfharcrou, the priesf-kingj to whom the shield had 
belonged, advanced from Thebes with all hla forces. 
They assigned him a place ncjct the ship of Takhos, 
the ^ief soldier of the nomc of Metidcs, and it happened 
that in the galley of Takhoa Jay (he cuirass itself. And 
Minnemai called upon his go^ to let him behold his 
father's cuirass that he might be the instrument of its 
recapture. He armed himself, went to the galley of 
Talthos, and met there nine thousand soldiers g^rdin^ 
the cuirass of Icrharerou, son of Osiris. Minnemai 
placed thirty-four guards on the footbridge of the 
galley to prevent anyone from ^ctin^ off, and he 
Fell upon the soldiers guarding the cuirass. Takhos 
fought well and killed fifty-four men, but finally gave in 
and retired to his vessel, where Minnemai followed him 
wi t h his Et hteptan warri ors. The chi Idrcn of ler harcrou 
supported him and they seked the cuirass of 1 erharerou. 

Thus was the armour recaptured and brought hack 
to its former place. There was great joy among the 
children of lerliarcrou and the troops of HdiopoUs, 
They went before Pharaoh and said to him, Great 
master, have the history of the war of the cuirass 
written, and the names of the warriors who W'aged it, 
that posterity may know what a war was made in 
Egypt on account of the cuirass, in the nomes and in 
the cities ; then tausc the history to be engraved on a 
stone stele in the temple of Hellopolki" And King 
Petouhastis did as they asked. 


The BtrUi of H^tshep^ut 

The following story of the birth of Ha^hepsui, the 
great (fueen, the beloved of the gods, niistre^ of aD 
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lands untier the sun, is not a direct translation from the 
old papyrus which recounts it, but is told in the wriicr’i 
own words : 

In the land of the gods Amen-Ra held court. King 
of the gods was Amen.Ra, and the maker of men. On 
his nght was Osiris, with the twin goddesses Isis and 
Nephthys, Hathor the goddess of love, and Horus and 
Anubis. On his left was Mentu, the god of war, with 
Gcb, the ^h-god, and Nut, the sky-goddess, the gods 
Atmu Shu, and the goddcsi TefnuL And to the 
aasembted gods Amcn-Ra *pake thus j 

1 will make a great queen, who shall rule over 
ii^Tpt and Syria, Nubia and Punt, so that all lands 
may be united under her sway. Worthy must the 
maiden be of her great dominions, for she shall rule 
the whole world." 

As he apoke the god Thoth entered, he who has the 
toiTO of an ibia, that he may fly more swiftly than the 
swiftest arrow. In silence he listened to the words of 
Amcn-Ra, the mightiest of the gods, the maker of men. 
Then he said ; 

“ ^hold O Amen-Ra, there is in the bnd of Egypt 
a maiden of wondrous beauty. The sun in h» drtuJt 
shines not on anything more fair. Surely it is fitting 
that she be the mother of the great queen of whom 
tbou apeakest. 

« Thou ssyest well,*’ said Amen^Ra. •« Where shall 

^ What is her name ? " 

_ Her name la ^hmes," loswcfcd Thoth ; "she Is 

dwclleth in his palace, 

I will lead thee to her. ' 

*' It is well," said Amen-Ra. 

I Thoth, in the shape of an ibis, flew toward the 

land of Egypt, and with him went Amcn-Ra, in the 
form of the King of Egypt, and aR the goda and 
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Eoddcascs, ajncng them Neitb, goddess of *nd 
fbc scorpion goddess, Sclk, on whose h«d was s 
scorpion hearing m each cbw the sign of dc. 

Silendr the gods and goddesses entered the sleeping 
palace, and were conducted by Thoth to the chamber 
of Queen Aahmes, The queen lay i^cep on a couch 
shaped like a lion, and as they gaacd u^n her thw 
saw that Thoth had spoken truly, that she was indeed 
the fairest of mortal women, and th^ sloiW spceeWess 
with admiration for her beauty. But the 
which they had borne with them from the land^ ot 
Punt awoke the maiden, who look^ with astonish¬ 
ment on her lupcrnatural visitors- Very magmhcenl 
was Ameo-Ra, the king of the gods, the maker of nicn, 
u he stood before the queen. Jewels of gold and 
prtcious stones adorned his person, his 
was as the beauty of the sun, so that the maiden s 
heart was filled with delight. Amen-Ra placed m h^ 
hand the sign of life and the emblem of power, and the 
eoddesses .^eith and Sclk raised her couch above the 
|round, so that she might be above the earth while she 

conversed with the gods, u i i Punt 

At length the g<^ returned to the land of Fun^t, 

and Amrn-Ra called for Khnum, the creator, the 

frshioner of the bodies of nf 

« Fashion for me," said Amen-Ra, “the body of 

my daughter, and the body of her ia, A 

shall I make of her, and honour and power shaU be 

hers ail the days of her life." 

“ O Amcn-Ra," answered Khnum the creator it 

shall be done as thou hast s^. The beauty of y 
daughter shall surpass that of the gods, and shaU be 

worthy of her diatiity and glory. Am<^n Ra't 

So Khnum fashioned the body of 
daughter and the body of her iu, the o 
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exactlj' and more beautiful than the daughters 

of men. He ^hioned them of f)ajf with the aid of 
his potto’s wheel* and Hekt, godJess of birth* knelt 
t holdi^ the sign of life toward the ctar 

that the bodies of Iditshepaut and her kt mig hr be 
filled with the breath of life. 

Then did the godi bring the bodies to the palace of 
the King of Egypt. Khnum* the creator, and Heku 
thc goddess of birth* his, the great mother* and her 
twin stater Nephthys, Bes, the protector of chiMren, 
and Mukhent and Ta-urt, all were present to hail the 
birth of Hatshepsut, the great queen, the daughter of 
Amcn-Ra and Oueen Aahmes. 

Great were the rejoicings when the child was born, 
and loud the praises chanted in her honour. And in 
time she became ruler of alt countries, rich and powerful 
and beloved of Amcn-Ra, the great queen for whom 
the had been designed by the kmg of the gods, 

Jn the vaJley of the Nile there was crcct^ a temple 
to Queen Hatsheput. The temple stands to this dav, 
and )s now known as Deir-xl-Bahari, the Northero 
Convent 


How Thoutll took the Town of Joppa 

figments of this story arc inscribed on the 
Harm Papyrus. Like the story of the Predesrined 
Lnnce, they were discovered in 1874 by Goodwin, 
who recognized m them the remnants of an historical 
native* and who mformed the ArchawjIogicaJ Socictv 
of hts find- The begiruiing is lost A? the poi^ 
where the narmtivc commences there arc three 
characters: an ^ptian officer called Thoutii. the 
pnnee of a town ,n Syria* and hrs equerry. The tale 
deals with the ^cap^rcof Joppa (a town of Palestine 
metiaoned m the Bible) by Thoutii's stntagera. The 
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itmcaigcin eitiployeci bears some resemblance to that 
related in the story of the robbor-captain m the Arabian 
A’i/Ao* 

in the reii'n of Thothmea III, King of Egypt 
(Eighteenth Dynaity)> the Prince of Joppa rose m 
rebellion and murder^ all the Egyptian soldiers that 
were quartered In the town. This news naturally ex¬ 
cited Pharaoh's wrath, and he called together hU nobles 
and generals and scribes to sec what could be done, 
l^anc of them, however, had any suggestion to maltc 
except Thoutii, a brilliant young infantry officer, 

** Give me," he begged, “ your tnagic_ cane, O my 
king, and a body of inrantry and of charioteers, and I 
undertake to kill the Prince of Joppa and to t^e the 
town," 

Pharaoh, who esteemed this officer highly and knew 
his worth, granted all that he asked—not exactly a 
modest request, for the cane was a talisman supposed 
to render invisible anyone into whose possession it 
fell. 

Thoutii then marched to Palestine mth his men. 
Having arrived there, he had a large skin bag made, 
big enough to hold a man, and he had irons made for 
feet and hands, one pair being especially large and 
strong; also shackles and yokes of wood, and four 
hundred jars. Then he sent to the Prince of Joppa 
the following message ; *‘l am Thoutii, the Egyptian 
infantry general. King Thothmes was jealous of my 
bravery and sought to kilt me ; but 1 have escaped 
from him, and 1 have stolen his magic cane, which is 
hidden in my baggage; and, if you like, 1 will give it 
to you, and 1 will join forces with you, I and my men, 
the pick of the Egyptian army." 

This message was plewant news to the Prince 
of Joppa, for lie knew Thoutii’s reputotion, and knew 

»4* 
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that he haJ no equal in all Egypt. He sent to Thoutli, 
accepting his oifer^ and promising him a share of his 
territory. He then left Joppa, taking with him his 
equerry and the women and children, to greet the man 
whom he took to bt i new and powertul allj. He 
welcomed him warmly, and invited him into hia camp 
to dine with him. In course of conversation, as they 
were eating and drinking together, he asked Thoutli 
about the magic one. Thoutii replied that it was 
concealed i» baggage with which hts horses were 
laden, and i^uestea that hU men and horses should 
be brought into the camp to be refreshed and rested. 

This was done; his horses were fed and tied up, 
the baggage was searched, and the magic cane found. 

The Suaiacem 

Hearing this, the Prince of Joppa expressed his eager 
wish to behold the raagic cane. Thoutii went and 
fetched It j then suddenly sciaing the Prince fay hb 
clothes, he said, “ Behold here King Thothmes’ magic 
cane/’ and with that he raised his hand and struck the 
Prince on the forehead so that the latter fell down un¬ 
conscious before him. Then he put him into the big 
leathern sack he had with him and clapped the hand- 
cuHs on bis wrists and the irons on his feet The 
face of the dead man being invisible, ThoutiPs stratagem 
was to pass off the corpse as his own. He had the 
two hundred soldiers nut into an equal number of the 
four hundred jars he had brought with him and filled 
the remainder with the ropes and wooden shackles; 
then he sealed them, corded them, and gave them to as 
many strong soldiers, saying, «Go quickly and tdl 
the Prince of Joppa's equerry that ! am stain. Let 
him go and tell his mistress, the Princess of Joppa, that 
Thoutii is conquered, that she may open the 

• JO 
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to receive the dead body of the vanauhhed and the jaia 
of booty that have been taken from The equerry 

received thii message and nm to tell the joyful new to 
his mistreai- The gates of the town were opened, and 
Thoutii's men earned the jars containing the oth^ 
aoldier* into the town. Then they released their 
companions^andlhe Egyptian force fell upon the in¬ 
habitants of the city and took them and bound them. 

After he had rested Thoutii sent a message to Phwaoh 
saying,“I have killed the Prince of Joppa and all the 
Mopfc of Joppa pTtTOXiert. Let tiitm be sent for 
and brought to Egypt, that your house may be filled 
with male and female slaves who will be yours for ever. 
Let Amcn-Ra, thy father, the god of gods, be glorified." 


CHAPTER VTl i MAGIC 

T O the peoples of uitiqultj Egypt ippeared u 
the very mother of magte. In the mysterious 
NiJe country they found a magical system much 
more highly developed than any within their native 
knowledge, and the cult of the dead, with which 
Egyptian religion was so strongly identJAed, appeared 
fo the foreigner to savour of magical pra^ice. If 
the materials of the magical papyri be omitted, the 
accounts which we possess of Egyptian magic arc almost 
wholly foreign, so that it is wiser to derive our data 
concerning it from the oKginal native sources if wc 
desire to arrive at a proper understanding of Egyptian 
sorcery. 

Most of what has been written by Egyptologists on 
the subject of Egyptian magic has been penned on the 
assumption ^at m^c is either merely a degraded 
form of religion, or its foundation. This is one of the 
results of the archieologlst entering a domain (that of 
anthropology) where he la usually rather at a loss. 
For example, wc find Sir Gaston Maspero stating that 
“ancient magic was the very foundation of rchgion. 
The foithfol who desired to obtain some favour from a 
god had no chance of succeeding except by laying 
hands on the dei^, and this arrest could only be 
eifocted by means of a certain number of rites, sacrifices, 
pr^ers, and chants, which the god himself had revealed 
and which obliged him to do what was demanded of 
* Then we find Dr Budge stating that in the 
religious texts and works we see how ma^c is made to 
be the handmaiden of religion, and that whereas non- 
Eg^'ptian races directed their art against the powers of 
dvJuiess, and invoked a class of benevolent beings to 
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ihcir aid, the Egyptians aimed at complete control 
over their native deities. 

Let us glance for a moment *t the i^ueation of the 
origin of magic. Considerable diversity of opinion 
exists residing this subject among present-day anthro¬ 
pologists, and the works of Frazer, Marett, Hubert, 
and Mausa, etc., although differing widely as regards 
its foundations, have thrown much light upon a 
hitherto obscure problem. All writers on the subject, 
however, appear to have ignored one notable circum¬ 
stance ill connexion with it—that is, the element of 
wonder, which is the true fount and source of veritable 
magic. According to the warring schools of anthro¬ 
pology, ncarh all magic is sympathetic or mimetic in 
Its nature. For example,when the barbarian medidne- 
man desires rain he climbs a tree and sprinklei water 
upon the parched earth beneath, in the hope that the 
deity responsible for the weather will do likewise j 
when the ignorant sailor desires wind, he imitates the 
whistling of the gale. Thb system is universal, but if 
our conclusions are well founded, the magical element 
does not reside in such practices aa these. It must be 
obvious, as Frazer has pointed out, that when the 
savage performs an act of sympathetic magic he dots 
not regard it as magical—that is, to his way of thinking 
it docs not contain any element^ of wonder at ail; he 
regards his action as a cause which is certain to bring 
about the desired effect, exactly as the icicnufic man of 
to-day believes that if he follows certain formulae 
certain results will be achieved. Now the true magic 
of wonder argues from effect to cause; so it would 
appear as if sympthetic magic were merely a descrip 
tion of proto-science, due to mental processes entirely 
similar to those by which sdenrific laws are produced 
3m(j lacntific acts arc perfomied““Ehat there is a 
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spirit of cettaintf about it whtcK is not found, for 
example, in the magic of evocation. 

It would, however, be rash to attempt to di 6 rcrcn- 
tiatc sympathetic magic entirely Irom what 1 would 
call the 'magic of wonder’ at this juncture ; indeed, 
our knowlct^ of the bask lawa of magic is too alight 
as yet to permit of such a process. Wc find considW- 
able overlapping between Che systems. For example, 
one of the ways by which evilly disposed persons could 
transform themseWes into werewolves was by means 
of buckling on a belt of wolfskin. Thus we see that 
in this instance the true wonder-magic of animal trans¬ 
formation IS in some measure connected with the 
sympathetic process, the Idea being thxt the donnltig of 
wollskin, or even the binding around one of a strip 
of the animaj's hide, was sufficient to bestow the nature 
of the beast upon the wearer. In passing, 1 may say, 
for the sake of completeness, that I believe the magic 
of wonder to be almost entirely spiritistic in its nature, 
and that it consists of evocation and similar processes. 
Here, of course, it may be quoted against me that 
certain incenses, planetary s^ns, antf other media 
known to possess affinities certain supernatural 
beings were brought into use at the time of their 
evocation. Once more I admit that the two systems 
overlap; but that will not convince me that they are 
in essence the fame> 

Anilqultv of Eevpiian Mxffte 

Like all magic, Egyptian magic was of prehistoric 
origin. As the savage of to-day employs the sympa¬ 
thetic process, so did the savage of the ^ypttan Stone 
Age make use of it. That he also was fully aware or 
the splrimtic aide of magic is certain. Animism is the 
^ 1 lunw to elibontt tbii tbeoij inwt fitUjf ib * 1 «ef wwL 


the wandering spirit 

mother of spiritism. The concept of »o«! 
wiived at at a comparaiivclif early pwod m the Kisro^ 
of man. The phenomenon of sleep pulled him. 
Whither did the real man betaltc himidf during 
Kours of slumber ? The PalKolilhie man watched his 
sleeping brother, who appeared to him as practically 
dcad-5cad, at least, to perceprion and the realities of 
life. Something seemed to have escaped the slecpi^; 
the real, vital, and vivifring element had tcmporaidy 
departed from him. From hb own eicpericiKe the 
puided savage knew that life did not cca« with sleep, 
for in a more shadowy and unsubstantial sphere he 
re-enacted the scenes of bU eywyday existence. “ 
man during sleep had experiences in dreamland or in 
distant parts, it was only reasonable to suppose that 
his tffl, h» very self, had icmpoianly tjuitied the 
Grant so much, and you have two separate 
entities, body and soul, similar b appearaiice because 
the latter on the dream plane exercised functions 
identical with those of the former on the corporeal 

The Vajidcruit Splrft 

But prehistoric logic did not ttop hcrcv So much 
premised, it extended its aoubthcory to ^ animate 
beings, and even to things inanimate. Wher^ for 
example, did the souls of men go after death t Their 
bodies decayed, so it was only reasonable to supple 
that they cast about them for other corpOTeal media. 
Failing their sdsiltty to enter the body of a new-born 
bfant, they would take up their quarters m a tree, a 
rock, or any suitable natural object, and the tern c 
savage could hear their voices crying down the wind 
and whispering through the l«vcs of the 
ilbly clamouring or entreating for that food and ^belter 
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which could not obtuu m their diictnbodisd coii' 
dttion. All nature, then, we »ce became ajiimare to 
early man, and not less so to the early Egyptian than 
to others- But his hunting life had made prehistoric 
man tKceptiontUy cunning and resourceful, and it 
would soon occur to him (In what manner we do not 
presume tu say, as the point greatly requires elucidation) 
that he might possibly make use of such wandering 
and master less spirits as he knew were dose to bli calf 
In ^i» desire, it appears to me (if the statement be not 
a platitude), we have one of the origins of the magic 
of wonder, and certainly the origin of spiritism. 
Trading upon the wish of the disembodied spirit to 
materialize, prehiMoric man would construct a ferish * 
either in the human shape or in that of an animal, or 
in any weird presentment that squared with his ideas 
of spir i tual existence. He usually made it of no great 
dimensions, as he did not believe that the alter (tOy or 
soul, was of any great size. By threats or coaxin« he 
prwUed upon the wandering spirit (whom he com 
ceived as, like all the dead, cold, hungry, and homeless) 
to enter the little Image, which duly became its corporeal 
abode, where its lips were piously smeared with the 
blood of animals slam in the chase, and where it was 
t^efiiliy attended. In return it was expected, by dint 
of Its supernatural fcnowledp, that the soul contained 
in the fetish should assist its master or coadjutor in 
every possible way. 

Cdercing itc Godb 

Egyptian magic differed from most other aystema 
m the circumstance that the native magician attempted 
to coerce certain of the gods into «tion on his behalf. 

- ^ feliiiiim i«« my srtiel* u dw 

JT^r AvyTf £» mA Etiki, 


COERCING THE GODS 

[nsuncci of thif clicwhere are cittrctncly rare^ and it 
would ieem a> if the deitio of Egypt Hid evolved 
in toifiy cai-cs from mere afiiinistic conceptloiii. This 
It true in effect of all deities, hut at i certain wmt 
in their hiatorr most gods arrive at such a condition 
of emincjice that they soar fir above any possibility 
of being employed by the magician as mere tools for 
any personal purpose. We often, however, find the 
broken^own, or deserted, deity coerced fay the magician. 
Of ihii class Beclicbub might be taken as i good 
example. A great reputmtion is a hard thing to lose, 
and it la possible that the sorcerer may descry in the 
abandoned, and therefore idle, god a very fuitablc 
medluTn for bis purpose. But vfc find the divinities 
of Egypt frightened into using their poorer on bchalj 
of some paltry sorcerer even in the vei^ zenith or 
their fame. One thing is of course essential to a com¬ 
plete system of sorcery, and that Is the existence or 
a number of spirits, the detritus of a vanished or sub¬ 
merged religion. As we know, there were numerous 
strata in Egyptian religion—more than one faith had 
obuined on the banks of the Nile, and it may be that 
the worshipper* of the deities of one system regarded 
the deities of another as ma^od on the first intro¬ 
duction of 1 new system; in fact, these may have 
been interchangeable, and it b possible that bv the 
time the various gods became common to all the 
practice had become so universal as to be impossible 
of ahandonmetit. 

If our conclusions are correct, it would seem that 
Maspero's statement that magic is the foundation of 
religion Is scarcely consonant with fact, ^e have 
seen that at least the greater part of barbarian magic 
fo calltd (that is, sympathetic mack) is probably not 
of the nature of magic it all, to that the scope of hit 
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contention is considerably^ lessened, Bud^^s dictum 
that the ma^c of every other nation of the Ancient 
East but the E^ptian was directed entirely against 
the powers of d^kness, and was invented to frustrate 
I heir fell designs by invoking a dws of benevolent 
beings^ is so far an error In that the peoples of the 
Ancient Oricni invoked evil beings etjually with good. 
At the same lime it must be admitted that Egyptian 
magic bad much more lii common with religion than 
most other magical syslcms^ and this arose from the 
extraordinary circumstancei of the evolution of religion 
on Egyptian soil. 

Names ef Power 

One of the most striking drcumstancea in connexion 
with Egyptian magic was the use of what has come to 
be lutown as * names of power/ The savage fancies 
that there isa ver^ substantial bond between a man and 
his name—'that, in fact, magic may be wrought on a 
man just as easily through his name as through the 
possession of his hair or his nails. Indeed, primitive 
man regards his name as a vital portion or himself. 
Sir John Rhys has shown that among the ancient Celts 
there was a universal belief not only that the name was 
a part of the man, but that It was that part of him 
which is termed the 'soul,' and many barbarian races 
at the present day regard their names as vital parts 
of themselves and take extraordinary precautions to 
conceal their rtal names lest these should give to the 
witch, or shaman, a handle by which to injure their 
owners. Howlrt has shown in a monograph on 
Australian medicinC’men that the Australian aborigine 
believes that if an enemy has his name he has some* 
thing which he can use magically to his detHmcnt. 
The Australian black it always reluctant to reveal hit 
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NAMJ£i> OF POWER 

red name to anyotic, Thu» In many Aiotr^lian tnb« 

a In gives op his name for ever at the time when be 
tmdcrgfes itiiiiation into the ceremomes which confer 
upon liim the rites of manhood. This 
uL of such titles among the member of the inU « 
^brother;' nephew/ or ‘cousin, as the a^c ^^7 ^■ 
New names arc thus probably given at 
carcf^illy concealed for fear of sorterTP, Aje tmd the 
sLerstiltoo in Abyssinia, Chile. Senegambo, 
North America, and a score of other countries, T 
return to Egypt, wc find that many Egyptian* received 
names-Uc ‘great* name and the ‘l,»k name,or 
he*true* name and the ‘good* name; the latter was 

that made public, but ToT thlfe 

most carefully concealed.^ We find the use of these 

‘names of power * eWremeSy common all over the E»t 
Even to-day, in reading the sacred name, the 

Jews render it‘Adonai’; but nowhere w« its use 
L vogw « in Egypt. A good dl».«..on of ^ 
power possible to the wielder of a name is found m the 
Lend of the manner in which Isis succeeded m pr^ 
curing hia secret name from Ra. Isis, weary of the 
world of mortals, determined to enter that of t^he gods 
and to this end made up her mind to worm his secret 
name from the almighty Ra. This name was known 
to no mortal, and not even to 

Bv this time Ra had grown old, and, like many pother 

venerable person, he often permitted the 

from the corners of his mouth. Some of ^ 

the earth, and U«, mixing it with the 

into the shape of a serpent, and cunninglv laid « m he 

path traversed by the g«at god every 

upon the world in his effulgence, and 

entire pantheon, he was astounded when the serpent, 

1 LcKiinte, la *'frtm at k f'it ^ 
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risinp from rt* coll, ituog him. He cried eloud with 
pain, and, in answer to the agitated queittons of his 
inferior divinities, was silent. The poison swift]]? 
overcame him, and a great ague seieed hun. He called 
all the god) to come that their healing words might 
make him well, and with them came i si a, who cunningly 
inquired what ailed him. He related the incident 
of the terpent to ho", and added that he was ■iifiering 
the greater agony. "Then,” said Isis, "tell me thy 
name. Divine Father, for the man shall live who is 
called hy his name." Ra attempted a compromise bj 
ttaitng that he was‘Khepera* in the morning,‘Ra' 
at noon, and ‘Atem* in the evening* hut the poison 
worked more fearfully within him than before, and he 
could no longer walk, Uis conjured him to tell her 
his name in order that he might live j so, hiding himself 
from all^ the other gods, he acquainted her with his 
hidden title. When this was revealed tsis immediately 
banished the poison from his veins, and he became 
whole again. The (cribe takes infinite care not to 
communicate the saertti name to hii readers, and the 
probabilities are that, although he knew the legend, he 
did not know the name himself, which was possibly 
‘unknown' to the wizards of Egypt. The apeech of 
Ra, “ I consent that Uis shall search into me and that 
my name shall pass from my breast into hers,” would 
wem to show that not only was the power of the god 
ineatricably bound up with his rttl name, but that it 
was supposed to^ be lodged In an almost physical sense, 
lomcwhere in Hs breast, whence it coulfl be extricated 
and transferred with all its supernatural powers to the 
brewt of another. What Isis was able to do wat 
aspired to by every Egyptian mamriin, who left no 
stone unturned to accomplish this end. We find 
magiciana threatening OsirU that if he does not do the 
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RIGHT SPEAKING 

bidding of the lOFcerer. he wil! be named aloud in 
the of Busiriv The practice i* by no means 

earing in Egypt, for find .n Unt» 

CM3i$mi *f th€ Amwtf EpfMni that the man who know* 
th* most greit name ofGod cai^ by the mere utterance 
of it, kUl the living, raise ^e dead, and pwform most 
marvellous miracles j and if this was true of ^e Egypt 
of sixty years ago, we may be sure that rt is true ot 

OcSmnJly^Sr gods themselves vouchsaM to 
mankind the secret of their names, and diWg™ ™ 
formulc by which they might be evoked. ^ c find a 
narallel in the mythology of certain North Amenwn 
Indian tribes, where the secrets of mitiato^ wremomes 
and ‘medicine* in general are divulged by deities to men. 

*R«hl Speakhw' . , r 

There is no citact evidence that magical force was 
supposed in Egypt to be drawn f^m a great central 
reservoir like the trtnd* of the North American Indians, 
the trjwur of the Malap, or the of the Mela¬ 

nesians. But It is possible that in eiaminatiOTi of the 
texu which had for its end the disroycry of tb= belief 
in such a force would prove successful. bad its 

recognised representatives ; thwe i«rc the khen-Kcb 
pnests,andin the period of the Old Kingdom the higher 
offices in this caste were filled by sons of the Pharaohs. 
Great Importance was Uid upon the manner ^ which 
the spell or magical formula was spoken. hen a 
mauiaan once found that! certain formula was effective 
itT certain time, he was careful to repeat it, when neat 
he dwired to say it, in an exactly >17^.“: f 

•imilar circumstances. Thiswas called‘right speaking, 

1 Tli'i eiyrtwion 5f*l ^irr. wyiitols<iwl!r -acqniiwS, 

iitsi U I Icfil f«fm. 
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ind was practis<M| by practically everyone in Egypt, 
« in the next world a correct knowledge of magic 
words and formulie ww absolutelv essential. The 
guardians of the various gateways who are pictured in 
the Am* tf/ tht DeaJ do not open to those who know 
not their names and who do not utter them correctly. 
Unless certain prescribed prayers were uttered with 
the true intonations food was not forthcoming. The 
number of these formula was great. Each doorway in 
the othcrworld had a title, anti would not open to the 
new-comer unless invoked by him correctly. 

A Macfkal Conspiracy 

In these circumstance then, we sec how universal 
must have been the belief in magic, and, trading upon 
this, many magical books were written and doubtless 
sold. One of the most imeresting of those that have 
come down to us is the Harris Papyrus, which contains 
many spells and charms. Such manuscripts secra to 
have been housed in the royal libraries, and we read of 
bow accrrairi official at the court of Rameses Ell (about 
i200 B.C.), holding the office ofovtrsecr of the Treasury, 
conspired with certain of his fellows to dethrone the 
kingf. The conspiracy was discovered, and in the 
official account of it we read that Plui, overseer of the 
royal cattle, procured a magical book from the king’s 
library by mrans of which he attempted to injur* the 
king, Betaking himself to a secret place, he moulded 
figures of men in wax, and these he succeeded in 
smuggling into the royal palace through another 
official. The figures were evidently intended to work 
harm to the king. He was charged with carrying out 
" all the wickednesses which his heart could imagine," to 
the horror of the gods j and with makiiig gods of wax 
wd figures of men, which should cause the persons 


amulets 

whom ihey reprwcntcd to b^omc paralysed and help¬ 
less. The conspiracy was carefully investigaicd bj two 
separate courts of inquiry, and the king ordained that 
those who were guilty should die by their own hands. 
He further desired that he should be toM nothing 
whatever about the matter. Hui, amongst others, was 
doomed to the fate of a suicide. Such wax figures as 
were employed by him were greatly in use among 
sorcerers throughout the Middle Ages, and are not yet 
quite dispensed with. Only a few years ^o a clay 
figure stuck full of pins and placed In a running strearo 
was found in the Highlands of Scotland. It was, of 
course, modelled to represent the person it was desired 
CO bewitch, and placed in the water in order that it 
should slowly wear away, the hope of the amateur 
sorcerer doubtlcms being that his enemy might, through 
the powers of sympathetic magic, peak and pme into a 
mortal illness. The method with the figures of wk 
was, of course, to place them close by a fire so that 
they might slowly melt. 

Amulets 

In no country was the amulet more in use than in 
ancient F.gvpt. It was worn both by the dead and the 
living, and,'indeed, evciT member of the body was under 
the specific protection of some such »Hsman. A nu mber 
of the amulets found upon mummies arc inscribed with 
words of power, or magic formula:, which would prove 
of use to them in the oiherworSd- Some ot the 
importani amulets were those of the Heart, the Scarab, 
which protected the heart; the Pillow, which was 
placed under the neck of the mummy with the object 
of protecting its head; the Collar of Gold, which was 
intUied to give the deceased power to Jrcc fo.nscif 
ftom his swathing!; the amulet of the Eye of Horns, 
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rhe use of which wu almost universal^ and which brought 
strength, vigour, protection, and lafetf. 

Spell* 

The use of spelU iras univeml- In the most primi¬ 
tive time* the magician seems to have imagined that all 
that was necessary for him to do was to iniorm the evil 
demon that he intended to eaorciae tL To the dead 
who haunted a certain house and brought illness Into it 
he threatens destruction of their graves and deprivation 
of food-offenngs. To a disease which has attacked a 
patient he eapudns chat it has fastened upon a most 
unlikely aubjectjWho would probably do it more harm 
than good. Later, however, we find the magician re¬ 
questing the aid of the gods. He invokes Ra, begging 
that he will keep watch over the evil spirits, and relates to 
that god their delinquencies. Occasionally he himself 
takes the name of a divinity, and hurls his thunders at 
the demon or the malady tliat threatens his client, saying, 
for exaniple, “ Thou hast not the upper hand over me; 1 
am Amen ; 1 am the Great One, the Lord of Might." 
The magician was often guided in his choice of a 
guardian deity by episodes that occurred in the legends 
connected with him. For caample, a god who had 
once triumphed over serpents would probably be the 
best protection against them. We find a certmn spell 
which was supposed toeure scorpion stings desiring Rato 
remove the poison as the goddess Bast cheCat wascured— 
an incident in the history of the goddess. But wc find 
that the deities who were nearest humanity, and should 
typify in their legends the life of a man, were most 
generally invokei The crocodile, for example, will 
hurry ok when he ia told how the body of Osiris lay in 
the water and was guarded by the gods, lilt and Horus 
at one time hid in the swamps of the Delta, and if this 


the tale of setne 

be fccilled It will *£T H * igalnit the (dug of 

* .corpion/irt Intect whieh hiunu the *v»»mp.lind». 

Tbt Gibberiah el M*#te . 

All thii IS, of court*, of the lUture of tympath^c 
magic, and we can observe from it how often the ipoken 
woS can partake of the character 

even in the case of the spoken word ye have a cleavage 
between the two aysicma, for we find that 
sisL as in these kst examples, of sympathetic lUu- 
lion to an incident in the life of a god, or else of mere 
cibberiah, which ccruinly constitutes it t part of the 
Lgic of «»■!«. \ grert i«.nT of ihM 

nonsonsical .p«ll« toowl of foreigi. -ordj »"« 
«on^sotoeo^lh™ ofS)friu.or^.n. It a w«U known 
that the ihamanlatic class in sivagecommumties is prone 
to invent a secret laji^agc of dialect of its 
that the vocabulary oT such a jargon is uaudly either 
archaic or else borrowed from a nciehtouring anguage. 
For example, we find in one magical formula su^ a 
Ktiience » the foUowing he that invoke thee 

in the Syrian tongue, the GreatCod, Zaslair, 

Do thou not disrtgwd the Hebrew appellation Ablan. 
athanalb, Abrawlia* 

TU Talf rf Set« .n . . ,h^ 

A tale which well instances the high standing of the 

magician in andent Egypt and the use of 
models or figures is that related in a ^pyrus of the 
Ttolemaic period regartftng (he prince Setn^ who ha 
studied to good purpose the manuscripts in the Dou^ 
House of Life, or Library of Magical Bof hs. He 
conversing on one occasion with one of the king s wise 

menwho apr=^cd sceptic^ 

his fUricturcs upon the efficacy of magiC Setn* 0"''™ 
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to take him to & place where he would find a book 
po!>sc$5ed of magical power* writtcti by Thoth himself, 
atid containiog two potent spells, the first of which 
was cabbie oT enchanting the entire universe, and so 
powerful that ail animals and birds and fishes could be 
commanded by it. The second enabled a man in the 
tomb to sec Ra rising in heaven with his cycle of gods; 
the Moon rising with all the start of heaven ; the fishes 
in the depths of the ocean. 

The Wise man thereupon very naturally requested 
Setne to tcU him the repository of this marvellous 
volume, and learned that it was In the tomb ofNefav 
ka-Ptah at Memphis. Thence Setne proceeded,accom- 
panied by his brother, and passed three days and nights 
m seeking for the tomb of Nefer-kjuPtah, which he 
eventually discovered-. Uttering over it some magical 
words, the earth opened, and they descended to the 
chamber where the actual tomb was situated. The 
book, which lay in the sarcophagus, illuminated the 
place so brilliantly that they required no torches, and 
by light they perceived in the ^ve not only its 
original inhabitant, but his wife and son, who, buried 
at Coptos, had come in their fu«shapes to reside with 
their husband and father. Setne inrormed them that 
he desired to remove the book, but Ahura, the wife of 
Nefer'-ka-Ptah, earnestly requested him not to do so, 
and informed him how its possession had already proved 
unfortunate to oth^. Her husband, she said, had 
given up most of his time to the study of magic, and 
for the price of a hundred pieces of'silver ^d two 
elaborate sarcoph^i had bought from the priest of 
Ptah the secret of the hiding-place of the wonderful 
volume. The book was contained in an iron chest 
sunk in the middle of the river at Copros; in the iron 
box was a bronae box; in the bronze W ■ box of 
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A GAME OF DRAUGHTS ^ITH THE DEAD 
palm-tree wood, which ag^tin contained a bo* of ebony 
and ivoryi in which was a silver box, which lutiy con¬ 
tained a gold box, the true receptacle of the book 
Swarms serpents and noxious reptiles of all kinds 
guarded the volume, and round it was coiled a s^ent 
which could not die. Nefer-ka-Ptah, liis wife and 
child, set out for Coptos, where he obtained from the 
high-pricst a model of a floating raft and figtires of 
workmen provided with the necc^ary tools. Over 
these be recited words of power, so that they became 
alive- Shortly afterward they located the box, and by 
further magical formul* Nefer-ka-Puh put the reptiles 
which surrounded it to flight. Twice he slew the great 
serpent which lay coiled round the chest of iron, but 
each time It came to life again. The third time, how¬ 
ever, he cut it in twain, and hud sand between the two 
pieces, so that they might not again join together- 
Opening the various boxes, he took out the mysterious 
volume which they had contained, and read the first 
spell upon Its pages. This aetTuainted him with all the 
secrets of heaven and earth. He perused the second 
and saw the sun rising in the heavens, vdrh all the 
accompanying gods. His wife followed his example 
with similar results. Nefer-ka-Ptah then copied the 
spells on a piece of papyrus, on which he sprinkled 
incense, dissolved the whole in water, and drank it, 
thus making certain that the knowledge of the formulc 
would remain with him for ever. 

A Gams of Draughts with the Dead 

But the god Thoth was angrj with him for what he 
had done, and acquainted Ra with the sacrilegious act, 
Ra at once decided that Nefer-ka-Ptah, his wife and 
child, should never return to Memphis t whilst 
returning to Coptus, AJiura and her son fell Into the 
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riTcr mnd were drowned. Shortljr »ftcrw»rd Nefer- 
ka.-Ptah bitnsdf met * like f»te. M that thef could 
however, could not prevail with Setne, who had 
made up hia mind to p04»c» the book. The diaem* 
bodied Nefer-fca-Puh propoted, however, that its 
ownership ahould be lettlcd bj playing a game of 
draughts, the winner to retain the volume- To this 
Setne agreed. Nefer-ka-Ptah did hii best to win, first 
honestly, and then by frtud, hut in the end he lost the 
game. Setne requested hi» Iwotber, who had accom* 
panlexl him into the mausoleum, to ascend to the place 
above and bring him hit mi^caJ writingi. This was 
done, and the tpelU In Question were laid upon Setne, 
who grasped the wonderful book of Thoth and 
ascended to heaven with marvellous swiftness. As he 
departed, however, Nefer-ki-Ptah remarked to his 
wile that he would soon make him return. The 
propheqr of Ahura that Setne would be unlucky if he 
rcrsistcd in keeping the volume was fully borne out, 
for he fell in love with a beautiful woman who worked 
him much woe, and such were his troubles that the 
Pharaoh commanded him to return the book to the 
keeping of Nefer-^ka-Ptah. 

Medical Maclc 

Magic very naturally played a large part in the 
practice of Egyptian medicine. Many illnesses were 
supposed to be caused by demoniac possession, and the 
only cure was the expulsion of the evil spirit who had 
taken up his abode in the body of the afRlctcd person. 
The Egyptian physician could not have found the practice 
of his art very arduous, for he theoretically divided 
the human body into thvrty-sia parts, each of which 
was presided over by a certain demon,and if the demon 
who attacked i specific part was properly invoked, it 
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ALCHEMY 

»fM considered thmt 1 core should result. 
gods of heading for «ch of the bodilf dSvisiorts. 
Several medical papyri arc in ciistence which contain 
formulK to be employed against the demons of disease, 
as well w preacriplioni for the remedies to be used in 
specified cases of illness. Prayers were prescribed to 
be spoken while preparing the drugs. Often the 
unfortunate ptient bad to wallow the prescription 
written upon papyrus. Amulets were regarded as 
most efiicacious in cases of illness. It is said that the 
peculiar letter which figures before modern mcdiGsl 
prescriptions, and which j»tiysidans int^ret a; 
implying the word 'redpe,* ts in reality an Invocation 
to the god Ra, whose symbol it is, and tbat it signi6cs 
”in the name of R*," or ”0 Ra, God. of Light and 
Health, inspire me.^' 

AlchcKT 

It has been averred with much likelihood that the 
science of alchemy originated in andent Egypt. The 
derivation of the wora is usually referred to the Arabic 
si iJitmeis, but tt has also been stated* that U may be 
derived from the Egyptian word which means 

* black' or ‘dusky/ and which was applied to the 
country on account of the dark colour of the mud 
which forms the soil on each side of the Nile. The 
Christian Egyptians or Copts, it is thought, trans. 
mitted the word in the form tA/mf to the Greeks, 
Romans, Syrians, and Arabi. At an early period in 
their history the ^yptians had attained to consider- 
ihle skill in the working of metals, and according tc 
certain Greek writers they employed quicksilver in the 
separation of gold and silver from the native ore. The 
demtua which resulted from these processes formed ■ 
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bia^k powder, which was supposed to contain within 
itself the individualities ot the various metaJs which 
had contributed to its composition. In some manner 
(his powder was identified with the body which the 
god Osiris was known to possess in the underworld, 
and (o both were attributed magicaJ qualities, and 
both were thought to be sources of Jigbt and power. 
‘‘Thus/' sap Dr Budge, “side by side with the 
growth of skill in performing the ordinary processes 
of metal-working in Egyj't, there grew up in that 
country the belief that magical powers existed in fluxes 
and alloys ; and the art of manipulating the metals, 
and the knowledge of the themisTry of the metals and 
of their magical powers, were described by the name 
khemtia — that is to say, ‘ the prepaTalion of the black 
ore,* which was regarded as the active prindple in the 
transmutation/* ff this ingenious theory be correct, 
we have perhaps here not only the genesis of practical 
alchemy, but also the origin of a part of atche mistical 
science, which until recently has been strangely 
neglected. The allusion is to spiritual alchemy, 
which employed the same symbols and langu^e as 
were used in the practical science, and wht^ is 
credited with containing, in allegory, many a deep 
psychical and mystical secret.* 

Aoinul Transfcnnaltoii 

The idea of animal transformation was evidently a 
very ancient one in Egypt. We find from the texts 
that it was thought that in the future life both the gods 
and men were able at will to assutne the form of certain 
animals, birds, and plants. Nearly twelve chapters of 
the Bock of I^tad arc occupied with spells which 
provide the deceased with formula to enable him to 
* A. E* Wiite, HidJiw Ckt/ftk tttkt Mdf pp. SJJ rr/'f. 
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trrnirtform bintitclf Into any shape from a bird, a 
or a crocodUc to a god the othcr-«orliL ^ 
ible to assume practically any form, wd to swim or % 
to any dUtance in any direction. Strangely * 

no animal la allnded to m the tcta as a type ot his 

**^lo^hli^aluahle woric upon Egyptian Magk^ by ^ 
the mo»t murnlnating text-book on the subject, Ur 
Budee savs ’ " The Egyptiana believed that as ihe sotila 
of t^e departed couW assume the form of any living 
thing or plant, so the ‘gods,’ who m many respcLts 
dosSy reXmbled them,could and did *»keupon tiiem- 
advea the forms of birds b^ts This was 
fundamenoil idea of the so-called «Egyptian animal- 
worship,' which provoked the memtnent of the cuJ- 
tured Greek, and drew down upon the Egyptians the 
ridicule and abuse of the early Chnslian writers. He 
further states that the Egyptians paid honour to certain 
animal forms because they considered^ they possessed 
the characieristics of (he gods, to whom they made 

**'\n aiodfer chapter we have dealt with the question 
of the totcmic origin of certain of the Egyptian deities. 
There can be little doubt that the origin of the concep¬ 
tion whereby the gods took upon 

of animali was a loitmic one, magical at all m 

its basis. Regarding Dr Budge's other statement 
that it is wrong to say that the Egyptians worshipped 
animals in the ordinary sense of the woru, one i^M 
differentiate between the attitude of primitive man 
toward his personal or tribal totem and tow^ the 
full-fledged deity. It « extremely difficult at this time 
of day, even with the example of living loicmic tribes 
before us, to ascertain the exact st^us of the o ^ 
„ regarih worship or adoration. The Egyptian g^ 
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Lcrtalnljrreceived worship of i very thorough description, 
»nd if he received it in hla totem form, we miijf tike it 
[hat it was on account of his status as a deity^ and not 
as a totem. The conteotion that the anlmaJ form of 
man^ of the Egjrptian gods U not of toientic origin is 
1 vain one, and cannot m upheld in thelight of modern 
researches. To state that the Egyptian godi were not 
totemic in their origin simply because they were 
Egyptian is to take up a totally untenable position— a 
position which cannot be supported by a single ihred 
of evidence. 

We do not hear very much concerning animal trans¬ 
formation on earth—that few talcs eiist which 

describe the metamorphosii of a sorcerer or witch into 
an animal form. So far as one can judge, the idea 
of the werewolf or any similar form was unknown in 
ancient Egypt. But a kindred type of great antiquity 
was not wanting—that of the vampire. We do not 
find the vampire in any concrete form, but figured 
as a ghosc-^indeed, as the wicked or spiceEil dead so 
common in Hindu, Burmese, and Malay mythology 
The Egyptian ghost dew the sleeping child by tucking 
its breath, and, strangely enough, the charm employed 
against such a being was the same as that used to-day 
in the Balkan peninsula against the attacks of the 
vampire—to wit, a wreath of garlic, a plant the 
vampire la known to detest. 

The astrological knowledge of the Egyptians ippears 
to have been exercised chiefly in the casting of hortv 
icopca. Certain gods presided over certain periods of 
time, while others were identified with the heavenly 
bodies, and all were supposed to have power over the 
events which occurred in (he periods subject to thrir 
control. In the later papyn spheres or tables of 
nativity are found, by meani of which the fate of a 
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be cileukted from such dtt« « 

of his birth and so forth. As among Onenial 

peoples, tstrologlcal ealcndara, stating which days were 
auspicious or oiherwUe, were greatty in vo^c, and 
these were to some eateni founded on mythologicaJ 
events which had taten place on such and such a date, 
thus lending to it a certain significance for aU time. 

"Ort^wM — , 

Dreams were also greatly relied upon m the affairs 
of life. These were believed to be sent by the gods, 
and it Is OTobable that the Egyptian who exercised 
over hb mivate alfiilrs sought his repose m the hoy* 
of being ^uchsafed a dream which would guide him 
in hts conduct. Such a practice is in vogue amongst 
certain North American Indian tribes to-day. Savage 
man goes to sleep trusting that his totem will gnmt 
him a vision for the regulation of hts future aflai^. 
If the ancient Egyptian desired such illumination, he 
considered it wiser to sleep within a temple tamous as 
the scat of an oracle. A class of professional inter¬ 
preters existed whose business it was to make clear 
the enigmatic portions of dreams. It was thought that 
dbeasci might be cured by nostrums communicated 
by the gods during sleep. 

Munuof Maaic 

The treatment of the mummy and the various 
ceremonies in connexion with emh^mment were un¬ 
doubtedly magical In origin, c^h bandage w« laid 
if, its exact position Certain words of power were uttered 
which were supposed to be efficacious m the preserva¬ 
tion of the part swathed. After conscoation the priest 

uttered an invocation to the dcc«^ he 

vase of liquid containing ten perfumes, with which ^he 
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imcarcd the bodjf twice iVom head to foot, taking 
especial care to anoint the head thoroughly. The 
interna] organs were at this juncture then placed on 
the hody, and the backbone immefsed in holy oi), sup^ 
posed to be an emanation from the gods Shu and Ccb. 
Certain precious stones were then Ltd on the mummy, 
wh of which had itsmagicaj significance, Thusoystal 
lightened his free, and camelian strengthened his steps, 
A priest who personified the jackal-headed god Anubis 
then advanced, performed certain symbolical ceremonies 
on the head of the mummy, and laid certain bandages 
upon It, After a further anointing with oil the deceased 
was declared to have “received his head/' The 
mummy's left hand was then filled with thirty-sjj 
substances used in cmbalmin^j ajmholicil of the thiriy- 
six forms of the g<^ Osins. The body was then 
rubbed with holy oil, the toes wrapped in linen, 
and after an appropriate address the ceremony was 
completed. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII; FOREIGN AND ANIMAL 
GODS : THE LATE PERIOD 


Fofci^a Deitiei 

T he attitude of ihc Egyptians as a nation toward 
‘other gods* seems to nave been singularly fi-ce 
from any bigotry for their native deities, though 
of course the priesthood, of necessity, were mote 
jealous and conservative in this respect. But the 
middle and lower classes adopted foreign gods freely, 
and in time the widespread belief in certain of these 
compelled ofKdal recognition and consequent inclusion 
in the Egyptian pantheon. Various reasons for this lack 
of exclusiveness are quite apparent. The state religion 
was purely a matter of royal and priestly organization, 
of moment to the attendant court of nobles and 
Officials, but having no permanent or deep-seated 
effect on the people generally, each district following 
its local cuIl Polytheistic worship was thus a national 
tendency, and therefore, when the people came into 
contact with foreign deifies who possessed desirable 
qualities and powers, there was no sufficiently restrain¬ 
ing force in their own religion to prevent them from 
becoming devotees of the strange god. Again, the 
divinity of another nation's god never seems to have 
been disputed, for if a nation were powerful, then that 
itself was sufficient proof of the divine and magical 
nature of their clcih-, and by so much, therefore, bis 
power was_ to be fureJ and propitiated. That an 
clement of fear was present in much of this god- 
adoption cannot be doubted. This would hold true 
especially in the case of the soldiery, who would pro¬ 
pitiate gods of war belonging to nations who had 
shown themselves savage and furious in warfare i also 
ui that of merchants, who, convoying their preciouf 
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ctrgoci, would jcclc the godi who ruled the kjl 
T here was yet another aspect of the quesEton and 
an important one. According to Egyptian thought 
war between peoples was in fact war between their 
respective deities, a trial of thdr powers ; and as the 
vanquished king and people might be taken captive, so 
might the god. Indeed* it was a necessity, for without 
the possession of the god it could not be said that the 
conquest was completed and the kingdom won, We 
find traces of many of these adoptions, not to be 
found among the official deities, in the numerous 
amalJ stelw belonging to private people and dedicated 
by them to these strange gods; in the small im^ts 
which stood in the people s houses ; while many an 
macription carven on the rocks of the desert yields 
itt quota of ^idenoc- Li by^^ Palestine* Pheenida, and 
^la* each furnished the Egyptians with new gods i 
Ethiopia also. It is considered probable by some 
authorities that the goddesses Bast and Neith were of 
Libyan origin, though of this no positive statemeni 
can be made. The worship of Bast and Neith was 
prevalent chiefly in the parts where the majority of 
the population were Libyan, and the latter was almost 
neglected where the people were of pure Egroiian 
rice. 


Aiutk God« 

Semitic Aaxt supplied the greatest number of gods 
^rrowed by the Egyptians* foremost among them 
being B«l* Ashtoreth, Antliat, Reshpu, and the 
Mddess Qcicsh. The greatest of all i$, of course, 
the Syrian Baal, the terrible ^ of war, also » per- 
sonmcation of those terrors oT the desert* the burninp 
heat of the sun and the destroying wind. This god 
first became known to the Egjptians under the 
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Eighteenth Dynasty, when they were at war with the 
Syrians for cenruriea, and, as they had proved anything 
but easily vanquished foes, their god must be regarded 
with due reverence and awe. The Ramessidea espe¬ 
cially esteemed this deity, and “ had a special pre¬ 
dilection for ealllng themselves as brave and mighty as 
Baal in heaven/’ and under E^ameses 11 a icinple of 
the god existed at Tanis, where this king carded out 
his architect Lira] undertakings on such a large scale. 
To a certain extent Baal was identified with Set, for 
a figure of the fabulous animal in which the latter 
became incarnate is placed by the Egyptians after their 
transliterations of the name Baal, from which it ts 
evident that they believed the two gtxls to have 
qualities and attributes in common. Indeed, in one 
case, that of the texts of EdfiA., wherein is related the 
legend of the Winged Sun Disk, the name of Baal la 
subatituied for that of Set, Unfortunately, of his 
form and rites nothing is known. 

Anthat was a war-goddess whose cult was widespread 
in Syria, and at the time when the Egyptians were 
making their Asiatic Empire she naturally became one 
of the adopted deities. Again, the huge number of 
Syrian captives brought into Egypt would undoubtedly 
introduce her worship as well as that of others into the 
TOuntry, and therefore it is no surprise to team that 
in the reign of Thothmes III a shrine was built and 
dedicated to Anthat at Thebes, Kameses 11, of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, honoured this goddess often tn 
his inscriptions, a custom followed by Ramescs Ill, 
also a great warrior, and the latter gave to his favourite 
daughter the name of Banth-Anth, ‘daughter of Anth.' 
Of the form of her worship little is known, hut on 
Egyptian monuments she is called the “ lady of heaven 
and mistress of the gods," and is depicted seated on a 
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throne or ataniling upright. Seated, she wields a dub 
with her left hand, in<t with her right holds spear and 
ihicld; standing, she is shown wearing a panther- 
skin, with the embleiT) of life in her left hand, while 
in the right she holds a papyrus sceptre. On her 
head if the White Crown, Her worship was well 
established in Egypt, and in time she Wis identi£cd 
with the native gods, and even said to have been 
produced bj SeL 


Aahteretb 

Ashtoreth was called bjf the Egyptians ** mistress of 
horsey lady of the chartot, dweller in Apolltnoiwlis 
Magna, She is a Syrian deity, the terrible and 
destroying goddess of war, and her cult would seem 
to have been brought into Egypt during the Syrian 
aniipaign of Thothmes Ill, ller worship seems to 
established in the country by the time 
of Amen-hetep III, for in a letter from Tushratta, 
bng of the Mltaoni, to this Pharaoh, he speaks of 
« Ishtar of Nmeveh, Lady of the World,’' going down 
tnto Egy^t m his own reign and that of his father, and 
Kcms to infer that her worship there has declined, for 
he begs Am«n-heCep to make it increase tenfold^ That 
It ww widespread cannot be doubted. It flourished in 
Delta, and wis known there down to Christian times. 
I he eastern quarter of Tants was dedicated to Ashtoreth 

chores of the Serbonian 
(ake. Mention is made of a priest of Memphis who 
^cd Ashtoreth together with the moon^od Ah, 
for she ^ also regarded as a moon-goddess, and was 
idenofled wi(h one of the forms of Hathor, or fsis- 
Jtreaty concluded between the Khcta 
ij Egrr^'*'", she is mentioned as the national 
gt^dcss of the Syrians, though by this time she was 
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aJso a, familiar ddry to the Egyptians, for proper 
names compounded with hers were current, and 
Kamescs 11, who had named his daughter after Anthat, 
aJso named one of his sons after Ashtorcth : Mer- 
Astrot. Her designation ‘ lady- of horses and chariots * 
shows the comparatively late period at which she entered 
Egypt, for it was only about 18 tx) a-c., at the earliest 
during the Hyksoj fwriod, that the Egyptians learned 
from the Semites of the Eastern Desert how to use 
horses in war for charing and for drawing war .chariots, 
Ashtorcth is depictetf as lion ess. headed, ami mounted 
on a quadriga, she drives her rampant horses over 
prostrate foes, and thus was the guide ot the madly 
rushing war<hariol on the batllcitctd. 

Qciesh in her native Syria seems to have been wor- 
shipped as a nature-g^dess with rites that tended to 
the licentious. In Egypt she came to be identified 
with one of the forms ot Hathor, the goddess of love 
and beauty, also as a moon’goddcss. By some autho¬ 
rities she is considered to have been another form and 
aspect of Ashtorcth. In Egyptian art she is represented 
as standing upon a Uon, her figure entirely nude; in 
her right hand she holds lotus blossoms and a mirror, 
while in her left arc two serpents. At a later period 
she is still depicted in the same attitude, but on her head 
she wears the headdress of Hathor. On inscriptions of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties she is called 
lady of heaven, mistress of all the gods, eye of Ba, 
who has none like unto her,’' She was prayed to for 
gifts of life and health, and that after extreme old age 
her devotee* might have a good buriid in the west 
of Thebes, proving that her worship existed In the 
capital of the country. She sometimes appears with 
Amsu and the god Reshpu, with whom she seemB to 
be associated as one of a trinity. 
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Rcshpu ia another Syrian god wKaac cult became 
known m Egypt, the chief centre of hit worship being 
at Hct'Reshp, in the Delta, In Syria he was regarded 
as a god of war, and in Egyptian monuments and 
temples he is depicted in the form of a warrior with 
shield and spear in his left hand and a club in his right. 
Above his forehead projects a gazelle, which would 
seem to be an ancient symbol of the god denoting his 
sovcreignt)r over the desert. His titles as gpven tn 
the Egyptian texts, where he is described as ” the 
great god, the lord of eternity, the prince of ever- 
I^tlngness, the lord of twofold strength among the 
company^ of gods,” are largely borrowed from the 
native deities. Reshpu corresponds to the god known 
to the Phoenicians and worshipped both in Cyprus and 
Carthage, and is considered by some authorities to be a 
gi^ of the burning and destructive power of fire, also 
ot the lightning. 

Semitte and African Influence 

Resides supplying the Egyptians with specific deities, 
Semitic thought InflucncM their religious ideas re¬ 
ading the mythology and nature of their own gods. 
Certain inanimate objects—especially stones, and in 
some cases trees—under this inilucnce came to be 
looked upon as incorporations of deity, as that of 
the sun^od in Heliopolis, while a sign representing 
the archaic form of the symbol Kh is the usual deter., 
mi native of the name Set, It ia a circumstance of some 
signiBcance that the Astatic deities in representation, as 
regards physical appearance and symbolism, are dcs 
meted according to the Egyptian religious convention ; 
but with gods of African origin it is far otherwise. 
They are figured as hideous, frightful, distorted, and 
enormously creatures, resembling the negro human 
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fetish which may be fou^d 

Bei is the most imporrant of the African denies, 
ami though he underwent many change* as time wen 
on which would seem to pomt to other OTimns* hjs 
orieinat conception is decidedly Afn^n. and hu ra t 
inigyptis wSvsl with dynastic avili«tiot». 
represenutions point to a sav^c origin. ^ 

Dieted as a deformed dwarf with la^e stomach, bowc*I 
Ls, and a huge, bearded face. From his thick Im* 
a nrotr^ing tongue ; hia nose is flat, while his 
eyebrows are very shaggy. He wears a tiara of 
on hU head, and round his bt^y a panther-stan, the 
tail of which hangs down and usually touche* the 
wound behind him. Another distinction a that he 
.Tcncndly drawn in full fiice, the Egyptian deitie* being 
usually presented in profile. Though many namc'^ 
were given to him later, Bes was H» usual 
which, according to Wiedemann, is ‘1"'™ 
hei^i, a word designating one of ihc great febda:, the 
Cvn^^rui gxitatus^ whose skm lormcd hiS dotoing. 
f lis cult existed aver ulong^ period—tmm the Urnc o* 
the Old Kini^dom down to Romiin in which hi 

orwde nt AUydos was consulted down toa late pen^— 
and his influenee may be traced in Alc^driati, Hel- 
Icoistic, and Phcsniclan art. The god Be* had v^cd 
characteristics. He was associated with birth, and one 
of the oldest representations of him is to be found in 
a relief in the temple of Hafshepsut, where he appe^ 
as attendant at fhe birth of the Great Queen, In this 
connexion he appears In all the * Birth Houses ot 
Egyptian temples, places where the presiding god was 
iuppos&l to have been horn. As the child grew Sm 
was supposed to provide if with amusement, and in this 
aspect he Is shown as laughing at it, dancing grotesquely 

* tn the dflieiE reiir-teniitiiHH the feitlwti do ooi iFP*«r. 
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and playing on the^ harp. From chia he came to be 
regarded as god ot the dance, of music and joviality,, 
hence t'f rest, joy, and pleasure ; and hb quaint figure 
\% to be found dfved upon the handies of mirrors, on 
palettes, and on kvAi vessels. Fie was appointed guardian 
of the young sun-god, and therefore becomes the foe 
of all serpents, and is shown as gripping and strangling 
them in his hands, or biting them in pieces. In rtme he 
was wholly identified with his ward Horus, and de¬ 
picted with alj the symbols and attributes of that deify, 
though his peculiar solar province was the cast. In the 
underworld Bes underwent a transformation. He be¬ 
came an avenging deity,carrying a menacing knife with 
which he essayed to tear out the hearts of the wicked, 
yet, even thus, to the good and deserving he never 
failed to be a true foiend and cheering companion. Jn 
his menacing aspect he was called ^the Warrior,’ and 
sometimes this character was ascribed to him on earth 
also, where, bearing a shield and wielding a swor^ he 
wages war for those under his protection, and those who 
wear his image as an amulet. 

It IS undoubted that many local cults existed in 
different parts of Egypt and that gods of many and 
s-jfied origins were the presiding deities, but usually 
their power remained purely local and never attained 
to any great inffucnce or fame. 

Sacred AalmaU 

From the many sources whence comes our knowledge 
of ancient Egypt there is to he gathered a most com- 
prchensiye survey of the great extent and influence 
which animal-worship attained to in that country- It 

prevailed there from the earliest times and wm far 
older than Egyptian civilliailon. That much of It is 
of totemic origin cannot be gainsaid, an origin to be 
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found Among the pre-djrnAsttc tribes whence sprung 
the Egyptian people. 

The inspiring cause of animal-worship was undoubt¬ 
edly at first nothing more or less than tear, with an 
admixture of awesome admiration of the creature’s 
excelling power and strength. I-atcr there developed 
the idea of animals as typifying gods, the artuil em¬ 
bodiments of divine and superhuman attributes. Thus 
the bull and the ram, possessors of exceptional pro¬ 
creative energy, came to represent gods of nature and 
the phenomena of yearly rejuvenescence, as is stated 
by Wiedemann : “The generative power in the anima! 
was identical with the force by which life is renewed in 
nature continually and in man after death.*’ Through¬ 
out Egj'pt the bull and the cow, the latter as typifying 
fertility, were worshipped as ^ricultural gods. 

Again, to the Egyptian mind, incapable of abstract 
thought, an immaterial and intangible deity was an 
impossible conception, A god, and more so by reason 
of his godhead, must manifest and function in an actual 
body. The king was believed to be an mcarnacion of 
a god, but he was aj>3.rt and only one, and as the 
Egyptian everywhere craved the manifestattoit of and 
rammunion with his gods. It thus came about that 
incarnations of deity and its many attributes were 
multiplied. Certain animals could represent these to 
a greater degree than man, though of course to Egyp¬ 
tian thought man was the standard by which all in the 
universe ww to be measured and weighed. The gods 
were but little greater than men; they were limited, 
and might know death. Their immortality was only 
acquired by the power of transmigration from one body 
to another, escaping human death by transference to 
successive forms and a renewal of the life force. 

The symbolism of the F;ijptian religion is mostlr 
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expressed by mesns of animals. Thus the god of the 
dead is spoken of as ajaelca!, t he watcr-gotl as a crocodile, 
while the sky is a cow, the sun a lalcoii, the moon an 
ibis. Because of this exaltation of certain animals 
whole species were held as sacred, and this led to the 
many strange itiea:i and customs amofigsf the Egyptians 
mentianed to often by classic writers, as, for instance, 
considering a man fortunate who was eaten by a crocodile. 
When these animals died their owners mourned as fora 
relative, and the grtareat care was taken in the disposal 
of their remains. Cows were held in such venera* 
don that thciir bodies were cast into the sacred waters 
of the Nile, and a bull was buried outside the town, its 
horns protruding ahtivc the ground to mark the place 
of intermcnL Ocher instances might be adduced* 

Apis 

From the earliest times the bull vow worshipped in 
F^t as the personification of strength and virility and 
mi^ht in battle;. [VLitictbo traces the cult of Apis to 
Katekhos,a king of the Second Dynas^, who appointed 
a chosen bull, Hap, to be a god ■ but i^liau asailKS this 
to Mena, the first historical king of Egypt. 

Much of our knowledge concerning this cult Is 
derived from Greek sources, Herodotus gives the 
following despiption of Apis ; " He is the calf of a 
cow which is incapable of conceiving another ofifsprirtg, 
and the Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the 
cow from heaven and that from thence it brings forth 
Apis, This call has the following marks : it is black 
and has a square spot of white on the forehead ; and on 
the back the fi^re of an eagle ; and in the tail double 
hairs, and on the tongue a beetle,'* 

Again, Diodorus gives an account of the finditis ol 
the Apis and the mctboil of ita initalladon onthedearh 
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and f^crJ of i former mcarnition of the god Oalria ; 
'‘After the splendid funeral of ApLi is over those priests 
who have charge of the busincs* seek out another cdfas 
like the former as they can possibly And, and when they 
have found one an end is put to all further mourning 
and lamecLtaciorit and such priests as are appointed for 
that purpose lead the young ox through the city of Nile 
and fc^ him forty days. Then they put him into a barge 
whereitt is a golden cabin and so transport him as a god 
to Memphis and place him in Vulcan’s grove. During 
the forty days before mentioned none but women arc 
admitted to tee him, and these, naked, are placed full in 
his view. Afterward they are foihidden to come into 
the light of this newgod. For the adoraiian of this ox 
they give this reason. Theysay that the soul of Osiris 
passed into an ox and therefore whenever the ox is 
dedicated, to this very day the spirit of Osiris Is infoscil 
into one ox after another to posterity. But some say 
that the members of Osiris (who was killed by TypKon) 
were thrown by Isis into an ox made of wood covered 
with ox-hides, and from thence the city of fiubastls 
was called,'' 

Great honour was also paid to the mother of the 
chosen bull, and anartments in the temple were set 
apart Tot her ^Ide the splendid ones occupied by 
the Apis. This animal was given rich beds to lie 
upon, Its food was of the purest and most delicate, 
while water from a special well at Memphis was given 
to It alone, the water of the Nile being corisiuercd 
&itcnsng. A number of carefully selected cows were 
presents to the Apis, and these again had their 
attendant pri«ts. Usually the sacred bull was kept 
in seclusion, but whert on certain occasions he appeared 
in public a crowd of boys marched in procession beside 
him singing hymns. The birthday of the Apis was 

Its 
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ccicbrared for seven da^s witK great rejoicings, and ti 
11 ^ belJcved that during this period no man was 
attacked bjr a crocodile. 

The Apia Oracle 

Thus in the temple of Ptah were great honour* 
paid to the Apis bull, and the Pharaohs gave lavishly 
of their wealth to its cult, and foreigners, such as 
Alexander the Great and Titus, presented it with 
offering*. Oracles, as usual, were looked for from 
this god, and the rnethod of obtaining them i* thus 
described by Wiedemann : 

" Chiefly it was renowned for its oracles, which were 
imparted in very various ways. When the bull licked 
the garments of the celebrated Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
this signified the astronomer's approaching death; a 
like fate was predicted to CerTnanlcus when it refused 
to eat at his hand ; and the conejuest of Egypt by 
Augustus was announced beforehand by its bellowing. 
Some inquiries were answered by the animars passing 
into one or ocher of the two rooms placed at its dis^ 
position, and others by dreams which were vouchsafed 
to Inquirers who slept in the temple, and which were 
explained by the tarred interpreters. Other inquiries, 
again, though presented to the creature itself, found 
their reply thraugh the voices of children playing 
before the temple, whose wewds assumed to the be¬ 
lieving inquirer the form of a rhythmic answer to his 
question. Prophecies of a general kind took place 
auring the procession of the Apis," Of this Pliny 
sayst “Then the youths who accompanied him sang 
hymns in his honour, while the Apia appeared to 
understand all, and to desire that he should be wor¬ 
shipped. Suddenly the spirit took possession of the 
youths and they prophesied.” 
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THE APIS ORACLE 

There were also sacrifices made to the Apis^ and these, 
•trangely enough, were oxcti, chosen with the greatest 
care. The liead of the slaughtered animal was tisually 
thrown into the Nile with the following words pro¬ 
nounced above it: If any evil be about to befall either 
those who now sacrifice or upon the land of Egypt, 
may it be averted on this head." 

Mmc authorities state that after a certain number of 
vears the Apis was slain and a new one ubtaiRed, but it 
[a generally believed that Che Apis died a natural death. 
Its body was embalined and general mourning was 
observed. The mummy was buried with all magnU 
ficcnce.’ In 1851 Manette discovered the famous 
Scrapeum wherein had been buried the sacred bulls of 
Memphis from the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
f joo a.c. Here in the gigantic sarcophagi, weighing 
about fifty-eight tons each, were discovered some of the 
remains of these animals. The chapels of the Serapeum 
were evidently places of pilgrimage^ for many votive 
statues and stela; have been found there dedicated to the 
dead Apis, in hopes of thereby gaining his favour and 
the fulfilment of their various wishes." The Apis, 
though dead, was even yet more powerful, for his soul 
became joined to that of Osiris, and thus the dual god 
Osiris-Apis was formed, a name more familiar in the 
Grecian form To this god the Greeks ascribed 

the anributes of their own deity Hades, convinced of 
the similarity to Osiris, the great god of the under¬ 
world, In both Egypt and Greece Serapis came to be 
looked upon a^ the male counterpart of Isis, Under 
the Romans the cult of Serapis extended in all dtrcaiuni 
of the Empire, claiming devotees of all classes and races. 
It reached as far north in Britain as York. 

* Id the urcopfaigt la the Scnpcuni ao amnuuio wm 
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A* HcUapoli* another bull, Mocvis, was worshipped 
n tjnifyiug the aun and its tife-gSvirjg powera. Maiiethtr 
iscribea this cult also to Kaiekhoa, of the Second 
Dynasty, a» well as the worship of the Ram •/Mendu 

This obtained chieHy In the Deluic cities, such u 
HermopohSi Lycopolis, and Mendes, the last named 
being the most famous shrine. The origin of this 
wor^ip was merely that of a local and tribal animal 
god, but, persisting through the changing civillaadon. It 
Became of more than local Influence as the city grew in 
wealth and importance, while the priesthood were 
among the most wealthy and powerful in £gypt, and 
the animal god was identified “ hrst with the indigenous 
god Osiris, secondly with the sun-god Ra, and thirdly 
with the great Ram-god of the South and Elephantine, 
i.r, Khnemu.*' 

Greek writers furnish us with much graphic material 
concerning those animal cults, as in some instances 
they were eye-witnesses of the ritual connected with 
them, Herodotus states that the ^od Pan and another 
goat-Uke deity were worshipped with a wealth of sym¬ 
bolic display and gorgeous rite as gods of genctacion 
and fecundity. ^ in many countries where animal 
worship obtained the beast chosen for adoration was 
picked from a number because of certain distinguishing 
marks upon its hide, was enthroned with muM pomp 
and received an imposing public funeral on its decease. 

On the sielc of Mcndcs deciphered by Mariettc 
was found an inscription stating that Ptolemy 11 
Philaddphus rebuilt the temple of Mendes and 
assisted in person at the enthronement of two Rams, 
and in a relief on the upper portion of this stele are to 
be seen the figures of two royal Ptolemies and an 
.Arslnoi making ofiferings to the Ram and his female 
counterpart Hatmchit. 

tit 


THE CROCODILE 


Tlie Crocodile 

The crocodile was the incarnation of the god Sebek. 
It would seem beyond doubt that abject fear was the 
primal origin of the worship of this repulsive creature, 
and the idea that its evil and menaclog traits might be 
averted by propitiation, for b the dry season these 
reptiles wandered over the cultivated lands and de¬ 
voured all at will. Later, beneficent attributes were 
ascribed to it, but the dark side always persisted. In 
the beni^ aspect he is connected with Ra, and again 
with Osiris, though In legendary lore he is both the 
friend and foe of Osiris. One version tells bow a 
crocodile carried the dead body of Osiris safely to land 
upon its back, whilst another relates that only by Isis 
placing Horua in a little ark woven of papyrus reeds 
was she able to protect him against the attacks of the 
malevolent Sebek. This dearly identifies him with 
Set, the murderer of Osiris, and in this connexion the 
powers of darkness are symliolized by four crocodiles, 
who arc shown in the Book 9/ tht Dt^d as menacing the 
deceased. Whilst still living, men sought deliverance 
from these horrible shapes of the underworld by 
means of incantations. 

But again he is said to be beneficent to the dead, and 
in the Pyramid Texts it is Sebde w'ho restores sight to 
the eyes of the deceased, who, indeed, revives all his 
faculties, is his guide in the untried new life, and helps 
him to overthrow Set, the evil one who preys upon 
every * Osiris,' In this character he is the helper and 
protector of the child Homs. But his characters are 
mukiple,and he is to be found partidpting in the rites 
of all the other gods of the Egyptian pantheon. 

Quite in consonance with this is the fact that while in 
some parts of Egypt the crocodile was held tiered, in 
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other districts it mi kiUed ; indeed, the hunring of 
It wxs i popular sport with the nobles of the Old 
Kingtlom. some the crocctdlle was looked upon 
as a protector of Diodorus stating that 

*‘bot tor them Arahian and African robbers would 
swim across the Nile and pillage the country in ail 
direcdons.*’ 

Herodotus also states these conflicting views regard¬ 
ing the crocodile, together with many of the fabulous 
stories of its wiklom and habits. He tells how at 
Thebes and Lake Moeris they were held sacred, and 
how when tame the people bedecked them with jewels, 
placing bracelets on their fore-paws, while they were 
ted on the most delicate foods. After death the body 
was embalmed with many rites and buried in the 
subterranean Labyrinth, a place held so sicrcd that 
Herodotus was not allowed to enter it. 

The centre of this worship was Krokodilopofis, in 
the Faytlm, and Strabo, who visited Egypt during the 
reign of the Emperor AugUBtus, gives the following 
account in which he tells that the sacred crocodile 
was kept apart by himself in a lake; it Is tame and 
gentle to the priests. It Is fed with bread, flesh, and 
wine, which strangers who come to see it always 
present* Our host, a distinguished person, who was 
our guide about the city, accompanied us to the lake, 
and brought from the supper table a small cake, 
dressed meat, and a small vessel containing honey and 
milk. The animal was lying on the edge of the lake. 
The pricsu went up to it; some of them opened its 
mouth, another put the cake into it, then the meat, 
and aAerward poured down the honey and milk. 
The animal then leaped into the lake and crossed to 
the other sid^ When another stranger arrived with 
his oiflcring, the priests took U and, going round to 
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THE UON GUARDIAN 

the other ride, caught the animal and repeated the 
process In the same tnanner as before/' 

This cult lasted far Into the Roman period. Sel^ 
also had his oracle, and foretold the demise of King 
Ftolemvus hy refusing to listen to him or obey the 
attendant priests. 

In religious art Sebek is often represented as a 
crocoililc-headed man wearing the solar disk with 
a ur«ii 5 , or, again, with a pair of hortu and the plumes 
of Am«u 

Tbs Lion 

The lion could hardly fail to be the centre of a cult, 
and there is ample proof that this animal was, from 
early dynastic times, worshipped for his great strength 
and courage. He was identihed with the solar 
deities, with the sun-god Horus or Ra. The Delta 
was the home of the Egyptian lion, and the chief 
centre of the cult was the city of Lcontopolis, in the 
Northern Delta, where, according to .Elian, the sacred 
lions were fed upon slaughtered animals, and some¬ 
times a live calf was put in the den that they might 
have the pleasure of killing it. Whilst the feeding 
was proceeding the priests chanted and sarig. But the 
same writer riso states that lions were kept in the 
temple at Heliopolis, as well as at many other places 
throughout Egypt, 

The Lion CuardUn 

The outstanding characteristic of the lion was that 
of guardianship, and this is to be found in the part 
played by the ancient lion-god Aker, who guarded the 
gaic of the dawn through which the sun passed each 
morning. The later idea that the lun-god passed 
through a dark passage in the earth which hid hii 
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light, and lo caused the darkness of night, while his 
emergence therefrom was the signal o? Jay, neces¬ 
sitated the existence of two guardian Hons, who were 
called Sef and Dua—that is, * Yesterday' and ‘To¬ 
morrow,’ From this was derived the practice of 
placing statues of lions at the doors of palaces and 
tombs as guardians of both living and dead against all 
evil. These statues were often given the beads of 
men, and are familiar under the Greek name of 
‘ Sphinxes,’ though the characteristics of the Eg^mtian 
lion-statue were very dtfliMrcnt from those of the 
Grecian ‘ Sphinx.' 

The most famous of all is, of course, the wonderful 
* Sphinx ' at Gizch, the symbol of the sun-god Ra, or 
rather his colossal abode erected there, facing the rising 
sun that he might protect the dead sleeping in the 
tombs round about. 

There were many lion-headed gods and goddesses, 
in some cases pmonifying the destructive power. In 
the underworld lion-headed deities guarded some of 
the halls and pylons there, and that the lion was con¬ 
nected in some way with the dead is proved by the 
fret that the head of the bier was alwavs made in the 
form of a lion's head, while the foot was not seldom 
decorated with a lion's tail. 

A ^Curious point is that It was evidently permissible 
to kill the lions of another country, if not those of 
Egypt, for we find that Amen-heiep III boasted of 
having shot with his own bow one hundred and two 
fierce lions. Rameses El and Ramoses lH both kept 
a tame Uon, which accompanied them into battle and 
ictuiUy attacked the enemy. In this case, however, 
it is ^dem that primarily the lion was a symbol of 
guardianship. 
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THE CAT 


The Ot 

The cat was regarded both aa an incarnation of Bast, 
the goddess of Bubastis, and therefore sacred to her, 
and as a personificaiion of the sun. Throughout 
Egyptian mythology the cat Is to be found, and genc- 
raJly in a bcrichcciit aspect. In the Book if the Dead It 
is a cat rvho cuts oif the head of the serpent of darkness 
and who assists in the destruction of the foes of Osiris. 
On every side there is ample evidence that everywhere 
in Egypt the cat was held in great reverence alter the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, The classical writers are 
again our authorities. Diodorus relates that the cats 
were fed on bread and milk and slices of Nile iish, and 
that the animals came to their meals at certain calls. 
After death their tiodics were carefully embalmed and, 
with spices and drugs, swathed in linen sheets. The 
penalty of death was meted out to anyone who killetl 
a cat, be it by accident or of intent, and a case is given in 
which a Roman who had killed a cat was set upon by 
the enraged populace and made to pay tor the outrage 
with his life. A passage from Herodotus further 
illustrates the esteem in which these animals were held : 
**When a conSagration takes place a supernatunl im¬ 
pulse sciaes on the cats. For the Egyptians, standing 
at a distance, take care of the cats and neglect to put 
out the Are; but the cats, making their escape, and 
leaping over the men, throw themselves into the fire ; 
and when this happens great lamentations are made 
among the Egyptians. In whatsoever house a cat dies 
a natural death tJl the family shave their eyebrows only, 
but if a dog die they shave their whole body and the 
head- All cats that die are carried to certain sacred 
houses, where, being first embalmed, they arc buried 
in the city of Buhastis.*' 
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Titf Dog 

Dogs were held in grett honour b 7 the Egyptians, u 
in the city of Cynopolis, yet strangely enough, they 
were never looked upon as a possible incarnation of a 
god, though there seems to have been some confusion 
of the dog with the jackal, sacred to Anubis, who 
ministered to Osiris and acted as guide to the souls of 
the dead. Another animal so confounded was the 
wolf, which was specially venerated at Lvcopolis. 
The fact that the jackal was to be found chiefly in the 
deserts and mountains where tombs were usually 
located led to its early association with the dead 
and the underworld in Egyptian mythology, the 
character ascribed to It being beneficent and that of a 
guide. 

The Hfppopotamuf 

Another cult probably founded on fear was that of 
the hippopotamus. Ta-urt, the hippopotamus-goddess, 
came in time to be Identified with nearly every goddcsi 
in the Eg^tlan pantheon, and though her attributes 
are those of benevolence and protectiveness, the original 
traita of ferocious destructiveness were not wholly 
obliterated, for we find these personified in the monster, 
half-hippopotamus, called Amemt, who attends the 
jude^ment Scene. In thb same scene is the dog¬ 
headed ape, who sits and watches the pointer of the 
•calcs and reports the results to Thotb, This animal 
was greatly revered by the Egyptians. The cult is 
probably extremely andent. Apes were kept In many 
temples, mostly those of the lunar deities, as that of 
Khensu at Thebes. 


THE IBIS 


Oiluf AaIiuU 

Two aniitiab, the asi and the pTg^ attained * pcctilisr 
repuiaiioo for evil, though in some aspect* looked upon 
as sacrosanct. They were always connected with the 
powers of darkness and eviL In the case of the ass 
opinion seems to have fluctuated, for in some Instances 
this animal flgurcs as a personilication of the sun-god 
Us, Many smaller animals are to be found in the 
mythology of Egypt, among which may be mentioned 
the hare, which was worshipped as a deity, the shrew- 
mouse, sacred to the goddess Buto, the ichneumon, 
and the bat, whilst reptiles were represented by the 
tortoise, associated with night, therefore with darkness 
and evil i and the serpent, dearly propitiated through 
fear at first, though afterward credited with beneficent 
motives. The ur=us became the symbol of divinity 
and royalty, a symbol worn by the gods and the kings. 
But the^ evil side was undoubtedly prominent in the 
mind of the Egyptian, for all the terrors of death and 
the Unknown were personified m the monster serpent 
Apep, who led hj» broods of serpents against both gods 
and men in the gloom of the undeiworld. Others 
were the scorpion, associated sometimes with evil, but 
also sacred to Isis; and the frog, worshipped in pre- 
dynastic times os the symbol of generation, birth, and 
fecundity. This cult was the most ancient in Egypt 
and is connected with the creation myth. The goddess 
Hcqt, identified with Hathor, is depicted with the head 
of a frog. 

The Ibis 

Amongst birds worshipped by the Egyptians, one 
of the most important was the ibis. It was associated 
with Thoth and the moon, and in the earliest period 
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the cit^' of Hermopolis the centre of thia cult A, 
passage in Herodotus givei many tntcresdng detaiU 
concerning the ideas held regarding the bira. He 
tella us that he went to a certain place in Arabia, near 
the city of Buto, to learn about the winged serpents, 
brought into Egypt by the west wind, which the ibis 
was l^lievcd to destroy along with the ordinary reptiles 
common to the country, Atriving there, he **saw the 
backbones and ribs of serpents in such numbers as 
it was impossible to describe ; of the ribs there were 
a multituae of heaps, some great, some small, some of 
medium size. The place where the bones lie is at the 
entrance of a narrow gorge bc^ween steep mountains, 
which there opens upon a wide plain communicating 
with the great plain of Egypt. The story goes that, 
with the spring, the winged makes come Hying from 
Arabia toward Egypt, but are met in this gorge hy the 
birds called ibises, who liar their entrance and destroy 
them. The Arabians assert, and the Egyptians admit, 
that it is on i^count of this service chat tne Egyptians 
hold the ibis in so much reverence. The ibis is a bird 
of a deep black colour, with legs like a crane ; its beak 
is strongly hooked, and its size that of the landrail. 
This is a description of the black tbli which contends 
with the serpents.*' 

Ajiother bird held in great reverence was the bennu, 
a bird of the heron species which gave rise to the 
mythical bird, the pHmnix It ta Identided with the 
sun, a symbol of the rising and the setting aun. 
Many lables arose concerning this bird, and are re¬ 
counted by Herodotus and Pliny. Another sun-bird 
was the ftilcoit, sacred to Horua, Ra, and Osiris, and 
this was worshipped throughout Egypt in the pre- 
dynastic period. In another form, rcprcscnlcd with 
a human head, it was symbolic of the human soul, a 
* 9 ^ 


SACRED TREES 

distmctton tt shared with the heron tttd swallow, in 
both of which it was believed the human soul might 
reincarnate itself Plutarch says that it was in the 
form of a swallow that Isis lamented the death of 
Osiris. Also sacred to his was the EtoosCf though one 
species of it was devoted to Amen-^Ra ; while the vul¬ 
ture was the symbol of the goddesses Nekhehet and 
Mut. There is some evidence to prove that certain 
hsh were held as sacred^ and worshipped because of 
their mythological connexion with divers gods and 
goddesses. 

Saered Trees 

Though as a country Egypt was not rich in trees, 
^cl certain of the family played a not unimportanc part 
m the religious cult, so much so that tree-worship has 
been accepted as a fact by most Egyptologists. Thai 
these trees were held tn special veneration would support 
thai belief, though recorded instances of actual tree- 
worship arc rare. This Wiedemann attributes to the 
same reason that accounts for the scant notice taken in 
Egyptian texts of animal-worship, though wc know 
from other sources that it formed the most considerable 
part in popular religion. And the reason is chat ofBdal 
religion took but little notice of the * minor' divinities 
to whom the people turned rather than to the greater 
gods ; that the priestly class hardly admitted to their 
pantheon the 'rustic and plebeian' deides of the lower 
dasses. He goes on to say that *'so far as we can 
judge* the reception of tree-worship into temple-service 
and mythology was always the result of a compromise; 
the priests were compelled to make concessions to the 
faith of the masses and admit into the temples the 
worship of the people's divinities ; but they did so 
grudgingly, and this explains the apparent InsIgniBcance 
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of the official cult of vegetation tn ^gypt aa compared 
with the worship of the great gods and their cycles." 

In tlicir religious syaibolism we £nd the indent 
sacred tree which grew in the ^ Great (lall' of 1 Iclio- 
polii on the place where the solar cat slew that great 
serpent of evil, Apep, the place, too, front which the 
Phoenix rose. The leaves of this tree possessed magical 
powers, for when Thoth or the goddess Safekht wrote 
thereon the name of the monarch, then was he endowed 
with imtnoriaiity. Again, there was the wondcrfiil tree, 
a tamarisk, which wound its stem and branches about 
the chest that held the dead Osjria. An olive-tree is 
mentioned, too, the habitation of a nameless demon. 

The sv^more, whose shade was so welcome in the 
* * 

brazen glare of E^^pt, had its counterpart in the Land 
of the Dead, and from its midst leaned out a Hathor^ 
Lady of the Underworld, offering sustenance and water 
to the passing souls. Sometimes it is a palm-tree from 
which she ministers to the dead, and perhaps it is a kai 
from this tree circled by inverted horns which stands 
for the peculiar symbol of Safekht, the goddess of 
learning. But the sycamore seems to have been first 
favourite, and on some monuments it is represented 
with peasants gathered round fervently paying their 
devotions to it and making offerings of frmt and 
vegetables and jars of water. It was always held as 
sacred to Nut and Hathor, and their doubles were 
believed to inhabit it, a certain species being regarded 
as “the living body of Hathor on earth “ ; indeed, the 
Mem phttc Hathor was cal led the^Ladyofthe Sycamore.' 

As to the later development of this belief Wtedemann 
states: In Ptolemaic times a svstemattc attempt was 

made to Introduce this form of cult into the temple 
of every nome ; according to the contemporarv lists 
relating to the subject, twenty-four nomes worshtppod 
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the Nile acicia, seventeen the Csntt sixteen the 

Zizyphits Spina ChrisH^ while other trees, such ss the 
sveamore, the Jnn'sptms PheBska^ and the Tamansk 
Nilikca^ arc named but once or twice, Ten kinds of 
sacred trees are here inentioncd, in all of which w 
majijr as three were sometimes worshipped in the same 
nome.” Again, there is evidence to prove that eveiy 
temple had Its sacred tree and saaed groves, whilst it is 
recorded that rare trees were brought as precious spoil 
from conquered countries, their roots carefully encased 
in great chests of earth that they might be planted 
about temples and palaces. 

Tlie Lotus 

Amongst flora the only kind which may be said to 
be sacred Is the lotus. In Egyptian sj'mbolism and 
decoration it is to be found everywhere. From the cup 
of a lotus blossom issues the boy Horus, the * rising 
sun,’ and again it is the symbol of resurrection, when 
Nefcr^tem,crowned with the flowers, grants continuance 
of life in the world to come. On the altars of oifertng 
the blossoms were laid in profusion. 

Religion of the Late Period 

The conclusion of the New Empire and the succev 
sion of political chaos during what is known as the 
Libyan period witnessed what was really, so for as 
Egyptian religion is concerned, the beginning of the 
end. Thenceforward a gradual decline is apparent in 
the ancient faith of the Pharaohs, a subtle decay which 
the great revival of the eighth century and onward was 
powerless to arrest. The evcr-incrcasinc Introduction 
into it of foreign elements, Greek and Persian and 
Sernitic, and the treasuring of the dry husks of ancient 
things, from which the soul had long since departed— 
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these sipped the strength and virility of the Eg^tim 
religion^ hampered true progress, and contributed to its 
downt^, dll it was linzUy vanquished and throurn tptn 
obscurity by the devotees of Christianity. 

At the beginning of the libs'an period, then, there 
were a number of petty rulers in the land of Egypt —^ 
monarch held court at Tanis, in the Delta ; at Thebe* 
the priesthood of Amen’s cult were the rulers ; other 
distnCT* were governed by the chief men among the 
Libyan soldiery. One of these latter, Sheshonk by 
name, attained supremacy about the middle of the tenth 
century b.c,, and as his capital was at Bubastis, Bast, the 
cauhe^cd goddess of that locality, became for a time 
supreme deity of Egypt, while other Delta divinities 
also came into vogue. A share of the worship also fell 
to Amen. It is remarkable that this deity was himself 
the ruler of Thebes, being represented a Divittf 
ff'i/it alwap the eldest princess of the ruling ^mily. 
So firm was the belief in the divine government of 
Thebes that no human monarch of the Late period, 
however powerful, made any attempt to take the city. 
Meanwhile a reviiUion of feeling occurred against Set, 
the dark brother of Isi* and Osiris* Httherto his 
position among the gods of the Egyptian pantheon had 
been unquestioned, Out now he was thrown fixtm his 
high estate and confused or Identified with the dragon 
Apep ; he was no tonger a god, but a devil. 

The cull of the oracle flourished greatly during the 
decadent period, and afforded, as we may conjecture, 
considerable scope for priestly ingenuity. The usual 
method of consulting the oracle was to write on 
papyrus certain words, whether of advice or judgment, 
which it was proposed to put into the mouth of the 
deity, ami to which he ntight assent by nodding. 


A REUGIOUS REACTION 


A RellEiou* Ruction 

Toward the end of the eighth century b.c, a great 
rclietous reaction set in. Hitherto the brilUiTit opening 
of tne New Empire, particularly the time of Ramcaes II* 
had set a model for the pbus of the tjite period; now 
the Old Kingdom, its monuments, rites, and customs, 
its fervent piety and its proud conservatism, was 
becotne the model epoch for the whole nation. It 
was, however, less a faithful copy than a caricature of 
the Old Kingdom which the Decadent period provided. 
All that was most strange and uanV in the ancient 
religion was sought out and emulated. Old monu.' 
ments and religious literature were studied ; the tan-, 
guj^e and orthography of long-past cen tunes were 
revived and adopted ; and if much of this was incom¬ 
prehensible to the bulk of the people, its very mystery 
out made it the more sacred. In the funerary practices 
of the time the antiquarian spirit is very evident. 
Ancient funerary literature was held in high esteem; 
the Pyramid Texts were revived; old coffins, and even 
fiagments of such, were utilized in the burying of the 
dead. The tomb furniture was elaborate andmagni- 
hce»t»Inthc case of rich persons, at least—while even 
the poorest had some such furnishings provided for 
them. Ushabti figures of blue faience were buried 
with the deceased, to accomplish for him any com¬ 
pulsory labour he might be called upon to do in the 
domain of Osiris, and scarabs also were placed in his 
coffin. The rites and ceremonies of mummlEcation 
followed those of the Old Kingdom, and were rclU 
eiously earned out. The graves of even the royal 
Thehsns were not so magnificent as those of private 
persons of this era. Vet because their insenptions 
were almost invariably borrowed from the Old Kingdom, 
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It ii bard to ^iiC3» what theif ideas rcaily were 0(i 
the subjects ot death and the underworid. h may be 
that these also were borrowed. From the tombs oi 
forcigjicrs—of Syrians belonging to the fifth century 
a.c.—some little information may be gathered relative 
to the status of the dead In the underworld which 

f rohably represents the popular view of the time> 
lerodotus asserts that the Egyptians of this epo^ 
believed in the transmigration of souls, and it is 
possible that they did hold this belief in some 
form. It may well have been a development of the 
still more ancient idea that the soul was capable of 
appearing in a variety of shapes—as a bird, an animal, 
and so on. 

The Worship of Antmals 

A very prominent feature of the religion of the Late 
period, and otic which well illustrates the note of 
exaggeration already menttoned, was the worship of 
animals, carried by the pious Egyptlaii to a {mint 
little short of ludicrous. Cats andf crocodiles, birds, 
beetles, rains, snakes, and countlesa other creatures 
were reverenced with a lavish ness of ceremony and 
ritual which the Egyptian knew well how to bestow. 
Especially to Apis, the bull of the temple of Ptah in 
Memphis, was worship accorded, The Salte king 
Amssis, who did a great deal In connexion with the 
restoration of ancient monuments, is mcnticjned aa 
having been especially devoted to the sacred bull, in 
whose honour he raised the first of the colossal sarecs- 
phagi at Saaqnra. But these elaborate burial rites were 
not reservtu for individual sacted animals; they were 
accorded to entire classes. It was a work of piety, tor 
instance, to mummify a dead cat, convey the remains 
to Bubuitis, where reigned the cat-dieaded Bast, and 
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THE VORSHIP OF ANIMALS 
there Inter the xnitnai In a vmult provided with suitable 
furnishingB. Dead mice and sparrow hawks were taken 
to Buto; the ibis found his last resung'ptacc at Esh> 
muitin ; while the cow, the most sacred of Egjfptbm 
animals, was thrown at death into the Nile. 

It it notable that, despite the exdusivenew which 
characterized this phase of the £^ptian religion and 
the contempt with which the Egyptians regard^ every¬ 
thing that was not of their land, several foreign ehmenrs 
crept into their faith and were incorporated with It 
during theSaltic and Persian supremacies. The oracles, 
which played a conspicuous part in the religious govern¬ 
ment of the country, were probably not of Egyptian 
origin ; the burnLng of sacrihees was a Semitic custom 
which the people of the Nile valley had adopted. 
Already there was a considerable Greek clement In 
Egypt, and in the time of AmasU a Greek town— 
Naukraris—had been founded there. It is therefore 
not Improbable that Greek Ideas also entered into the 
narmnal ftith, colouring the an dent gods, and perhaps 
suggesting to Herodotus that resemblance which caused 
him to identify the divinities of Egypt with those of 
Greece—Osiris with Dionysos, Isia with Dcmeter, 
Horus with Apollo, Set with Typhon, and so on. 
Naturally this idcfttihcarlon became much more general 
and complete in bt^ 7^^^ when the Uelienes were 
masters m Egypt. 

Besides these foreign ideas grafted oit the Egyptian 
religion, there were innovations suggested by the native 
priests themselves, such as the deification of certain 
national heroes admired by the populace for their skill 
in learning and magic. Such hero-gods were Imhotep, 
a distinguiahed author and architect under King Zoscr 
at an early period of dynastic history, and Amen- 
hetep, son of Hipu, who was thought to have seen 
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ind conversed with the gods. Both heroes were adored 
with the god$ at Thebes and Karttak. 

R^digba under Persian Rule 

If the SaUe rulers endeavoured to keep on good 
terms with the priesthood, the Persian monarchs who 
sotceeded them were no whit behind in this matter. 
Even the boldest of them found It to his advantage to 
bow before the native deities, and to give to these 
Kis protection. Meanwhile the Egyptian dynasts^ who 
ruled contemporaneously with the Persians, were 
allowed to proceed unmolested with the building^ of 
temples and monurnents. Strangely enough, in view 
of the nearness of the Greek conquest and the conse¬ 
quent arnalgamation of the religions of Greece and 
Egypt, this period was charactertaed by a hatred and 
contempt on [he part of the Egyptians for all 
foreigners dwelling in their cities. Kambyses, who 
heaped indignity upon the Apis bull and 6nally slew 
the animal, was afterward persuaded by Ws physician, 
Usi-hor-rea-net, to recant hU heresy, and was further 
induced to banish foreigners out of the temple area 
and to destroy their houses. Other rulers levied toes 
on Greek imports, devoting the revenue thus obtained 
to the goddess Ncith. 

The Ftaleisiic Period 

As has been said, Greek ideas had already found 
their way Into the religion of Egypt when the Alcican- 
drine conquest in the fourth century a.c, made the 
Greeks dominant. Yet the ancient religion held its 
ground and maintained its established character in all 
csscntiil respects. The Hellenic monarchs vied with 
their predecessors in the tolerance and respect which 
they accorded to the native religion. It was tlicy who 


THE PTOLEMAJC PERIOD 
miintuned the Egyptiwt deitiea in splendid mtc; 
restored statues, books, and so on which the Persians 
had taken from the country; e^'en they thcmsclvci 
worshipped the absurd anlm^ deities of the ECTptlans. 

This was the great epoch of temple*building in 
Egypt. The tem^es of Dcndereh, Edm, Kom Ombo, 
Philc, and many other famous structures were raised 
under Ptolemaic and Roman rulers. For the favours 
shown them by the conquerors the priests were duly 
grateful, even to the extent of deifying their rulers 
while they were yet alive. It was said of Ptolemy and 
his consort that *‘the beneficent gods have bcnciited 
the temples in the land and greatly increased the 
dignity of the gods. They have provided in every 
way for Apis, Mnevia, and the other esteemed sacred 
animals with great tumptuousness and cost." There 
was even a new order' of priesthood instituted, known 
as the “ priesthood of the benehcent gods." 

During the period of Roman ascendancy the high- 
priest was the most important religious ofheiat within a 
considtn-abic area, acting as the representative of a still 
higher Roman oflirial, the high-pricstof Alexander and 
o^ all Egypt. The priests of the larger temples, on 
which grants of money and land had been lavishly 
bestowed, were doubtless sufficiently well provided for, 
but in the smaller temples things were far otherwise:, if 
we are to judge from the evidence at our disposal. 
The Theban priests especially were regarded as sages 
well versed in the lore of antiouity, and as such were 
much sought after by travellers from Rome, In 
Thebes also were priestesses, consecrated to the service 
of Amen, the god of that district, to whom the Creeks 
as well as the Eg^'ptians rendered homage, identifying 
him with Zeus. 

^ C/,ih€ piciu ef itie king* of the Old Kingdan. 
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The worftKIp of sntmals oondnued unahittd during 
^he Hfllenic period ; it ta even prolifible that thtf phase 
of the E^ptian retigion had become more pronounced 
under the Greek rulc^ for Strabo^ writing tn the time 
of Aucuatus^^ Msem that atatuea of sacred inimah Had 
practically displaced those of the gods. The sacred 
Earn (Xhnemu) of Mendes was worshipped both by 
conquered and conquerors, as was the Apis bull and 
the sacred crocodile, and It would seem that the temple 
revenues were at Hrnes inacased W the displaying of 
these animals to the curious gaze of strangers* 

Furioo of Gftcic and ideu 

Meanwhile Greek and Egs-ptian ideas were becoming 
more and more completely fused, Asalready mentiijnciC 
Amen was identified with Zeus, Isis with Detneier, 
Hathor with Aphrodite, Osiris wirh Pluto, Set with 
T^hon, Bast with Artemis, and Horus with Apollo* 
This feature was very strikingly exemplified in the god 
Sarams,* a deity equally reverenced by the Greeks and 
the Egyptians. Sarapis, as the former called him, or 
Asar-Hapi, as he was known to the latter, was i name 
compounded from Osiris and Apis, ^ early as the 
beginning of the New Empire these two ddtlc's—Apis, 
the sap-cd bull of Mendes, and Osiris, the * Bull of the 
West"—-had been to some eaient identified, and finally 
the Apis had been given the attributes of a god of the 
underworld* To the Greeks, it would appear, Sarapis 
was the form taken by the Jeceated Apis bull. Tradition 
assigns the identification of Sarapis with Pluto to the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter. Plutarch gives the following 
version of the legend. 


^ Or Smpis, 


THE LEGEND OF SARAPIS 


Tilt Le^cad of Slfltpit 

“ Ptolcmjr, surnamcij the Sivmur, had a dream where¬ 
in a eemin colo»ean statue, such as he had never seen 
before, appeared unto him, tomnianding him to remove 
it as soon as possible from the place where it then stood 
to Alexandria, Upon this the king was in great pcr- 
plexitr, as he knew neither to whom the statue belonged 
nor where to look for it. Upon his relating the vision 
to his friends, a certain person named Sosibius, who had 
been a great traveller, declared that he had seen just such 
a sUtuc as the king described at Sinope. Sotcics and 
Dionysitu were hereupon imtnediateljr dispatched in 
order to bring It away with them, which they at length 
accomplished, though not without much difficulty and 
the manifest interposition of providence. Tlmotheus 
the Interpreter and Manctho, a$ soon as the statue was 
shown to them, from the Cerberus and Dragon that 
accompanied it concluded that it was designed to 
represent Pluto,and persuaded the king that it was in 
reality none other than the Egyptian Sarapij ; for it 
must be observed that the statue had not this name 
before it was brought to Alexandria, it being given to 
it afterward by the Egyptians, as the equivalent, in their 
opinion, to its old one of Pluto." 

Another version of the tale asserts that the people 
of Stnopc would not consent to part with the statue of 
their god, whereupan the statue of its own accord set 
sail for AJeatandna, which it reached at the end of 
three days. But whatever the means by which 
Ptolemy contrived to bring the statue to Egypt, there 
is no doubt that his provision of a god which could be 
worshipped both bj Greeks and Egyptians, without 
violation of the principles of either, was a diplomatic 
move which was justified in its results. In the templca 
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Sanpiiwas figured as a rnutnmjr tnch t high crownand 
plaited beard ; or, as Asar-Hapi,Ke was represented as 
a buU, with the solar disk and urcus between his 
horns. In the small figures which were worshipped 
privately, however, he is shown in human shape, 
bearded and curly-Kalred after the Greek fashion. 

If Sarapis was one of the most important of Egyptian 
deities of this period, Homs the Child <thc Greek 
Harpocrate^ was one of the best'lovcd. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era he is shown as a child, 
sometimes seated in a lotus-blossom, sometimes in a 
ship, or again enthroned as i follower of the sun^od ; 
frequently he carries a cornucopia or a jar. It is as a 
child that he was loved and worshipped by the people, 
with whom he seemt to have been a universal favourite. 
Another popular deity was Isis, some of whose forms 
were decidedly Grecian. She was the goddess of 
Alexandria and patron of sca-faritig, the Aphrodite of 
the Greeks and the Isis of the Egyptians, and at times 
she is confused with Hathor, She and Osiris arc also 
fibred as serpents, though (he god of the dead is more 
often represented in his Sarapis form, ruling in the 
underworld and accompanied by Cerberus. Another 
deity who became popukr during the Hellenic period, 
though formerly occupying a very obscure position in 
the Pantheon, was the god Bes, figured as an armed 
warror, still, however, retaining his grotesque character. 
A figure borrowed, doubtless, from Christianity repro» 
aents Isis and Horus in a posture strongly reminiscent 
of the Madonna and ChildL 

An Architectural Rentiasance 

The cull of the Old Kingdom persisted through the 
early, and perhaps even into the later, Hellenic period. 
Those temples raised in the time of the Ptolemies 
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exMbil strong resemblance* to those of the Old Ki^- 
dom. Dcndereh, for cxamole, was built to i design 
of the time of Khcops, and Imhotep, the hero-god, was 
the architect of Eitd- The walls of these Ptolemaic 
temples were covered with inscrip tions dealing with the 
rites and customs used therein. Temple cerejnonials 
and festivals, such as that of Homs of l^fd, were held 
as in ancient times. The ancient written language was 
studied bj the priests, who thus had at their command 
a tongue unknown to the laity, A reversion to 
ancient things was evident in every phase of the Egyp¬ 
tian religion, and the Greeks, far from dispelling the 
dust of long^past centurtes, entered partly into the 
spirit of the time, gave their protection to the old 
customs and cults, and thcmselvei worshipped at the 
shrines of sacred cats, cows, and crocodiles. Truly a 
strange position for the fathers of classicism I 

During the early centuries of the Chrbtian era foreign 
religions began to penetrate the land of the Pharaont 
and to mingle with the GrwcO'Egyptlan compound in 
a manner most perplexing to the student of the period. 
The predominant alien laith, and the one which 5najly 
triumphed, was Christianity. Osiri^ the Greek gods, 
and the archangel Sabaotb are mentioned in the same 
breath. In the magical texts especially this confrision 
is noticeable, for they frecjucntly contain Christian, 
Jewish, Greek, and Egyptian allusions. Doubtless the 
magicians reasotied that if the deities of one frith failed 
them those of mother might prove more successful, 
and so, to make assurance doubly sure, they ioduded 
all the gods they knew in their formulae. 

Chanat in ifae Concealion of the UnderverU 

Meanwhile a change took place in the popular con¬ 
ception of the underworld. It was stiU the Duat, 
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governed bjr Osiris or Sara pis j but now it lendcd to 
be a place of punishment for the wicked, where the 
future of the deceased was influenced less by hb tomb- 
fumlsKings and inscriptions than by the conduct of his 
life while on earths Nevertheless, the burial rites 
continued to be elaborate and costly. Mummifleation 
was extensively practised even among Christians, and 
ansulets were buried in their coflfina. In the ^urth 
and fifth centuries there was still a considerable pro¬ 
portion of pagans in the country: in Alexandria 
Sarapis was the principal deity; in Memphis Imhotep 
was worshipped under the name of Asktepios; Zeus, 
Apollo, and Rhea were favourite divinities, while at 
Apydos the oracle of Bes was worshipped. 

Twilight of ihe Goda 

At length, however, Christian ^natidsm blotted out 
the ancient religion of the Pharaohs, as well as many 
of its priests and adherents. The temple of Sarapis 
was stormed amid scenes of riot and turbulence, 
and the last refuge of the Egyptian faith was gone. 
Henceforth the names and myths of the andent deities 
survived only in the spells and formulw of the magi- 
dans, while their dreary ghosts haunted the ruined 
temples wherein they were nevermore to rdgn. 


CHAPTER IX : EGYPTIAN ART 

T he output of the gjreit Egyptian maitcrs of the 
graphic art* has virtually no counterparty andj 
bold a* chi* statemeitt may appear at first sight, 
it Will be found to withstand tolerably close scrutiny* 
Loolcing at some of the mcomparable embroideries of 
bygone Persia, studying the divine porcelain of mediteviil 
China, or turning over woodcuts by the great Japanese 
artists of tJic Uklyo£ school-men like Holtusai and 
Uumaro, Hiroshige, Ycizan and Toyokuui—we no 
doubt feci ourselves in touch with something different 
from European art, yet only partly diflerent- Strange 
as these Eastern objects are, we find in them a certain 
fiimiliarity, wc find them expressive of emotion* and 
sentiments not altogether unknown to us; and herein 
Egyptian things are ditFcrent, for these seem to us 
entirely novel, they suggest some weird, enchanted 
world untrodden by the foot of man, perhaps a super¬ 
natural world. Mur is their straiigencs*, their almost 
sinister unfamiliarity so very hard to explain, it being 
due not only to the curious conventions which the 
Egyptian masters obeyed so implicitly century after 
century, but to the fact that the arts were indigenous 
to andetic Egypt. Japan derived her paiuting Irom 
China about the fourteenth century A.D.; Chinese work, 
in turn, frctjuendy discloses atEnities with that of 
ancient Greece; and the great Italian masters of the 
Renaissance owed much to the Gricco-Roman school; 
wrulc the old Spanish artists, again, were under obliga¬ 
tion* to the Moors and Arabs, and In England and in 
Scotland, in Germany and in Erance, painting did not 
grow up like a Hower, but wa* rather an exotic im¬ 
ported chiefly from the Low Countries. In shon, 
throughout bygone dmes, no less essentially than in 
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modem periods, the am in nearly every country orwed 
ftomcchmg to those of other countries, a great Inter, 
change going forward perpetually; but the mighty 
vrorlu of £gypt were mostly wrought long before the 
advene of ihia interchange, and painting and sculpture, 
architecture and other domestic arts, would leem to 
have arisen of their own accord in the land of Isis, 
there to thrive and develop throughout JCons of years 
a pure African product, uninducnced In any way by 
the handiwork of other races. 

It is always dllheuSt to speak of the origin of any¬ 
thing, for even the oldest thing has its ancest^. And 
while it is possible to treat with some definiteness of 
the hrst great period of Egyptian art, the Thinite, 
which commenced about cooo b.c., we have to re¬ 
member that the output or this period was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule aforesaid, but had its ancestry, this 
consistii^ in the work of the shadowy pre^vnastic 
time. Even at that far-ofT era crude images or living 
animals were made in Egypt, mud, of course, being 
the material commonly used; wlule a great deal of 
pottery, some of it incised with i|uaint patterns, was 
also produced; and if many of these vases and the 
like are no better than those of most primitive artists, 
others, agmn, miuiifest a distinct feeling for shapeliness 
and proportion> Nor did the Egyptians of this period 
eschew that immemorial practice, the decoration of 
thcmaclves ; for among the oldest relics of the country's 
art arc numerous personal ornaments, some made of 
bone or of shell, some of itonc or ivory, and aorpt 
even of precious meuils. Moreover, rude forms of 
architecture were early essayed, this in its turn begetting 
pristine efforts at mural embellishment 

In pre-ilynastie Egypt the dead were usually interred 
in shallow graves with no embellishment, only one 
Jta 
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painted tomb of that early period being knotrn, When, 
however, we p«B to the study of the period which 
tucceeded, it is the art of sepulchral decoration which 
first claims attention. Not even in Roman Cachollc 
countries, not even in China, has the welfare of the 
dead ever been thought of to lovingly, so constantly 
and realonsly, p in ancient Egypt, A very solid affair 
the Egyptian tomb of this era, built commonly of 
timestonc or sandston^ but occasionally of granite, or of 
breccia from the Arabian mouniains ; and in the case of 
a notable person the sides of his tomb were duly carved 
with pictures of his deeds while on earth, and more 
especially with pictures illustrating his proipeetlve 
passage through the underworld. Generally, too, a 
statue glorified the outside of his tomb, this statue 
being wrought of alabaster, schist or serpentine, diorite 
or limestone, granite or sandstone; and the sculptor, 
be it noted, never aimed primarily at decoration, but 
invariably at a portrait of the defunct. Moreover, he 
would seem to have pondered very deeply on the 
question of durability, attaching his work firmly to its 
rfpflttiitffr, or, more often, making it a very part thereof; 
and to UJustrate the Egyptian's predilection in this 
respect wc may mention two works, both in the Cairo 
Museum, the one showing the Pharaoh Mveerinus 
seated, the other depicting a group of three' people, 
likewise seated. In both cases the statuary have been 
hewn out of the grrat pieces of rock supporting them, 
and could not possibly be removed therefrom save by 
elaborate cuttli^ with mallet and chiscL 

A wealth of other statues belonging to the early 
dynastic era are still eatant, many of them possessing 
f^e artistic value. And if the tame can hardly he said 
with reference to existing specimens of the relief-cut¬ 
ting of this period, when turning from these to early 
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domatic art wc arc struck repeatedly' by ha infinite 
lovelincaa. Prominent among inch things as merit 
this praise arc numerous bracelets, while the Cairo 
iMuseum contains two fine carved ivory feet of a stool 
which express great vigour of artistic conception, and 
the same collection includes sundry tiny figures of 
monkeys, lions, and dogs, all of them manif«tly the 
work of a master who had a keen sense for the curious 
beauty which lurks in the grotesciue. 

To an early period also, that of the Pyramid Kings, 
should be assigned those amaxing monuments of the 
industry and ingenuity of bygone Egypt, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx—works which have evoked nearly as 
much eloquence, alike in prose and verse, as the 
Mfnna Usa of Leonardo da Vind and the Elgin 
^darbies of Phidias. Usually supposed to have been 
wrought early in the era in question, their inception is, 
however, wrapped in mystery j but whatever the true 
solution of that enigma, this Memphite period was 
certainly one which witnessed considerable develop* 
menta tn Egyptian art. True, there is little oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the architecture of the time, such 
relioi as exist consisting in little more than heaps of 
stone or masse* of sun-dried brick; yet in the field 
of sculpture, on the contrary, we are enabled to note 
and scrutiniM progress. Heretofore sepulchral statues 
had been virtually a preserve of the rich and great, but 
now alt sorts and conditions of tombs—or, at least, 
the tombs of many comparatively poor people—were 
garnished in this way ; ^d as the defunct was often 
portrayed in an attitude imlicating his career on earth, 
tluB status^ offers a valuable sidelight on Memphite 
life, Phut we find, here a man engaged in 
brewing, there another seated at secretarial work, bis 
posture practically that of the modem tailor: while we 
)U 
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obterve also that care for the wet fare of a decsued 
magnate of anj kind was being manifested on i more 
intrii-ate icaic than hitherto. That is to say, suppose 
his friends and rcUrions should be anxious that he 
should be well fed in the hereafter, they would em¬ 
bellish hJs resting-pbee with statuary dcUncaung i 
kitchen in being ; while sometimes, with an analogous 
end in view, they would represent in the toml>.clupe] 
1 group of musiciajis,each depicted with his instrument 
in his hands.^ And in all these works, as also in 
divers others of a different nature, wc notice a mote 
fluent iiandIJng than that characicriritig the generality 
of those of pre-Jynastic days, u witness what is pos¬ 
sibly the very crown of the Pyramid age (Fourth 
DynMty) sculpture, the full-length at Cairo of the 
‘ Sheikh-el-Beled' (whose real name was Ka-aper), 
a figure wrought in a fashion vigorous and conlident 
as anything from the hand of Rodin or Mestrovic. 
Furthermore, wc mark again and again that artists 
were now beginning to express their respective indi- 
yiduaiitics, they were showing themselves lets prone 
to conform slavishly to a given ri^sme ; and it is 
significant that one of the Pyramid age sculptors, 
Ptah-Ankh, far from hiding hts identity like ail his 
predecessors, saw flt on one occasion to model a stone 
relief in which he hinsself figured as sitting in a boat. 

Tks Matrria!i of Paintiof 

It should hc_ noted at this juncture that these 
Egyptian bas-rcliefis were not usually left In a mono¬ 
chromatic state as is customary in modern Europe; 
for the painter, on the contrary, was generally called 
to the sculptor’s aid, while even portrait statues were 

’ lurfen iii« OM JLinfieoir ifu-ni m ffoaH r* 
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frequently coloured also. And apari from work of 
this order, the craft of painting on mini tied clay was 
earned to ito mean kcigKt of excellence during Pyramid 
dap, as also was that of painting On papyrus, while 
muminy cases were often decked with multituditiiOUS 
nues. The colours in many of these old Egyptian 
works sdU possess great depth and brilliance, while, 
indeed, some of them have lasted far better than 
those ill divert Italian frescoes of the Renaissance, and 
infinitely better than those in numerous pictures by 
Reynolds and Turner; and thus we naturally pause 
to ask the questions ; What manner of pigments were 
commonly used in Egypt f and what, exactly, was the 
iBoi/tfj tptrmftdi of the country's painters ? Well, an 
Egyptian artist usually kept his paints in the condition 
of powder, and on starting work he liquefied them 
with a mixture of water and gum tragacanth ; while he 
next proceeded to apply this solution with a reed pen, 
or with brushes made of toft hair, few men being in 
the habit of using more than two brushes, a thick one 
and a thin. Then as to the colours ihcmsclves, the 
gold we sometimes see is, of course, easily accounted 
for ; while black, it would seem, was obtained by 
burning the bones of animals, and white was made of 
gypsum mixed with honey or albumen. Red and 
yellow, again, were procured by more familiar pro- 
ceases, the former being derived from lulphurcl of 
mercury, the latter simply from clay; while blue, a 
comparatively rare shade in natural objects ocher than 
the sea and sky, and therefore hard to obtain, was 
evolved from lapis-1 atuli. The picture duly finished, 
some painters would cover it with a coat of transparent 
varnish, made from the gum of the acacia; but the 
men who did this were really few in number, and the 
colours in their works have not lasted well—>not nearly 
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JO well 13 thoac in pxintingi by misters who left virmsh 
severely llone. 

Leaving these tcchnicit details and returning to the 
*«ual history of the arts Tn Egypt, we must speak now 
of the Middle Kingdom, which commenced with the 
Ninth Dynasty (e. 244 $) and lasted to the Seventeenth 
Dynastr. During this time the craft of building de¬ 
veloped apace, among the resuUs being the obelisk of 
Heliopolis. And if these are works reflecting ihau- 
maturgic mechanical ingenuity rather than great artistic 
taste, the latter is certaiidy manifest in two other vast 
structures of early Theban days, the temple of Kom-es- 
Sagha and the portico of Sa Renput t. Much fine 
domestic art was also made at this time, as witness the 
diadem and crown of Khnemit, both of which arc now 
at Cairo. A more natural style became dijnternible, 
both as regarda bas-reliefs and paintings. Indeed, 
many sketches and paintings of this period, especially 
those which delineate scenes of sport, war, and 
athletics, imssess a spirit and dash which show that 
the race of Egyptian artists was becoming more skilled 
in the free use of the brush. One of the most remark¬ 
able paintings of this period is a picture at BenlHassan, 
the subject of whkh ts a series of wrestling bouts. 

New Empire Art 

In the period of the New Empire Eighteenth to 
Thirty-first Dyna.stics) the student of Egyptian art is 
confronted with a veritable embarrassment of riches, 
chiefly architectural* It was this period which wit¬ 
nessed the completion of such imposing structures as 
the hypostyle hut at Ksrnak, the temple of Rameses til 
at Medinet-habf^, and the great assemblage of eccle¬ 
siastical edifices at Dir-el-EaharL The finest and most 
Impo^g buildings at Luxor likewise belong to this 

1^7 
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cr», as do the rock-cut tempica at and 

Abu-Simbd. The sculptors or the period alio achieved 
lasting trtamphs, tspecialily in the two colossal figures 
of Mctniton at Thebes, and the famous Avenue of 
Sphinxes at Karnak. The statue of Thothmes til, 
Amenophis, the son of Hapu, and Queen Tyi are also 
of great Bcsthetic interest. Turning to bas-relief, the 
likenesses of Seel I (Abydos), Septak Meneptah, and 
Queen Aahmes (a plaster cast in the temple at DAr-eU 
fiahari) claim our attention, the last-named being among 
the loveliest of all E^ptian works of the kind. The 
delicacy and rehnement of this masterpiece surpasses 
almost any relief executed in Egypt before it. In fact, 
a greater refinement ^ins to be apparent in the Egyp¬ 
tian art work of this period, even the domestic arts 
showing greater attention to delicacy. Lines of great 
subtlety appear chased on tabic utensils, while ei^ual 
skill is apparent in numerous aijiulets and much of 
the jcwclJcry of the period. Little boxes, handles of 
mirrors and spoons designed to hold cosmetics are in 
many cases the result of craftsmanship of a very high 
order. One of the spoons depicts a woman swimming 
behind a swan, and inevitably recalls the myth of Leda. 
FinalU', much beautiful furniture was made during this 
period, perhaps the best existing specimen hclng a chair 
in the Cairo Museum, its arms adroitly carved in the 
form of stealthy-looking panthers. 

Ounng this period the use of wood as a medium for 
artistic representation seems to have been on the increase. 
Contemporaneously the craft of casting in mcial was 
improvcil and then virtually perfected, a consummation 
which had an Important influence ^on sculpture. 
This, too, was the epoch at which the Egyptian artists 
in colour revolted against the conventionality which 
had in indent times beset their craft. Until thia time 
}tS 
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NEW EMPIRE ART 

thcf had not attempted to colour realkHcalty, Certain 
ohjccta were tinted afcordlng to tradition as taught in 
their schools. Thus the flesh of a man was palmed 
a reddish brown, that of a woman fellow, that of a 
priest blue, and so forth. And it was not until the 
period of the Kew Empire that artists began to revolt 
seriously against this system. One unknown master 
went so far as to indulge in rosy flesh-tints, and It is 
natural to inquire whether it was foreign Influence which 
aroused this leonodastic act. Be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt that Egyptian artists began to learn 
from those of other lands—the Assyrians, for instance— 
and thiscireumstance renders the study of Egyptian art 
during this period somewhat difficult and complea. 

The last period of Egyptian art, the SaJtc,commenced 
about 7a f f.c. During this epoch the incursions of 
the Persians, Greeks, and finally of the Romans are 
seen acting marcrially on the country's productions, 
often to their detriment, for instead of working 
naturally, instead of employirg their own national 
style, the Egyptian artists of the Saltc period were 
prone to imitate, uttering themselves haltingly in 
fashions borrowed from other rates, 

But it is a mistake to maintain, as ia occasionally 
done, that this waning of lofty traditions began with 
the very advent of the Salte age. h is a mistake to 
contend that no vital art was executed by the Egvpfiana 
thencefonrard. Not till the eve of the advent tif 
Christ did Egj'ptian jewellerv and craftsmanship in 
general begin to decline; while as to arehlrecturc, 
Herodotus speaks in the most eulogistic terms of the 
great buildings at Sals. Unfortunntety most of these 
are demolished, and we have no chance of studying 
them at first hand. The Pharaohs of the Satiic period 
lost the vast command of labour of their Theban and 
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Memphite predecessors ; nevertheless the dann of the 
last period in E^ptiati an saw the completion of many 
noble edihers. The pmnaos of Romoinbos,the temple 
of Isis at Phihe, and the kiosk of Ncctsnebu at the 
same place, deserve citation^ as also do the Mammisi 
and temple of Horui at F.dfili. Yet everywhere are 
to be seen structures of this period influenced by 
Greek or Roman ideas, and others which are clearly 
the work of Egyptian masons acting under the 
Instructions of alien masten, 

The painting of this period embraces numerous 
works equal to any product of earlier times—for 
esample, the vignette of the Judgment before Osiris 
contained in the papy^ of Queen Mat-ka-ri. But 
we also observe Egyptian artists forsaking their time- 
honoured colour-schemes and using such tints as green 
and mauve, probably copied from Hellenic decorations. 
In the ius-relieft of the time, moreover, we find much 
which is sadly mechanical—so mechanical that we are per* 
suadod that it was done to order /tom drawing supplied 
by foreigners. Nor is the history of Satte statuary 
greatly dLflefcnt from that of those arts mentioned 
above, for while at first a wealth of splendid things 
were achieved—‘notably a study of Osiris recumbent 
and a portrait of Petubastis—the mechanical element 
crept into this domain as it had done into the others. 
Sculptors became mere artisans, slaving at the repro¬ 
duction of prescribed patterns. Some actually kept in 
stock ready-made statues of the human body, the heads 
to be added as clients presented themselves. 

Egyptian Art Influences 

Stilt, the expression of a nation’s soul does not 
entirely vanish, and if Egyptian artists were ultimately 
influenced by the conquering Romans, the Italian 
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EGYPTIAN ART INFLUENCES 
cr<irtsmcfi csirrit no lest surely under the sway oi the 
grest Ejtyptiiui schools^ and^ ss noted at the outset of 
this chapter, the Romans Inspired much of the work of 
the Italian masters of the Renaissance, whose cutout 
was long regarded as the flower of European art. We 
find Em-ptian influences strong in Spain, for the art of 
the IWe had east its potent spcU^ over the Arabs, who 
at a later date became almost the fluhers of the domestic 
arts in the IbcfUn peninsula; and so (t Is with no 
surprise that, when looking at old Spanish ornaments, 
we frequently find them bearing a close resemblance to 
analogous articles made for the belles of Memphis and 
of Thebes. Nor was France without some more direct 
Egyptian influence than that which reached her indirectly 
through Italy, The charactcHsric art of the French 
Empire was dircctlv descended from Egyptian art. 
Under Louis XIV French pinting and craftsm^ship 
were ornate and pompous in the extreme, but in the 
following reign luxury in all departments of life was at 
a discount. A new simplicity was demanded, and while 
craftsmen were castir^ about for pattern suited to this 
taste, the Comte de Otylus published bis monumental 
work on the antiquities of Greece, Rome, and Egypt, 
its pages embellished throughout with illustrations from 
the author's own hand.* It speedily kindled inspiration 
in the minds of numerous artists, and we may place to 
its credit some of the most lasteful and b«utiful 
furniture ever designed. The Egypdan c^didon Of 
Napoleon, too, lea to the importation Of ^yptian 
articles, and thenceforth until the eve of Waterloo 
scarcely a table, chair, or mirror of French raanufiicture 
with ai^ claims to artistry but disclosed the influence 
of the Egyptian schools. Not only were actual shapes 

• Rtfitii/ fiimHjtti/ft ffj/ihwiti, I'lrw/fin, p-frfttt, rm^t H 
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borrowed, but it w«s quite common to decorate furjti^ 
ture with pi^eudo-Egyptian $Tacuette^ ajid reliefs, or 
with brasa plaques chased in imitation of parts of 
Egyptian pictures. 

The pseudo-Egyptbn craftsrnattship of the Empire 
—so apt an expre^ion of the temper of French thought 
at that time—mav be studied well at Fontainebleau or 
at Marlborough House in London, while of course it 
ifl in evidence in the backgrounds of many Empire 
pictures, in particular those of Louis David, Indeed, 
that master himself, the most influential French painter 
of his dajr, owed something to the Egyptian school, 
while a similar debt is suggested by sundry works of 
the sculptors Cbinord and Houdon \ and a study of 
Empire buildings reveals that the architects of the 
period, mainly devoted though they were to ancient 
Greece and Rome, were not tminAuenced by the art of 
the land of the Pharaohs. Nor was this true only 
of the French architects, for that great Scottish artist 
in stone, Robert Adam, who died the year the French 
Republic established, would seem to have shared 
the attraction. He often introduced Egyptian objects 
into his decorative schemes, while the large, imposing 
simplicii^ he frcqueittly attained is rich in suggestion 
of notable Egyptian edifices. The same massive 
‘ Egyptian' simplicitT i* to be seen in the statuary 
of the mighty Serb, Ivan Mcstrovic, as also in that of 
the Swede, David EdstrOm. Indeed, it would be 
wearisome to enumerate all the artists of diAerent 
tiationalitics who have dearly been indebted to the 
genius of Egypt, but we must not conclude without 
some reference to the influence of the school on the 
Post-ltrmressiomst painters. 

The Post-impressionists were not^ as is commonly 
said, direct descendants of the Impressionist group, 


ARTISTIC REMAIMS 

but rather secedcra therefrom. Their watchword wa» 
slmpUdt}'', and In pursiuuice of this ideal thejr turned 
lovingly to study primitive art, cspetdally that of the 
Egyptians, finding therein chat simple element which 
they desired. 

Artistic Rtmuioa 

Returning to our main subject, we may aslc, What 
is the actual testheuc value of Egj'ptian art to our own 
generation ? 

Imagine a museum, some thousands of ycap hence, 
ostensibly representing the art of France from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century to the end of the 
nineteenth \ and suppose this crammed with the o/F* 
scourings of the Salon school and the autotypes and 
of the Rue tie Rivoli, with only here and 
there a Clouet, a Boucher, or a Lancrc^ only here 
and there a Clodion, a Dalou, or a Rodin. Would 
not visitors to such a collecdon be certain to conclude 
that the French were anything but artistic f Conditions 
such as tho^e indicated above obtain in nearly every 
Egyptian collection of the present day. The point of 
view of those in charge of museums and exhibits seems 
to be that anything of Egyptian origin should be 
treasured, however lacking it may be in artistic ment, 
and small wonder if the average visitor of taste has not 
the patience to search through such heterogeneous 
collections in which the few vital articles are buried. 
The great mass of Egyptian remains arc far inferior to 
those of Greek origin, wrought in the time of Phidias 
and Apelles ; the master woiks of F.gypt, on the other 
hand, arc equal to the artistic products of any age, and 
it is with these master works, and only with these, that 
we must concern ourselves here. 
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Eerptuu Colour'(larnumles 

Egyptian pointer seldom or never sougfit to 
blend his different shades into each other, he Beldom 
or never dealt in gnidations; instead he painted jn large 
patches, each patch clcarljr demarked from its neigh¬ 
bour. But with this system he achieved some of the 
grandest colour-harmojjies, as witness the papyrus of 
Ani)* wherein the praminent notes are brown and 
jrcllow, green, white and black. Even more beauti^I 
ts the papyrus of Queen Mat-fca-rt, slightly higher in 
pitch than the last-fiAmcd^ and dominated by^an erxcjuisitt 
reddish yellow j while, turning to polychromatic sculj^ 
^rc, surely there was never a lovelier piece of colour¬ 
ing than the statue of Princess Neferet, with its rich 
^cens and reds, its browns and whites. Scarcely 
inferior to this h the coffin of Khniunu-Hotep, painted 
with gold, blade, and brown, and with stripe* of pea¬ 
cock-blue decorated with patterns in gold. 

If the Egj'ptian was a divme colourls^ he was sdll 
more surely a master of composition. The arfist 
saving after harmony ir* design may arrange a host 
ot figures upon a anva^ or he may take for his purpoae 
only A very few objects. Xht former, the usual 
p^ticc of the European schooJ, h mfimtdy the easier 
of the two; but the Egyptian commonly chose the 
latter, ^d on his piece of papyrus or on hi* plaque of 
sl^e he plac^ his few objects so happily and in such 
perfect esthetic relationship to each other that the whole 
space used appears to be decorated. His draughtsman¬ 
ship, bcsi^, ,3 usually of high excdience j here, too, he 
faces a difficulty, giving a bold impression rather than 
a detailed drawing, yet so eaprcssive we his line* that 
the work possesses abundantly the illusion of life, 
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THE GREAT SIMPUCITY OF EGYPTIAN ART 

Tte Gfut SJflipUcitT of EaTPti*» Art 

Wc have spoken of tundrv Egyptian works as subtle, 
delicate, and rcfiivcd; but these arc not characteristic 
examples, they are not those which chiefly command 
homage. Subtlety, an exquisite quality, one of the 
ultimate qualities, is nevertheless closely allied to 
weakness, and the sustained effort to express it is apt 
to prove injurious to the artist, ^^^hi^tler, for one, 
striving after the dcliaitc, the refined and subtle, loo 
often approximated effeminacy; and some of the 
greater Japanese painters, preoccupied with dreamy 
half-tints and febrile lines, came dangerously near 
producing the merely pretty. In the characteristic 
work of the Egyptians, however, we never detect a 
him of this failing; for theirs is before all else a 
powerful, bold, simple art, often reffecting a grand, 
ruthless brutality like that in the great English du- 
matists. Wc have seen that it was their almpUcity 
which engaged the Frenchmen of the Empire, eager to 
make something of a strenuous temper; wc have seen 
that it was this element, too, which commanded homage 
from the Post-Impressionists, so intensely serious and 
aspirationnl a group. And may we not add that this 
simplicity is the loftiest factor discernible In Egyptian 
art ? May we not add that the Egyptians achieved 
this merit with a triumph almost unrivalled by other 
races ? And may we not say, finally, that simplicity is 
the noblest of all artistic qualities ? The great poems, 
those which live from generation unto generation, are 
most assuredly those in which the subject is expressed 
with divine simplicity, the poet attaining the maximum 
of expression with the minimum of means, which is 
exactly what the great painters and sculptors of Egypt 
compassed. 
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But simplicity^ like tgbtletyj has its concomitant 
danger^ for what is very simple is apt to be dehctcni tn 
mystery, so essential an item in a vital work of art. 
Yet here, again, we And the E^ptiart victorious* he 
has adroitly evaded the peril of hddness. The Egyptian 
sculptor, producing a portrait, always adumbrates the 
character^ of his sitter, itself a mysterious tjuality, and 
there is in a host of Egyptian works of art a curious 
sense of infintcy, a suggest!on of the eternal riddle of 
the universe. They are the most mysterious works 
ever wrought W m^, some seeming verily eloquent 
of silence j we reel in their presence a strange mood 
of awe, a feeling which has been thus happily 
expressed : 

Trejt) tightly, O my dtnciiig feet, 

Lot rvur norimely mumiun itir 
Duit cf fcirigotto men wi» £nd doth meet. 

At wi witliis their teitolchn. 

These lines, written by Lady Margaret Sackville while 
lar^'tng at Assouan, cr^’staJIiae the reverential mood 
which often possesses us in the presence of Egyptian 
art^j and yet, are these entombed men of whom the 
writer sings really forgotten ? 

Fatt mined Iliad Helen 

eternal life vouchsafed to her by the song of Homer; 
surely bygone Eg)'ptians have, in like fashion, won 
tmmortaJity through the genius of their mighty artists. 
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THE PSONtJNClATION OF EGYPTIAN 

Till cpmcj prmtoncieioa of Old, Middle, ind Lit* 
CIO ooJf be (tlemcd b^icutoi^ ftom thit of 
Coptic, whkb tepro&enii ibe popuUr Un^uige of 
Eppt from the diird lo the olach jCeiiwtj- But 
tbii longue wj* itron^tf fdnlbrced by Greek lam- 
watd^ tnd u it wii rudemd m wming hf the Greek 
ilphibet h li dMcaU lo wjr how of the otme 
linguiiik element it reilljr tcjimeau. But Iti oftho- 
friphjr lira i c!«r idn of m prooundiiioii* ind It 
ii the ouituiij of E^pricn phiiolufgiiti m moHnji 
the word^forau of the indent linguige^ or it 
Late Eppruit, bctirwn wliicJi ind th* Middle and 
Old di*Tae& ihen it a wide pp. Indeed 

the pfwiunetaciait ftf tluat anrhaic fcfiBi i* probabl* 
for ever IpK to modern ach oTanltip. Spoki n, lenerilly, 
Egyptian wordi and namci aie Mull/ pranaunecd hf 
icJMian at tlwy are tpelt. 
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lotetoAy 11 ; ib^g^di tat and 
wul, 31 : mytb of N'litcommoa 
Among ilPQRguie# of. j 

Atc>iic 4 -»^ Noptfi. sop^itido 
Among tiibo# d> fi new Jimiua 
J59; PAfAUd to pTACtkA H 
EgypbAn goda found in tlm 
Oiythdof y d cerum tribe* d, 
JOt i ]lli|l 4 ni i tb« iwrwtfii d 
ibir Jidi ; InEiJiti; liioAini amL 

X 

Aumerc 4 Sf in 014*,^ FfefArraoo to 

belief ot tbfl* 3 : billcl lit caaui- 
rociimi. Uy^ 

Ah'iiitv a porUDA d th# undot- 
wtwtcL 117 

EcmIriSen!, Meitl, il; 
oQi of til# tonr b#lp«n of fforui^ 
90 
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V'^rtant Ptiiii-S«Jpnf, 
Aur, umlam 

wiUa, J79 

AHULiT-t Djc iji Einrp^ j 
ncDt iof morti ItniwfTjust — 
tirt ItftMt (tJw ScMb^, thfl 
PUknt, ttifl uatlif of GcW. ifM 
Eye oE Hotni, rte,* 36 j ; cUka^- 
cicuams of, ^£9 

to' Ar‘OU. Biotber of Bitfrsr, iM - 
2x3 kliU hit wife Rsd iiKaimtiJ 
for Bitoo^ «|3 ww^Tiied lay 
; nicendi Biton 
qa lUfqtfije oi Egypt, j -23 

AttatoT EMfiu. Aeterme* to, 
I3> 

P iL p yiii* oC* j 

57 ■ LCiitrucliou to bttf. 

137 - tti&eac^ to tbo fSRpyrai 
of. j«4 

AKmA^-4»^ Spelli in Tboth^i 
Libfkiy of MRgini Booki cap- 
«lile nf eochaoting. innt- 
fomuitioD^ 370-17^ ; Dr-Hridge 
ud tbe tdetr of triuufOimutiocL 
of, 271 ; proRwnzt ol tpfillt trt 
the i / i WJ 

tJiw dfflWiod U» Uimi- 
form tumMlf fmiQ a bLnin 
pent^ tjo, 171 ; m«£dp ; 
HgypTiAko^ tocurnd merrinumt 
of the Goltoffid Cin^ek Rad 
the rldictiie pI wiy Chrii- 
tiitn writei, by, 371 ; wottlilp i 
the ■.Uttada of wiad 

uul Egyptmia, jyj; ; (rRikn^ 
formayaD - ongitt of, tf% ; 
foru; of KltTpl^ gmlR. qua- 
liiio M toienik 37a j 

ncred, In at3-sa^7; 

wonhkppod in tijypf—thjo bulL 
3 i 4 -ii 3 ; lh 4 r croeodll^ 
agi; tho lioa. t tfw 

cat, ipi ] the tio|^ 2^4 1 
hippopolmtnuf. i94; tfw ibki, 
305-107; othL*r ultomli in 
llgypmn iD^thology—jw* 
the pig, the han^ tbe ihnw^ 
mow. the idmeufuoiu tiui batr 
the tartnwe, 1b* ^opent. tht 
ttnptii, tbo RetJqiinO {iscKd to 
IiiuiJ, Rbrt Mle frog. oi 

rmawtlini, Nrtb, Riad ftcuo- 
dltyj, tpf j wonidp of, duxing 


tho l-*t« pcTloiU 10J-|04; 

■hSp of, dkin-iLg 

j4w 1 StntH, nad itatucs of 
jdP^i crude kttmrpi of 
livtug, made of mod m b^pt 
dpUbg tb* Tbinitp |wriod, jia 
Apeieat Egyptuai 
[Ba^d Ihxoaf^ nhhmA t 4 , 4 ; the 
Riotber ol *54^ ^ 3 S 

AHUffi^Scr'iittr. A ijt^t icrpeoi 
fhrongh whw body AJ He a 
drawn In hii boat hy Iwefev 

godi. tiS 

AX-WE-iioii^O]<if Tbfl Prince ci 
Tliotno 1 hreitJa the itm 

^ thf bondi pf SelMTiaytov, 
144 ; it ovrrthrowii hy Petek- 
bOUXnt. 344 

A!f-«rp ^Tlivajent, Aooblii. i01 
J^'gDT. LvJk an of lertlie 

wjiten WBJ c»Ucd+ £3 : an* chI n 
iriad of goda held in taverenoe 
It EJepbMttAe. 13a ^ female 
oounterpan ol Khanmn ; local 
NubLan kodden, nater- 

g«ld«a (d Satet; Origin ; wor- 
■hip centml Ht Saw; ahnnm 
al: Pbilie, whER-e wke wnd id-cntJ- 
hod with Kepbibyt, *56; pcf- 
toniftcarlfin^ 1 id 

A^. A lliilot bah to Ila*A fauiiue, 

%p 

total, 5 r# Antbiit 
Ah'ipiaTh Egyptiiii mr^fodd£u, 
iTb; bnr cult in Sytia^ 277 ; 
thiiiie ei Th-vliea lo« 277; 
fUinew U nnih ay?; niiite 
given by tinniwi tt to hu 
d4ucht<ar, 377 - appdUtiom 
*koy of bcBVoi and miatrcii 
ol the godi/ 377 : 
AjefiDunvHitn. Serrice of, jg j 
of Egyplnifl maffb;* a S 4 ; nafw■ 
ence ^ Cotnlp am Caylui^ jji 
An'TiiT. Twp^eofp Mi 

or AM'jiV. Colitge * 1 , 54; 
ihe On DC Hebc|>olM oI Ihe 
Gfeeks, It 3 ; lUiirdeil to m 
BMk 0/Me De«l. It^: worahip 
of Ea centred 13a 
Aif*D -n in. Hcprotcpteden of. 11 j 
muk ef. 50, body ol OvIju 
iMJil, TO; ion of K^hUiya, 97. 
e«: MD of &iTt^ : aitcrtwlive:, 

IJ^ 
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AD-p\l; ftiijlr ol ibe flrad, [OJ ; 
Vfln£y|fp^ ftt LycQpdJii^ A&t, 
ud fLiKwbm; pot in 
Bo 9 k of 

body oi Qsini, eck ; 
by Uf^umut ; FHmooificmjon of 
tiw cdtAAi^ nlibofi'T 105 ’ bad 
voUiniB in Romt, reier- 

eacfi 109,119; itvEflia b«arti 
of tbti 4 fia 4 bftlon Oairc^ 119; 
SetDf iM beside Qtim, 209; 
bii jud^iuEst DQ the d^adp 309 1 
in tf» court <ti Amm^Bnp 346; 
mutiiiny aitd, 3^4 ^ tb« 

iickoJ u£xrd to, 794 

A^e-GtiEn. ^Ongs to Oiirii bj 
tbs, 116 

Af-kpi. Fln^d ol derkne^. 
13 ; Set leltA bb 100; 

oblirscts Ai Ea, Jig ; ttuntty 
ot doily devoiizi thti Jiua ' 
boimterpart^ tbe Ajsytiao 
■nomter, TuutujC, 131, 13a ; 

Kdereocn to^ t6t : slaio ot 
HeiujpuUt, 1/4- itfl nsouster 
Mrpoii; temn □! Um Un¬ 
known pewelfied ia, aoT; 
ftlolD by tbs Kdor cat. 29S ; S^t 
ideoU^ with, joo 

Af'ofu Fkrum^ Leoiltr of tbs 
Kykm. 194 

Ares. Kffpt & Unipleap 394 

Ar^. Hi{»}K 3 pohiiniu e;ndtt« ol 
ooppcood Biqtiioi oJ 
Oiirbi lys, m 

AFtr^eD-&'i'TK, Kaibor kLanufied 
with, itid 

AFit-eipo'[T-o 4 >OL-t 9 v flalbof oi. 

r<n 

af'^il Sbitii by Otbuo, lot : 
Hfjwd buU; Bitoq MUntes 
ionu oE, 336; worship « ia 
I'^gypti ; Hemdottn diJ- 
ecnbn. 1^4; iccoiiot oj, by 
Dpodocui^ 3I4. Mkoctho 

Ofl eidt Of^ Jfti j Diodorus^i 
uiOQuot of tlu nmUn^ of thi, 

; ftmend cumnoaiM oi* 

; LbutoJluUoa o|, ^44, jgj r 
iTiinipcrrtoil to 3 hlatfipb 4 s, jge I 
COWi prciHtsitcd to eIib^ age j 
ofthJe in Uh teinple a| Ptek, 
WiNtsnLum on Ihs cm* 
cIh of ibo^ ; Htoy oo Uie 


pToph&zi'ti in cmmc^tioii with 
the, 2jll^; ptopbcciB dunng ttm 
frocesioa of tJu, s uoi^ 
i«itotlm.3Sy; burbaat.igy^ 
volJve mwum eiict Mid# d&di^ 
catod to tbs dead. 38 ?: at 
death, tba dud god Csiru-ApU 
formed, ^ aittibiatca oi 
Hildas nsoibod tm it? : wonbjo 
duhug tbo tau period, jog- 
the Salts King^ Aingjii^. missd 
ureophn^ to the, loa ; Kara- 
bysesatidclia. |D 4 ; wonbipped 
by eti&EioHTod ud toaquoan^ 
3 <x 5 

A'PoL^LUc-OF'^CftjftM aoism, *LMiy 
of the duuiot dwdlef le*— 
l^ptian nppdiatuiB for Asb- 
torotb, 37a 

AF'tJ'-AT. Rqibvalout Up^OUJl 
to| 

Ar'O-ui-us. Speaks o| Anahu 
as havm| a dog^ tod 

Aajjiia. Tiiiiiiigiatjoiii from, to 
%ypt. 14 

AeAiUAlt Ni&hti. ItefcniEUia to. 


AAAiis. Fynjntdeahod 1 niiji^&ti 
bp. 34 ; rdiTtrji.'Bio, 1 Sg ; Sanmt^ 
cbenb. King o( tho Aa^yd^ma 
and. 319 , 

AaatjtQaoajcat Socrerr. 341 
AicsiiTacTcrRa. Ruds forma oJ 
™ir. b Erypt, m 
Ai^t-ra-As, Souioi^d 
Aa-aiiii^oSi. Two PtoIaMiss 
and pu ; of cm tlDis, 3 A 8 

As^ntos, Kjko. RdeieacM thi S7 
AaT4. lebusoce of Bea. 3|j * 
Dutpot of tba fMi Egyptian 
inwHOCT jiii Hiryp^ JM- 
tib ; iciUgrafnu to oodlrjit 
Lpqirt, |U ; Tapan ud China - 

the gttiRit EWian emstefi. ijj i 
the old Spaebih uti^bi, |ts ; 
paiotiaK imported (rom the 
Couoidiia 31 e * palatlas 
sJd other dotfusitic. la the laod 
ol lila, ^la j the TEuzute^ the 
fint ptnod oi Egyptian, 311 j 
crtule tman mida ^ mud, 
113 - rode loEw of arehltcctnra 
10 Rgypt, 1131 the tnatenaii of 
pabtinit 3 * 5-1*7 t Naw Ejb- 
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fc 


pi». thn ^11^. the 

\mmi periaa 91 ^"^ 9 * 

|;o ; Egyptiuk krtiil* dI the 
^te pencil prooe Imitit4, 
19 - dedliie oi Esypliaik Jirwel- 
Jcry, J19: dawn erf Satte 
perkid iKW cacnpldt^iCE ^ oicny 
lUkhk udlftce*. *19.1*0 : "tnic- 
tjul lomgn idrdui, taO; 
ot period ccJlUlJ 
fs^het prodiret, JJO j ■tHiMiy 
of Silte perwd, ^ ; (nftuw^ 
Ot EmUu, I ^CyP" 

ikdii t^tiaDci;* kp 3^1 t 

EgyptliD In flumg c on Erroch, 
wi ^ Rdbreni^ to Comlfi d« 
Cnylufl, jir ; TeicftLiiiiatoNiip<> 
baun'a Eg^^ptiiLA cotpeditiPR, jJl: 
reJ!em 3 £e tn Ivu M^etrovh;. 
jaj; referKi« to Dovid EA- 
atrOm, i 3 t ; fSaat-Injpisaatoft* 
ifta uid IrppnsndwDiata, ihEgyp- 
tian, JJ 13 , jij : vt^tic rtmniM, 
3 J 5 ; Itie WLM oi Egy|?tbix 
jat; rcilemice !o tbe SJau 
School and tlH fitll 4 m VllroJi— 
(o ClQuet, Ba44d^f. Lon- 
ctetf ClodiotiL, Pnloa, nod ftortJn, 
tblQ inaiiB ol Egyptian 
remains. Ear loferiot to thw of 
Gnsels oiNfin, J13; the Egyp- 
t«nTT A difiiu co^onHat, 324 : 
Egyprtbio coknif-h^nnoidea. 
3.24; rerereoce to WhlatJer. 
J45 ; limplkity ; in Ef^tlui. 
355 j greii djnpiidity of £«ST* 
tian. uf, |»d ; rvrfercnov to 
UAf ^ 

goninl 


Jjfi i»o; 
uajg3»t Sadcirilki S^6\ 
of Egyptian hrusfs, 


AVAn-flA'rt. AQupeoterfSwnjrf^ 

A'^-ta, Ti*ooi, 7 
AjiiiVwt?. Goda of tmt'vo, Attri¬ 
bute! oiditiowo^ Ia6 
AivTifaLJtAM UuEpeu. 37 
AsnVAlt'ffm, Sue Aabtuietb 
ATm'Ton attt. An EgyptiMi god 
borrowed from Semltio Ailo, 
3;A; celled by EgyptioM' m»- 
tJt» o( bom. Mdy if^ the 
chu^« dwdJcT in Apedlaoo' 
pcUi idagna/ ^ tbc temlde 

goddm of wnr» s/t« bev wor- 


ibtp brought into Egypt, t7^ j 
itLDntkKi of, id kiter trom 
Toahixlte to Amen-betep IlL 
37! [ Lfif wonbip to thn l>eltn» 
jtS; e irmple to, 00 the aborts 
ol tbe SerlipnIJid LAk«. 77^: 
IdentiAed with the lumu ol 
lltkthar. or Iffk-liathor^ 378 ; 
the natihniil goddfcM Af the 
Synun, J78: EntnoMs tl 
lULnwl one of bii wma after liei 
JMer-Aftrolh lj9; dfifsvrted a* 
Uonfsi'hoad^H « Qeteali 
cotuidsed, Ad of* 

^70 

A'ao. Qceeii of Ethiopia x ro 
Icngoe with Set few taiurder oJ 
Otina, 66 

Aj*sa. PTretoiiJ <rf, called the 
BeantdoL a6 _ 

k^'vxn (proii, Aa-wan}. Totdba 
ami Of 1 4J 

AssYutAH-m. Rcterecico to^ mon- 
itet Ttanjat, eonoterpart erf 
Apifp, I jj ; Satmaelnaib* SOdg 
of Jfp, iso- Egyptiaa 
ertiais Wd fmta tlie, jjo 

Aa-Tantei. EqtvaJcnt, Athaiaia, 
64: gida ilia. 69; ±a abown 
battfrhfihi by Horus, #8 

AsraoMKiioAi- Kjufivledge ; ol 
tlun Egypiiasa, 071. 373 ; 

trAjjmihm 371 

Crown uPk wom byTbokb. 
106 

At'sh. Duh ol tba aim, IL56: 
unit of during reign of Anien- 
helep IV« I ^7; regarded u 
sbotfo of sun-god, ]£7« 1st; 
king buildi cnpital to faith ol^ 
t (8 i king ckt the goda, 

bU culc a utmaliiiic 
t}91 aijnlhed both ih* 
vun-gw mi the aobLr^k ^ in 
^ ihM Ihmi, i6q ; word* 
refem^ to, k6i , Wa txmxM 
erf the Hils ; ttihw giirtfa to. 161; 
cuU of, MM wonh^ of aun-god. 
163 

AT'wu. Ei^aivAkcht, Tcm, i roj 
EH Alum, i3Jl god, in tho 
cgfarl Of Ahictt-na, -4* 

AT'^tS, SimilMiitir of loytii to thiLt 
of OsiiiB, 70 , aut o!, 74 

JJI 
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Ortitlsil l0al3 (rod of 
Helirvprrib ; tLuit^d vlth Em.- 
Tfm, rf j; Atmii^ 

Atara. Ctf Tam> xj6 

JfAfx OF, 3 ]i^t].p; 
S«<Offirii Aud, 310 
AVOtilrrci, EiinrOR. Tli# Apfi 
Omdc STiJ, tad*- Stmbo'i 
viwti dipnos icipi «(, 

X!{)0; Strabo wrttiota limvoi. ^ 
Atr.^aL£^-Tr. Sad ttl»; altnoEt 
idofitio&l Hfiih ibw of EIeu^ 
50 : iaEiiatoiy wrmonJet^ 13:1 ^ 

; rductftfica of, fn 
rFv«aJ owe, 3^1^; 

4 upe»fitia 0 to, K^udEn^ tww 
name, 

ArLLiJ. loMfired tribe m, 

tmd Ita nisice of Onfrin. to 
At'tte-aw wliof of* 0 ;; psuitheoo ; 
TcniUjpttta, licad oL Ai j tw- 
farCDOE to,. 130 

B 

BaA i- Ffyptfah gpd war, j 
the Raitvwdn erteetoed, jiJ-/ ; 
temple at Tajua to, 377; 
tdtmliflod with Set, 377 ; cmine 
Id tdta of l£fUA, Jjj 
BABrLOittANie, A pc^e rajjiatfl 
wotb LlMp M 

BACcnDf^ Bcfcr^nct jo3 
Ba'oTCt The priooe ol Dofm ■ 
OunamoutirOti and, 3 J 9 , 3 |^ 
B^K'iiAVi "XiiA mcmGitaiJi cl mo^ 
riaei, tiS 

&A KT11+Daughter of 
Antb Nanu ^vcn t*y Iftaniiy - 
» [[ to lUogbter, 3J7 
BAt-RmL[fe>«a. EgypttAfi, J15 ; 
KpwcimetLi of the New ErOpOe 
period, |i0 

Ba*t. Wotihfppcd dm Id m^sm 
otcit, m; Mut IdenliAed with* 
145 ! tetaijilo Of at Mempliii, 
147 l typified mild heat of the 
not \ ijniilgaiiialed fHUi Sekh^ 
tool Bitd Ra; mefliluned in 
FyiomiiJ Teati aod Booi sf iAt 
Dt*d^ t40 , ivaflvaJ of* 140. 
149; pof-nTTK* to^ 1*0, 175; 
atory in wliirh niocmfir vxt 
reproitolti ffoddem, tho 

m 


cat that wAi eiwtd and, jai 1 
emsiden^E of Uttyaa emgm. 
37d£ Ihitcaiao mciriiattETn qL 

rp] ; thfi ^oddew al Dialwjtb^ 
|W: Mentis with Ar- 


Eat'tii. Of Su&utTa ; tbt iimi 
and, 33 

^ Bbautv 04 * Ra.* Meaning ol 
RomafivA to wife of Ramew^ 
T77 

Ifa^y. A frTKhtful mmtairti, 119 
Be-VL "'ZK'01^, An ejtample « 

iha bfokeft'dowQ deity, jj* 

Ba iio'nirp, Horuof. $4 
BBKa'ra?«, Frima: of, * -*^^1 of 
KEfij RatoeH4p 17EI; dauftiter 
m, i 77 -i 0 o 

Sf!i* Belereoce tf\ *7 
Haaa^AW. Cra^aa edp jr ; i 
remarhabln pfetnre at, J17 
BkjtT'Rmht. UtUe aJatiw of 
RajEuo»* wtfr. f?7-t70 
B6'o^win_r, Rrf*ffMic?i! to, 07,173 
Bai^a-Kfca. Arnbinn bntulcmty 
h(l*»t,34 
BaaLiw, |7i 100- i07 
BElUlt if^tiOoL. RefernKfl to, 
J5 ; of BfTptbm libtocy 

accotdinff to, jjfi 

B». I^pulant^ or, 175 , |CiS ; 
its mm% Impanont of Amo^ 
dettioA S01 - ftHdeiateel with 
birth. 3ii ; a niptwaitatifTn 
pi, 3li j appean io all ' Barth 

I70 ih» * in Bfiypttan tffwiiilc*, 
iS 1 ; the itod of the dnneap etc ,, 
aSr I CdcAtlSed with hb nKind 
Honia, |03 ' iracxJonni^tJwiD of^ 
3 t 3 i appelLnijon. ^ tha Watriw/ 
e 33 ^ in* onmlo of, tt Abvdoa, 
J!0 

BirV. ApprllatftMi, Ika. derfwd 

fmoj wftiy^ t%% 

Binta, Tan. Rdormco to. i*l 
Bii,^trt’'LA. Coacepifon of Uie. 6; 

thciF toetlel. 13 " 

BiatHi. Spell tn Thotb^ip Ubrtiiy 
0# hfnipcat Booki cipqblo of 
MctuMitiju^ *« 6 - wnnhipp^ 
py ihe tgyiafi ^rrr the ibin, 
30 J, s^d : ihr Ijfrtinu. Urf Jatim 
ih*^ fwaUow, the heroti, tta- 
gooaeH the vditun. 397 
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tdciu of 3^1 

Ili^KTO. Crve^ ifod Bitytp tuid^ 
9J4; th< ia t&l? ^ 

** Two Erotiirn/' 334 ; Aiiaiwii 
tnratllLH of, i» 4 - 328 j jpwf# to 
V*l# o< tlH* Acida, 113 S 

13 | ; tll« SeYCO KfilMTE, 

f 3 ^ ■ tbe irffaclmy ot 
hia ia 6 “ 33 i i Ph*f*flb 

Autke* wifi! of, 33 $j ^nd 

mioivd rolUft. itd; iMUKiet 
tbe form oC & ui;mi baU {Apu), 
iHfi ‘ fliiJo by fl^iAnobH 337 ■ 
aminn (CFfin of two tiw. 217 J 
born m FKnwili'n «ta. 12S; 
lucce^ Fbar^ph^ lafi ; 1^71 
bla wkla and nuk^ Anapott ttii 
■occcwri 13 a 

HiTma t-AKi^ Ei!fiit«iii£o to, 
ipi 

li IT VA CtmIc tod. prrliapn idrn - 
tdUblr mill filtcMit 114 
BiACtfrcu.ow« c* AostiaUa, 
Socirtiu and rftbimik™ oi. 
S®; initiate fSEtoaioak* <rf, 
111 

Black Powokm- IdfflatJAid witk 
Oiorii^ 370: ite ffcncflii of 
orjictkal aicbrrny Had, 370 
BLES^ao, Till- Hoivoiiiy beui|^ * 
cliButod praidtl of Ra ^ aoitr- 
idMd upon iranUsbi, 117 
Bouuia. Belirf ia, 6 ^ tool cim- 
ccivod M a wlutc bild p 

BtiQK or BaitJLTiiiNns, Bclfoved 
io be iTOTli of Tboibt 10^ 

Book of O^Ta DrKfifreiMi of 
Hir Dual in, t^ 6 ; Htm 

that u m Dwi aad, til 
Bode or IfiM TFfAX la in itiE 
See B 99 h J idp 

11A 

Book uz' StAViHA thi KifOEiFo- 
TAvnii Homi n3»a'li fqTmulM 

iu^ ^9 

Book op tnh Pkao. SnppUe* 
Tbebao RocucoiMii, 1 ; nviilon 
t® , wall! cd totfib covervd 
wilh text* ttoifi, 19 ; I! aifimo- 
mr4 cNitfirl btwul futUTHp 
jr ; fdwoBCfl to, 56, 114^ 

i 43 -[ 4 $. ul, tsa* tit. r 

quotation uoitL. Sf; to^if 


cmtliaed in ilin, 5I; Oilrk-Rt 
In. 711 Dsytli of cyida liL 77 i 
tbo nuiTionty npoa Oiifia 79 
tuLpcti of Horni ,|tvitu p«d* 
tiotu in Uu, Auabif m, 
tait to 6 : n ip^b by Aonbia 
ifi. loS; Tbotk AJltiifiMl to la 
tho, J bcUirvEd to be tJiH 
wcaib of TbotiL lo|; 
till*, Perl tm Ini; cmnpISedt 
for u» ol i?iB dead. 109 ^ textt 
la. of i^Mdr KRtlqiiity, 1 lOj 111 ; 
tcipluoa of. * 13 ; dfacowcdw 
nude by Maiptro ; tJuee ver* 
Aiimi oir lt|i all food wn 
made itody of * t ^ ; |Odi 
m thc^ ttg; deKiiptwn oJ 
OvlTia in, 1*9: book, r-.a 
aliefory, lio ; analogy ta tho, 
ta the PopJii r« 4 . i 3 t ! may 
pff eK Tv e prebktorle rituii, i« j 
Egyptun ialtb in the. 114 ; 
■tatea number of ipiriti bi 
bnaven, tsy ; pkturea ni lad- 
dots tGi4 tlS ; SlLt£t apjwan In, 
] J Aten apf»*r* UL c *0 ; 
dixoutd dfiACiiiwd in. aa wif- 
mii on 174* maulo 

Iwmulaa and gnardlnm [dc- 
tninxl fn. idi; irovkioni Of 
speiia in, 170^ J71 ; Bel ^mbo- 
iLEcd 409 ^ cat nanuMi zb, 193 
Book or ma OraKiNO Of thu 
IfOlJTU. JD 

Bocn^, ijaeany <ir UasTcat.. 
Eqnivalfnl, The l>aublD Houae 
of Liie \ wfittes by Tbotb, 
3*5-16® 3 Setfl*^* itudf Ln^ 
s6S 

" B»Kn w Tiiom/ S*nintKf oA 
10® 

B 4 jOlt 9 Of OvaKXflRDlMFZCO A/Hf^ 
Glvm ipofif and imrittictKriu, 

tji 

BoHNUafil. Tlv wM and, |j 
Boi^oa DT BcxVRji:|ii. Belief of, 
rt the eoui, 0, jl 
BiiAiiL. 6 , JJ 

BKaAfTBs, Paom^OA 
BniTAipj. Worehip ol Jai* and, ^4 
Barrim. Rnactta Sloo# In 
poneBloD oi, J?: .(wwaiiijyj 

BiiTUii Coivuiii.,(i| }» 

m 
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Bimtti in 

tbe, I?, xoft, rz4^ uS - 4 itti- 
quitiia bmu^t itom 
IT ; nelcmaf* to. |3| j E;fyp- 
tan bve-itinfi in. 306 
BHOTnnM& Tbc €ttay nf thk T W. 

Ostoi AnJ. wiskts* 
EBfiDt 7|; Set IDO' 

Ptn^ uid, 144; Khncmii tnd, 
ifj 

Bo^iiAji'*TiA. B&ii vfotfihjpfted nt, 
143 , 2^3p joo : flcfodnw wid, 
J40 ; Iritnxd igi. |Cex ; 

Shf^bciolt'i cApitdJ At^ joo 
Bci^b. Du. £- A. Waujs, On 
divinftia cd Ancient E|[y^ i ; 
tntcmk laujw^? in 4 * 
uiM to- 10* sd^: qnofctUon 
txtKffl, 6 a ; Otlrii fifuj. ^ . 
pompom tidi And Kepbtb^ 
^ : wBrt¥ of, refEirdb^ Annb# 
uni Up-UAntr EO$ ; UAlt mod, 
lo^, TO : 00 Bcah ^ ihf 
I ID' PUb, J4d; on Ori^ 
d i-esi'lietep, test on 

mofic, zt 9 , 253^ 270 ; " Aninud 
innoJortsAtJon nod^ 271 
Boll otf ilmoi* Tnn* On* ot 
Aman^i oppelktionA,. 3 l 4 
Bull, Tub. Werriblp A sS4- 
263; Amajuond, 

IntiALdtBntB ol. bi^vef 
ttw tninspeu, loi; ibia pen 
ott z60t 201 

Bo^Tfh 1. Goddeai; tlue ptocif ^ 

mOTtMUCTAd tll^20$« 3« Cft? — 
Horodotni st, 296 
Brp'LOBw €o^ti dl OBirb nt, C, 
utp 69; doAtb d cliiy of l^jjE 
d, it ^ OumuEunmau ind 
prtoced, 3|S 

C 

CAXKt^Btr Uyitnin of Uve^ 139 
Cat'bd, 5fl 

CAt^BO fimittJli. MeHTIUEI *t^ 

ndrnm (jj, JiJ- 314- 3i* 
CAtBetDAn^L AitioTo^icd^ J73 
CakoVic- DdtlM A#. 115 ■ 

otbArvbA eailcd Dnkbva d 
HOflBL t?s 

CahVvl* W«iiWpi» 4 * biftb 

placA Ol dUlUA^ ZD 

136 


CirrvACM* Woniiip d Rokpia 
uul. 2$^ 

Cab^tos. OasciOIm ImpreM d tbA 
Sphtn|;iatAs, HBJ 

Cat, Imb WtAdp of, zgj ; an 
ttucunAtion d Bait, 2^3; 
Egvrrlim inTtlidop' And, 30 j ^ 
lir DjwC mci, 291; 
DkidornA end, 293. pan^ty 
!fi» kdllins, 29J f HfmSotttt 
Aqd» 293 j cemnoniH At dcAlb 
°i. 291: bimed In city d 
Buboim XDJ 

C^ 0 ' 4 & A ot the Ancient 

cqutinJtnl, Houu1^20 
Cb^tbal Ahbaiu-k. TeocAlli ot, 
A4 r ^tnyB df 39^ IDO , the 
d, eS, 111 ; iuyAi^ 
benrJ in rcnoiTDctica, », m j 
ibo Kicba ot 1 j| 

Cbaas RcfetencG to, ica^ 121 
CKAMIPOLUOii. EoHitn StDIU 
*n 4 , 31 j cxpediiin to Egypt, 
j? ; bU wen to bii work. 1 ij 

CflABUB^ Spcl^ And, idc 

F1^ pyramidAttribsifiil 
to, 33 : ilteiTuitivA. Kbidn. 3| j 
rdemioa to* iii 
Curf^nB Ikdiavb. to 
Cui'LlL SuperrtiEtoQ amonif trib» 

, 

Cmx^a^ jApacne pointisg andt 
511 - care fot th« dnAd in, |ij 
CniBBOL Itytbalagy, 133 
CitBifiT, 319 

CuBifiTunnT. EgyptUn niigton 
and, 300, jog 

Egyptian rulna of 
bU4A mni^red wiib taA^ m, 
inblr of Eon and mmaa dAtu 
Willun, 195; E^-ptian. arODpbi> 
3dg 

Cbaudiak, EhtBbqb, to 4 
' C^unAKim ^ OF TUB tiDoa. 1* 
tha PytKmid TeKtAr 10; Bltcf- 
nitivB. Jd 

CoWTB nnCAV*tn«. Hcfenenct 

jii 

COHArtRAor, A nuijdcal. by Bed 
AgAitui ItaiDMA Ul, idi. 261 
COKVBFrT^ Tin Kocbubbiv, 
TeYnpk CTKtrtl to Quj»ii Ifmt- 
abtlwni. 148 

Coptic. The, idsA ot punlahmocil 
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hi Duat, Ua ; BfflOMwitits 
E^j ■ r<^u^Ujinc» bctwe*fi 
Sflniltic •ftil, ai; UagniH^e, 

Cor'rrr*^ to, loi 

Co^-Tot One o( tba WBtfti oi 
iVmcn-R« nl. u» ; Kdor-k*- 
ptAK toa wile frod ctold. mt, 

Co^^TS- fequtvsiarjit for dtutfun 

CwRi" <>f Tmifre. Snpttm# 

Itifaimiil d ^fypt. 1 9i 

CttAATiost MYTHS:, KfliAin» to, 

CekMi. My-tUi ; nii™a« to, 

Tm*. Ql al 4 S 

tfca prtwatsiea with, j 8 j: 

tit* molt liicttd of MiiiTiak, 

CwcoDii^ Tub. WurtWp oi, 

; Uiv uicjirnAtum -cii 
eod Sflbet. 1^9: vl 

3 to: fta, OiiTB 
Hnotiofi oi, J 90 : ^ protoLtof 
of Hxyr^r * 90 1 snili 

*90 j VwJd tttcrcA* s*?^ ?c>6; 
buHod CD toe Kitrtntsniaii 
LAbyrtoto. ^: etotre d 
itmwp. 190 1 ciait eJ+ a^i i 
StAbD »dd. >90 

Cucrtini. Wflin. Stewii cm 
Bffvi^iiio moaummls, a 

Cy^TUVS, Wotahip Dl,H.nllpU liWli 
iJo 


OAc-a'XAa. Selid d. »# the 
mciOii, 74 

Dad-if-«a« Second pyratoid 
credited to. aS 

DAu'wtru. rajcid d Seaiiattf 
At. a6 

DAitAt. Cwt«ik myth d, 105 

DABWLHi ABnsiiiH to, Ifrp 

Davih, Mmimneiiti And tcsplea 
tecoYvr^ hf, i$o 

Daad, Tub, The Indent « 
Ati4bi4 oet sog: Efjrpfttuji 
Tispfict for, 13 *; a pme « 
drati^hti with a^. ; 

ntatred to iUaUow fpovto m 


pn--d7auiiiii£ 3'* * 

Iftm d to*, tn 3i| 

Oba-th. DMiinAtimi d tbe aona 
diet. *55, , , 

OficnBie Of Ciwow. Stria- In- 
Kribed in hiwBgi/p'bic, DftUto- 
tk^ B4d <treelt toim. 

Hero of inB^jad tale, 

ii>3-*Qa 

Du A-Rt-BA 'WAB'b Airtll, 

• to* Northern Cwfont ' j the 
OAHt* or toe totnple ernctid to 
Qtijetto HAla4]*pfl]l. =4tf 
DBlR’iMBTO^rm-DK Rch^Knii 
tolH of PlutBidv 4 ; lejtetid of 
u raktod to, 
limit l ot 

Peett* Beekcbnb^ eraunide d 
the bichcn-dowtc *57 
PBmiB. NAiirt; fiontid oveip 

*33 ; ^«Fr* : evi4v«t ftma 

AmmiBtk iS7 ; 

Nfrto AnwrkWH ato ; Efyp- 
tittui frofl frotn faigott^ for 
thflil oitivn/ajj; wnf ud 
ninrtrthirk 3^: Ai*i*tto, 

Bee, AJdoul, s^i ; the lioo 
LdenUiAl iwto mUr* *9* : 
heedM. to tbe onttermrld, aga 
Db'loe. ^^erofico to^ 36 
DU-*?a. Tmb, Dwerip^ ol*« 1 
{■jj m twBmiw d toe* 9|. *£4 ; 
UlifBii erErmon to the+ : 
BAAt, fodLlfH of, iAi: rofcr- 
once to, ISP. 191 j wirbetwwa 
Upper utd. Mo^aAj; 

ioxrvhJp Dt Anhtoreih to. *7* t 
KnahnnS chid oeiitw d wor¬ 
ship IQ toe^ lio ; luuan of Urn 
bon, xqi 

Db'hbit^kl Fii^ci to in]rfiterioi» 
ctoi, 58 ; myth n i 
d. 111 

God* ». hm ; 

Ydent, QmL iw»; ««« d 
IhDH ptwaud by, S6i- 269 
Psiioif » SlutKCB. Tdmtl-ofiltol 
And ilM, 3*3 

Dah-oT'ic^ Reprwent* vnJw 
dmltfcl d Salto portod, iljp 
Eito ► pApwei. sia, tig. 1^5 

Duvr fiquiTHlafltA, Udy-iBU or 
Kwpd, Aj - ftlih itof d toe 
First Dynuty^ 61 

1 J 7 
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Trm of Oiidi mi, 
p I templf lUtNirnt i 6 x 
mmrn mi, 

ur mm Wurr A moa^ 
#ter ; (jmtrctor of Odrit, nq 
Di'atta. li^qdvi^leirt B*it or Bti- 
hutli, 

Pt'nOi. Stwy nlAtiM] bTp nil 
Pi-Op^Om-tiiL TaJ# nilqt^ ti7, ri ; 
Om ihm Apii^ j 5+ f the 
tod. jqo; hU tottratnt tf 
CAti; 

Pi -d^ Sctdri mud . 1107 

Dr^'Kl-Lt^, PAMVAr 
Hqw 71, 73 
DtmtoTom o-r tfim 
P ri-rPTf Hllfl It 57 

0m?«Tt Srarcfi- Thoth tb* 
pi<nQnkfi»tiaEi of t|»>, 

PtVTNB WTrt* Aimea rtpimiiti^ 
b y 1. joo 

DTvnfrTTW. Of Rtnit *57; Ql 
by Hcro- 

dotM wbth thon ij£ 

3P|' tiVTOrit* jf* 

Doo. Tnm_ Wonhfji of, 
beM bi himo&r, 5^ : caobu^ 
rtf ^ih lb# Inckib iq* 

Do^tA* A dty of ZmklcBSm, 4|$ 
UuM EirtA^itm, 

D'OTimmv PAFVmt^s TlfJt, *74 ; 
timniOatfd tiMtodly. 774; 
ovnof, Soty Mcr«nptiLb (Sefy 
n I , moTA ihAD ihm thouutn! 
Y^im citd ; hEm dt IbB Btory iii 
BitrtD, 274 

kiltutUlAit 'wifh Berrf, 
lit 

tHiACrtiittT*. Setnc BnrL Nefa-km. 

Ptih pUy rt tfil 

DaHAms, Ttw fndi And* ;yj 
PU^A AK& SEf. AlimtadvH^ jqi 
PpVi- AI;^ of ihf dud, ai ; 
mlCTTiKvta, 104. toft, nt, iji, 
idf. tyi ^ bdlevad to 
fonnod rtf liodif oF OvfHi. 114 ‘ 
dfocrtpflop of. r td; OiJrlo 
Icmmm tbroyfb tbe* i 17, * fa - 
fbr VdtkM) OpJ th», 173 ; fodl 
pKfidiliB ovrr tlw. ud ; Ftnb 
tod tbo d^md |q 1*4 
Oc-Air^i A god t>l ths Ow. ii j 
I3I 


PwAun IP THit IfmwpTi Bo^t. 

HmI i^/ iAp sod thv. 111 
rhrPOTT. ^tb. t?: B«* ^ 

P#*J rrdwd iTurlng FiitL 
i-S - "Fiftli tod 9 imtK foj 
Pwmoft bttrfffd dnrim# nut, 
« ■ pytmfTijd durfnf Tbifd. U | 
pyTRfnMAl BiTh^Klure fi^ 
f oimh to Twi3ltb. J4 ; Art of 
paiimmiftcAtjpa b Twonty-dnl* 
77; tonpip Elf Fiftibnttb. 
71 * 30 - dot# tjt Twfllith, 

1 c ; dhnMiXn Of dyEiAitfai^ t«i 
EUgbfHoth, 41; Tkirri, 4*; 
mrthfp ol S«t In Twwtr 
•ownd, iof I fcLnf d tba 
FJ^wittb, tifj feint of fki 
Vint. TTII Twmty-slKlk. Ml; 

cJ tli9 5Wnnd^ isf. 
fttlTv fofiT^^ 6 o»k ikM l>w 
m ^ixtb. in vopiB Id Suomd^ 
And pfoyiAldv Tint. 111; 
Thobu Hbc«niim Id wofiit 
fr o m EighteEoth t* Twittat^"- 
■econd, nm; prf«ti of sfi 
■t Hdiopcdlo dnrtnjt Fiftb. J JJ ; 
Sl:cili, loumbi diitatf 

from Frtiirrlt tjy : Am^u. 
dmty of E^pt fn I'lftli, ijy: 
tempi* bflih In hoortiLF cf 
Arufn, dunnj? TwoUth r ; 
iTiilitmfyioOocaaeBof E^tMith. 
tfOp Swttd. 144; Ttntnty^ 
jKond. i4d; Third, fji. t!4; 
TwreJltfa, ip ; Asqet bod tens- 
httllf in EiRhtfmih, r?d; 
Tlirtban moMifcliy At bqdBtrbg 
of fjy; fupvftti 

O# EiKhiri^ntb. iyr ; iutedp- 
tboi beloDirin^ti^ plfit, FcHirlt, 
Fifth* Sixth, i| 7 h iJti tjti«. 
tottm, of tbo TwHfth. llj: 
pBpyrl of tho Elghimifh mn;] 
Tm^nlydtnt. 1I1 ; 0^iT«ii 
dfAloct irvtiM to TwHitv+ftltb. 
1I4 ; EfltyptfcMt By^trtn of 
writing rn SjTb nndor ih* 
Eighirmth. r^ ; Ki eroglf pliio 
eJEArmrier In iOKrirttlnfii of 
riTAt ; pimctfcaliy nnajtflfod 
from Foytlti, 115, rid' Bo* 
BIS lie form fli ttrinf b Turrotj- 
11 $ I Ving ofTifMol fth .rm; 

UEe 0 l TwEilih, 131 ; ibm Mill 
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ol rrlirii'!^! daring 

Fifth. KM, 30S i taJa af iJw 
N'wtetnib, 3i+; ifwy ot tha 
Efgbrnntf). 13* i Pfios# ot 
■□ppa'i fCiHlIioD ip Efshcoflflth. 

* 40 ; BmI kpewii to tbo 

r^SUurtcwib. «7 : 
titSe DO imcrlpiBiw 
EiKhteci^th uld hiHiittentlii 

4;5i C“lt oI Apii 

SwMid. *<4 3 tie Mlddl* 
Klnsdom iTom Ninth to Saw*- 
tdinth. it; ; New EntFiia 
Iran EigUtoAth to 
t hirty-Mt* 11 7 


E 

EaVLV P^TMfVAllQill id 

iKHly, ai 

EkjajK^D. Gxb. teiD. 

East. DweHinfi-hfluw i* 

* immei at pcrwcf camtaiafi 
ovn aU tbo. T5$> 

EASn!K»f, BiAtei 1 

♦Eatw or tit» DkaOh* AMOtt 

tOA 

£i3V"i 5- SJirina at iiwu lit, ItJ; 
rc^ctettce to. 9^ 9J* 

Hcrri^v m thvtoitioi;^ ^ etam* 
Od BaaJ tn of. 377 ; t4niiil« 
id Kdtqs l^tj- 

Ktl>7BJit»lp DAVftt, |3# 

H'ltfVT. Ancieot. 1 ; Upptif. 11 
t^rnff *; reliflfilk 3 - 5. 4 ; 
gt>d» of, 4; dwisIlcTf in, 

< I «Aily BTiive# tn, 6 ; tateminn 
in it\i^ixa af, 6, ^ tl i tottmic 
Odra of divuutia ^ S 

A)A&dArda cd, ^; Inblo ifurrent 
in, 11 1 vortnin nninulj not 
tmtta [1I4 11 ; Msiimili vn^r- 

fl^ppcd in, 13 : amUm myifa 
d, 11; dividno into ^rtxvmtitt, 
17* thou^Sit ill. ip j 

l^mtit Tcrt fit, 34; 41^- 
34; dnon)rtkin 
Nil«VA!1eyIn Uppitf, 31 j nfigtn 
erf pecpp^F. M; dywix. 
noclctit Mitoty w. jj + dyii*J- 
dei, 35 i tnwBllitM o*. j7 J 
rapoilitsom *«it to, 3*, jpi 


Kuntuy cnnrlitineif -ofi 41 f 
■ wW fi1 ml liliOnO Dii 4-3 0 _ll9~ 

moiUt life all 4i i 

^ pvraoiioi And necrOF 

pdli* la UptMETi It i oativn 
rOOnafcliyr 43 i inviAftf* otn 
tiurae and OSJae). Unffeortntaon 
intOa4J; UediJ tptioiif thiou^b- 
Onti 43 ; ^QCEirnnrctAt 

At* ooTO. tlnpio twodneo of, 

45; tribcltA to, 45 4 
ttado in, 46: tboolc^aiw and 
bidioKr|it3ciii iot. j4; nyp t* 

■ PRily Grtdaai Iiifluep4« 
from, : wood in, 60 : khi^ 
Osij^ A; Ifody d Oddi 
iHoufl^ lo, 69; tomtw of 
Osiris In, 70 ^ conc*pti«) 
di tcwmtkrA b. 791 
mat 00m raotUfT of^ ti ; nor 
aivth lOaJ to pooplo Hi 
TbotlmiMlfingolpdf; iwnmiBwl 
to TbntbmjH hy HnrmAcHis. fid ; 
tiw Aua to wfyr 9+ • 
toricAi ton of, tro; wtcriiMi* 
wart oTp itij infi-wortiup iii, 
ijo; cstt of En In. iji ; 
fnlatly atibtoduseu Uw 
wotihip ol bKJtle in, tjo; 
vntuiri at Amon poworinl in, 

157 ; iwed in, 141 t 

dotolsitin ol A(U:(m'R4 in, 143 i 
vtiitnF* tymUd on crowm of. 
143; find of inediciJM In^ IM ; 
tomuie ta- 154 < inB-fjoda ol^ 
StotB nikjpoD at* tj;; 
TcB^eVAirinmn Lel. i| 3 ; new 
cult iacnidMCcil into. 110 ; 
o| Atnu mprctMi in,. ; 
nutoeoti of 4ini«ptv ifij t tcfo- 

S U of lintbor in CrppcT, tdh ; 
ivlnoB into likber und Lower 
170; wimdUp to fUpl to, lyi ^ 
fair wflTKn to, 176; lajiffiiiff* 
of* nativei of. Ipoj 

lyrk and ferfit p»Cjyi soj ^ 
tupttriority dl* to itocy^ 3 o 7 ^ 
(he flold^ o!. ill ; llwnia 4i» 
to* J17 ; AnnpoTj iikd Bitpti* 
in, 224 .; OitoBtoODiiou viiita. 
j|3^-2j0^ civtj wsa lit* i4p- 
MS I CuKO HiHabpp***t 

iijmDd to toi^ iptm^ 34^ i 

Mhfliw. wU* ^ Kto| ci. 44,ti t 

ti 9 
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TliaihioAi ni Kmg oi, i qq 
oqt^dJ di IbcpiOlil m jlU, 
imaletq mvd in^ t$x i ^kbaiiiv 
ongiiiAtccI ku ; lAiriU’ 

in, s 

lortiiMti^a 'm. 170 ' tot 

hiitfiricpl Idog df^ xAjt; tbQ 
eioo^diU « i^nrtjccinr ei* J50; 
wof^bip df th» cmt hu f ; 
not nctk in tnct, 197 ; ibi *rii 
wdTv to Auniczit, ^ti 

f’luua d 

t : imith 3 ; pantto^b^ 3 | 
63. i 9 c>. 14 ^ ^%7 i 
J. *5*5. 17s ; j, 

4 . 7. M- 18, St. 4a. 159 , aS 7 . 
704; Utmtnn^ iS;. t^, 
1 ^, t^. tp7; reltedota Uin, 
4 ; belitiiQT, 6 I injiauK;fiptx, 
7 ; tstikhmip in^ j * 

7 j ulDul-«rdT;q|Ln> Of, 9 ; it«- 
cOh te ■ idtsmic nfltdit 
(rf dfliticir *&; truisfonaiAtian 
o( ^0^, la j cdfic«pdaa oi ihs 
la j lortiiM ol idisiotii 
tyrtcn], 14 ■ UicolDn. *7 ; 

1^1 God^ Tt j Knainmi usd 
f^ptun t«li^a. ji ; Wei 
ist |>rnerTmban oi humu bodv, 

: fnmruv, aj : mumtoiA 
cstKEtu £7^ an; details of tomb 
/ntEtilurr, *.*, ji ^ 

digiUtT oonTctna dis the dad 
by OiH, p^top&ntum fof 

death, p ; orfsin^ 34 , 

35 : pH»t: Mojietbi^ na, if ; 
divtiil^ Qi hittDtj. jft ■ 174. 

t*m» 0# dattn^. j6: wiiat 
utlqor*, jt; dwriptioo (d 
rEiiaa* jy j tey ec» hinTMlTpItk 
wr11is|r, 17 : {impervitloiit o| 
antiqiutfeA. 3$ ; conixibutu^B^ 
la ^TcbMlfTC^. 3^ ; acchltmiu. 
40 ; fnoxiEifnpnt£, 40 : uodB ni 

IJifs, 44 ; doui&Itio 44 I 

trade, a^mlturoj - 

Law was trajdiUoDnl. 47 ; n- 
ilfioo paranmufll coiuidisratim 
4i ; tnveiLtiva toultr. 4-6 ; 
fKftttnta, 49^ 50; liUJutii^ 4g 
charaettf, to ; toe ot Jufftko, 
SI; purUwit. sa; dtrtifid 
■niw. S4; iNlito pF 

54 « inyatorti^ id ptiaUrati, 

14Q 


$6: Idn^ ejitofcd bmldiup ^ 
ptodeoaiora. 40; Diirtt texfa j 
CotnpEot* le^ftd of Oikia iwt 

Imnid la. 64; l*l» b«Luv«4 by^ 
9 i>; Sl Gtnxg^ an hero ci, S7 : 
Ttwnt thn child bonoDred by 
tbo« ^ faytli «lipH4 of 
thd niD aod mpoa, 90; Set 
la diiMpiit* with th*. lot ^ 
imubn ; |idia]r|jiuJj| uc folto 
to. TO|; C4:nihuloii of thtk 
ddtla' attfibata, lay ^ Mto 
dalmg with watfflraof tba tod, 
110 ^ ; myiteita of th* 

Cahdfi id, ta?; anrluliEif 
puoubmat vid Uie, 114 ^ 
Ida od tfmipcvaty pmiiihmcttt, 
vDtstty of mlm»d repcfUk ^34 ; 
dacttpttol wt ihdr havea^ 12$, 
13 ^ lai matHUd miod of tha, 
t^Ip Tcm. (Toa oI tot fp>dia£ ; 
day diviikd Into thiw parti 
by, ij4t afaraba. tjyj abiU 
ul maauiaE^toje of aiitomita, 
14a ; czoative dMtia, 144 , pn- 
dpualk. Ip- tbc rayd Um,^ 
157- art, Ido. jti-jio: Aua 
ciui lallad to appal lo 
1G1 : mcHxn aad Iba, 164, ibiij 
ICathor sad the, 168. [69; 
Hapt^ aa of aXsa Xile, in 
dou nlaliomdup to tha^ tjo; 
bartal caitm^uiUw, 174 - 
4f9Ka t itaw-hiirai worn by iU, 
174 ; fniaof fodi oi poatbeon^ 
z8o; lan^ito^- tflj ; lan^iua^a 
divida into prtwrariTo ttaaa. 
Old. lilJddla. aad Tjit* j Coplie 
la Klal l«isguAs« twk. 

rl|, 1^4 : aodmt lyatcm od 
wtitinf 01 tialiv^ otliiiji. 184, 

. br il^phfirnWnt m 
K^tta Slo&fi alp^bai od tot 
diaeovered^ t 1 t 6 ; 
htItU, ihfl istcnocatuiii bevi^ 
raga of the, 196* rcaMt lof 
the dead, by aji; Gktmptt- 
nlta dnpa the, *40 ; coDlrot 
iTVrtr Etativo dtiUM ainwl at by^ 
a5J ^ fliedLdna. 168; wtird 
'akhmy^ and, 169: 
go^; fioxaiion P 4 the witmh 
wMjm 01, aya ; ifhovt; cJmnn 
affiEut, a/i I tttEologtol huow 
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orf^ t«winl ^flthrr 
Dsw CsaitiintiAa to, 

Ambc \xmwis 4 bf, a|6- 
i&a; idm, ; 

tnnvmigiraiiion of voiik btllevN 
b7* yw : TwiUnbit oi th* fod*. 
jiO; *rl; tbu Ttoitn, tiie 
&it gr«at pod^id of, jia * atU 

jiDp 

jM: utirtx <t ih* &a 3 te pcrbCp 
1^10; jtwdlErtj df^litie jx9« 
fuintinc of period, jrzo: 

j&ttiitii. fidfutitioed by 
inJ tulWcreJtiimiai. jro, 
E-oiTF-Toi/OKjist;*. Work* 

^ - on tctfuciuin, R i Df ^ 
Walls* I; hm^yphlc 

dochbed by* li; dynamic 
dJmSotH iJi<C 35 ^ ^^1^ 

oC bcmv«n aot bdie"i^ in by, 
^j ; Eg^ypciui cnosk 
Ji* a d^iodinl idfnt o< rdl^on 
by» t sa ; kno-«mibSp OAfated 
M * Mt i97 

ET&mrKiJtTW Wiiianf, Refcrencfl 
19 ; baii«4 erf fltfidjU ofp 
4J : luiiffii of. t JJJ; ABoet bad 
toni|i|q ouM IBh 10^ IbebmB 
BkOBoniby at heyt nntrtg : <d tba, 
f$j: saOTrui oi. 171 l biarntic 
pmpfn « tbfl. IRJ: Eiryptao 
iy*i 4 i(Q of wnbog qBdcrtbe, 1^4 
City of; alter- 
a&tSve, Aho. tfa, rsi, tH^ * 5 S^ 
iSd 

Myateriffa, 

EL^Bu'sia. CftlcWobmu con* 
mtb. SS j myitenes oi* 

tJt 

ELryaerrii thritasTY, T|ip 114 

EI-^Kab. Pahcirlr pt^ticeo!^ tso 

Ei^^^irxu. RdtarotJ* to^ 

EjtBKDQJlREAA. 01 byg^ft I'^enia, 

Ejmu^ EqtthnJtml^ Nnr 

Kiii|dotiiv J7 ; faiefonce to. jb; 
tcTn|^rle 4 mSldbig atkd. i^- 

d^ Taurt aoC 

EaicHjJirTiiJLjrtA Thfl wu ol^ 
iiy-JtS 

EfCQLiOfto, lotion lamt ob ^7 
Eqmymiexilr ' Cooi 

peuiiE* ^ thB OodA,' 


Rcforvoc? to, 5y, tI* 

'EtIMKtTT EifKftLAmSO- 

Tltlf pvm ta OtiFa, 79 
ETfliOPti- Abo, qncfifi of. dd 
E-fniHo'n^AK'e. Religion b 
EfypI and tb*. 159 ; orSgliLp 
HatW <ri. ri&5 : PEmraob Ouirf' 
toorei jwoi a. Kiwt 

Nubia iiosL J13; tba mafic 
of die. $i$; Horu b fui** 
at HlbbTjdaiw aid; Se^Sand* 
and the, 3i3 

Eu-OQ 1C'V4- StElCTCnt of, M 
'typTw. loa 

Etj-oax^ufi OF Ot'nm Attfo.- 
i ih£ Apia Bfacla oinl, 

3A6 

Ec-rlTRaVBS, Rffjefrnco lO| 17? 
%.vR*a^n. Wojabip of Ijrfa g«atly 
in Wnetem, $4 * ffnU cd mietli^ 
«vitli, tij 

EcmVra'AK-*. Egjrpt opened to, 
37p : bd^t ofp JO 

IvTL UKlt Thu, S«1 a*. 5 »o. 9 ^ 
ExFK.uii or DtnoNf. Tide 
pven to god KllOiasu. IJS-ISO 
“Evi CMT Hatbof Mk liki 

179 

F 

FarVitj-. Ffecnb aodp lyf 
Fav-pH, Tn*P Tempi b on tho 
border Ot tt», JJ; Ktokodilo- 
pofb in ihiT, 190 
Frw'juB'Wolf, 131 
Fihld of FUani. Ejsjtiivalcm, 
SokliDt Aanip n 5 : fbvbh H* lla 
Df, 11 $ ; diyidnd &ftn4 rtftniii 
of, no 

Flblo or TtiM Gaanr Go». Qtirii 
j In 117 

Fifth Dritasifif. Period of tbe, 
ly ; £g^-ptiaii piinliic^ifl and, 
19; pnetia of ^ ami i h . 
Aiaea, daily of Egypt MU 137 1 
UucriptsooabilaofMi^ol, 1*3 : 
Ume wDi of E^^didet rdgnod 
durkng^ 304, eof 

Fio-t*as-«. T. Wan; airrployttlby 
Hiu b Ida comtnracy a^iiiut 
Eameia lU, 161 , tmed by 
nttereci m Midiil* Aja, 1*3- 
j. CiMYr Due lonod in tba Higb- 

I Umli^ a 63 

H* 
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Ctrt^ 




mpTi;^ iascnljcd tiy, 73 
Ttmr CiLrAta 4 trp. fbjJmiice 
fSJ>i 56 

Fi^st miiksir. E£fmn» t». 

IS; Ptaajiujbi bun^ 

^ ; filth kinif ixi ibt, 63 ; ccnti^ 
or Oiiiit^wonbip «csifc»l at 
Abyd^ lit <Lb«, fkf 

in ¥0|;iifi la, 113 j ui*crip+ 
txfta. bdo^ng to, 14 
y?ra|{J}rpluc tbanutef mift mill 
tint in tiucTiiitlon ot^ 1^5 |S4 
' Fimt ur Auih/ tjUp 

of priot M Tkiobcf^ |t 
FtSUKii, EDCbnntmcDt of^ 166 
rLAHm aFTMRSutf. H 

itn iGidiYidLuJ^ 6 

FooutK DifiTAfiv* l^ifcnil^^ 
ttn^tvze uijd, ^: wrabi 
4abn| fmm, |mra)d is T^^rptiad 
iomlbo^ lu I icdcripUonm iu 
Qii 1S3 ; nfmsn to. 

tss- m 

Fiml^cs. Scaidj »p«it{tiDn to 

Egypt. 

pBAika. pKonsaom. On mytb of 

0*mip TO: Outiu 73, 7J, 

; tbo woHcft oJ^ Sij 
FxMiicK. Ait, JtJ 
FtnroM Litk, 170 


EBlirretK* lo. |4> IS 

n<f ^ 


Gaui- Woi^ip oI liiiVod fAlte 
luyitlc of, S4 

GAtMLLB^ LaICI 0 f TUB- Ffcultll 
aad Kkiscnophii igbt at, ^43- 

Cs». OfEipHaiof ShamndTefiigl, 
14 : nan af IM grvac fod« at 
13 <iJop 43 a, 14: nquivaJeui, 

K/ottOi, 65 ' (athfif nl ftsnu 
thft S4; of Ni-pbUiyi, 

; ud 0| Svtp 0^ I 5 «kn Kod, 
I 4 S; mfAtwic^ to. ijip ifiie, 
l/jp ill ; thp earth-gi^ 746; 
inuitiiiiy DtAfic and, :^T4 
G’a-miv'HA. Rr(rrcii;to ta, laj 
GiifUjj. Book of, i|3 
GaK'ii- Godi Uhmlh npon m.\ 
i(a ; r^nlvalnt, l>Rnoa&, 
CawAiiious. Apia oniclw and, iifi 
Ji 3 


eliATro 


Ovis^i Tiw Egyptian j 
Aiainut, 77 j 

F«*t rFyfaEnfi] iJtbctcqf 
«f, 7$; Khain vntombed in 
Kcond pyramid of, 2% : rnlist- 
vazt to^ r $7 - tbo ' Sj^liui ^ at, 
tbo. 791 

CiiOB'Tica^ Edeimcc to lii4, i jt 

Ceiia or niM Ectttu^i. Quoia- 

tioD froni^ B 

GwDUf-aa. Im and X«pbtby«, 
twLQp 146; Hitboiv of Icm, 
346: Nut, thfl ^ 4 y^ 24^ i 
Tetout,^ *46^ Sntib. goddcaa 
oi SalN, 34A : Sc 2 k tba ai^OTpiqq^ 
34^ 

The, ot Amaatlp 20^ : thp 
iituuntobito Uwof, 311 - tb* eiim, 
ud Blt4d, ii$ • Amirn-Ba^a 
Cmirt 111 fbu of th«, 246; 
Anin-n^Ra Idu^ of Ui«, i4!S^ 
{JtiMfl Aa hmrti. and tbn^ 346. 
347 ; ftttuxD of, to thfr knd of 
Punt, J47 • «mdsaol th*H tfd; 
tbo KCdtrt of ttmir oamci. 2m ; 
animal form ol many of tbc, 
771; proaidvd svty fanain 


snrtc^ of tinw, jjt ; fomigu, 
uulutlcm £n Egyptian pantiui!^. 
37$ I mnndiaali longbt thovt 
wbfi ruled tiifl ayo; Egyp- 

tniHJ furniKbad wiLb uwfp a/di 
bonwad^ua BaaJ, AahUfUtb: 
AntbaL Refhpu.and IbngcMtiJi^ 

Qet«lu 37 ll; ibe gnatmt. But 
; Semitic and Alrican in- 
flucaco on idoaa ngiiriiisu 
Egyptian, of 

idojitifinl by fferodotui witb 
thofia Qt GroooUr joj ; Twiii^l 
Ed Lbn. jis 

GousJtfl Asa* Work by Apulcfnt, 

"Cistjpriw One, Turn/ fUlbar 
teigiutod* t 5 i; In tbo poutli, 
l^y ol Taka, m Ibe wiMt Lady 
of Salt, 164 

Ooobwiif. Eitieminv to. 34JI 
Ga«CQ-JinuAM ScHooti, jii 

5*^*' to, lit 

GauArCon. SetrZaak^r 
GaaAt Rrvia. Rdui^nca to, SS 
Gixat SJtaa* ^ijmlifit^atJon ■ dia- 
tiactiTe till* ci [mm, jj 





glossary 

ol prtidit. 

cnit, 

MLiwry oh 57 ; 

vktn, 4^ I iuwi€ 3 wsS(i 
o ; «ttlt of Urt ia. lu. M . 
CxutJt^ Kili^potw tjdei of Flu- 
tajxb, 4; diwm ^ «4Jbm 

to provtiico* ol iig¥pt, ; 
c^lic;« ol thfl puitLi^a, 
dfiuu i nwla«r Jfirmit lo J 
UikAn , N*uc»fi** Mate* ol, 
40 : eafly trAvtiian <* 

54; Aou liie lidjopojii ai Um 
54 ' le^ijCioai myituusiT * 
lUtful qf Own* *a B'«** 
mien. 64 ; nletmee to 
ot U«niBU» mii Fettepl«Mi 
7J- invib ol tl» 

97; o< Tbota* 1^ 

AkmailcuA, 10^ ^ ^;«ira 3 O 0 iifc¥, 
Ii]ttt 4 klqry, 1*1; onKl* »* 
JuutlwAJnaaafl, wal.. : 

tdE^nU^iH^ Hfciaor wlOi Apti^o- 
dtto, i6€ I ti^niu ooiapAreu 
wiiki iii!f 4 d® by, pita^ 

tlwLka. 14^; 1 ^ 4 -* ^^ 5 * 

1^: klsAei. 

(lA^cd liilil, 
mytci, ajj ; Btory m, 
GairfiiiLi. 1-. U.. ki 4 
CUAtAKAAA. HAiwtaua Xi* Kkiia 
iEUi] 4 UU oif XA 


Ha-uii. 1 . Pliw*: |£«iioI. jSi 
dun dilpAZtb*il wilb UK 
ctAAAd OQ ttiQ way to, los; 
thf M^ytk tAlmoi^ to In 

ttJt i*i'poi FM, Wl : IWK* t** 
!TC; tiiff neb tamo ia^ ; 
tboMfuLUy*1 ba4 ilaedi lAn u 
a, Gfcok daty ; aitnuui;^ oIh 
W3ib«i] b^ Ujccki tu »U4pQi 

a *7 

HAfiT. Gwlt|iBi«ii. 301 

Haul olt AuoAJUie*. Ptmaiisb 
Oii4iiuirci bx 

HAMiTka. iKimlKiPaili iiom 
Arabiii tfami^bl lu tx« 14 

HAK if lc. u; dyiMbiti-: 

LgyptLAiu Hid to Lkv II 

liu4 Ml IIAU. Otad* ot JupitBt- 
^mrrttifi. nad, 14^ 


and index 

ji*f, A tJMSHi Wl. *pi»iafc4 
W l»*jtod, Jft 4 
HaVL T*w ap*-bfiwled, 

lutitfld OP cnaopii^ jae*# Ji; 
tkcif at Ulo loae buptn ot UonAi 
^ ' god oi i4ie NUaj 151 i. ^ 
E^utuiti pnaUKon ; ideDUi™ 
Stti Otuia, iCi^i; oOWtiMi witb 
papynpi Mid tiatna fiLAJjita, 
iTC ‘ tesxiyal beld ut boapuf 
at* IstSialc ODflSpMaiotfci 

of; byenn to, 171 

Ajtufu brtffpj ion oJ, 

}OJ 

ILkM^alAO-Hra. Greek ump ffif 
yoEu* tue Eldae, 
HAn'rOC^AA-i^. Equiy^ian^ 
Horoi tbs Cbild. ot Oauu 
Mad ii», fl9 ._ * , . 

lUauLA Fap\su^ ram. «*. M* i 
caatBins jnuiy tpdii nou 
ctinrmAr . x - . 

Hjk'iitCPM Wonliip Of* iSp x*!- 
ite: m Fyraiid T*iti ot 
iJpia aad Ittn, il ; Mat uitfiiu^ 
iloU witlx t4ii i™i 4 e oi* fti 
MaiijprUA. 147 3 fweroa£fc to. 

S 46 . 173- myUwlii^ 

Ida; fcaam de^ 

i£xtPtuia ol, idle t04 j pfittioQ 
tUaty of Jov*, lOS, 140 ; taytU 
td IOl imd* i^i6S: mtODOCi- 
tioQ Iwav^ ul# tAU piunUi 
oi ThPtli, i*e ; idcntbtffll wtUi 
tb« »Uf ^ept Apbeodiu by 
tbd Greaki^ lOSp pceio^- 

bcatioa ol ttw ttuuiir pTm«.>pl% 

109 i AaJilocotb kiJfaitUKd 
178 1 yiittali idcptiiud W 4 tta« 
goaOea H*(|t Itjcnblaiid 
wiLOuapI^ Iba Jy 5 3 

ivemaor* KscetEd to, J94 p Lady 
ei UK Uaa 4 jtwojl 4 , *> * 0 *; 
ld&nti&«d wiia Aoniodit*, joo 1 
1 ^ coaiawL wilbi. 
lU'trtPftA. Ilw too. w; 

Ut* Lfoomed P^fuac* mw tiiS^ 


-i-i8t J-ay ^ . 

Hat>i'u. Hm Pnace» <*1 Al**u. 

|lAl)Ui’it[Tt ffliual* coaalwjiwt 
01 (in ttaiOf 

H AT -suw nuT- rii* *wty ol tiio 

bUUI ol, i 4 J'i+“ : 

JU 
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BQij AaLnra. 

i 4 j ; body ol, fiUhjGiHd oy 
j* 7 ; Hrkt impHrti 
brnfttb «f lifr to, 349 ; birtb 
34! : trorptr cmi^ tp, 14# ; 
dii^l^ticd to mill ovct Egypt, 
etc., t46 : B «9 &fid. tSi 
H*u. Oiim fnpplft wltb 

vcrpo^t, 117 

HMALtn. Odo of mppeiln- 

HbMf ^Co4 Qd Usht MdJ 

tfeaftAW. Effmoci!- to tbo^ ji, 

^5Jp t oampuuati of Egyp- 
Ut^ratnro 187 
Hi'cAT-a- Cmk goddM j godv 
dcsB of tbo low4f world ; 
godd^ of lertinty^ xtc, 176 
Hm^v APTD He^hiit* pej^ 

touifyinfl fin, ti 
HMM'tm. Night ot, « 

Hxkt, tp^-htfwrW toddm. 
wift of IChnoinD : a fonn of 
ijs ‘ il» fKldJcs of 
Irirth ; fUla Uh! body o| Hat- 
■boptut wifJi tb* breitli of Liie, 
S 47 

Hii.-i-o^ro3L-iA=, hflints of crat 
lodi at, [4; dlmnctcsfiEtia of 
lodA at, jd ; Eodi reco^pdttd 
pneita of. Id* ^tf of 
pinti ftilljqg at, 17: tUtfi 
hxml god ot, 17; pnat'a title 
at, cjj equlryalcnt. On, 14; 
Anubif hiaod with Hmns, at, 
10$, io$; woiatup of Ma 
tmlnd Id* tp : prlesu cd, 59, 
IJJ ^ ehgloarioM god of* t jj - 
tetnpte n^kmiJt* m : nrfoti^poe 
to+ t JO ; ODO <A iSm cantM of 
Ameo-Ha at. 143- Aten fine 
wpnbipfwd in oeighbou^umd 
Jf? S Ates'a L^t talngr, 
t60 ^ Hathot of, 1:69; 
tJT?o of Net at. 174; cluuiitxt 
Id, oUled tbe Pldw-roon^ 700; 
Icrbarcrcq, tlit Kmg-pnm of' 
340 ; rrooid hf the ciiirau ol 
Irrharrrem in tmnple ai^ ; 
itooc* aa iiKorponiiob^ of Lho 
■tin-fod fit, igo - worship fif tik* 
hiiU MeuD^'li at, 3 M ; hoep 
ifpt in toinpl# at. 291 : the 
snuiciLt tm ia the *Cjt4l 

^ 4 f 


MmU * of. 49S; the obciiik of. 

ji( 

ftcCENiuoir. A 
veniem of the BwA e/ M# Dm(L 

lfi'jj<ia, Rhea, wife o<* Ci: 

oc|blinJpTLt, Ra, ^ 

H m t i„ RfdentKe to, ti$ 
ttBL-ptM'rc^ Supremacy, perfot) 
of. J 5 i Giweh mTstedee, jae-. 

57; myth, 77 

HaN-gx-wt-aur. PeaiijLat. lays hli 
c«aa bciorr the Lord Stawatt 
Hemitensa at, 320-334 

£>.aea£tt of Salt 
Qmntry tradae with. im 
liaxaK-es.ai'trL East wind calhsd. 
1*0 

Hitif^aii^xt. DweUam in heaven,, 
*36 

flaN'Ui Se^^boat ksowti a«* 
MS 

lEa^^ Goddw, Jiientifiod with 
Kathor^ 255 

Hie Referem^ to. 176 

Haa-aa-Lg^lF'ctr-ia. £d, 

169 

Hea'MK Gmit natna kn Tboth, 
108 

finawrraQa CoLLacitoaf. At Sc. 
Ftlcrsbiirg. 19* 

Haa-uoi^'tKfii. GodntM lUt^ 
Tfimt wotthlpp«4 at> ^ 4 : on# 
ol thd cantOH of ai, 

t4j 

Haa-uot^Ct^la. Seat of wonhip 
d Thfllii. 106; OfliUVOcct, 
Hlifiimnnu, iii ; one of fbfl 
cenirea of Amen-Ea al, llagom, 
*43 ■ ttfcrance to, 176 ■ wot 
vhip of the l?uwi d Afrndrf hi 
$BS : <niU of tha ihk at+ 095, 

Htl 4 D DT.U 9 , J4, JJ, 

MS, l^^, JJ7, aK». 3^, 

jw. joj 

tigaO^xiDa. D«f flaUloD of txTtam 
tuktioroa bafDd a», »i, jeu, 
HaB^U'|ia'HOD’'in. 

HWIM, (4 ; W 3 W dJCUHT 

Sat^ Sd^ pTtDdpiil ilinfin of, 
86; ftpiT»ntsd force ol pjond 
wlaBt that of evil, t/; rmUvaf 
olp ioQ - iwfomujA to, 1 )o 
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HgA'D-TA-tA*F. S<ni ol ClieQpftr 
Hi; jd'j=rciu» iji i ^ 

giei^t )wmns« 
valfrflt, Hosijodefp 201 
Hn-KP'n. Equlviikiil*, Udy-iti^ 

Dt D«i, filtb luiii of ii» F±rtt 
Dyiubity^ NI 

tlKT'fl > T bttUl to p!s 

ttwl by Amefl'bBtcp^ i S9 
Hrr - Rjsshp. Etahpu't 
Motre 0< WMbip At a BO 

III ■ All ^AC-oK'pot -IB. X 1 a;» luao 

oj aI. 6j 

Har-foc'MAr-kA^ l-eTH-birtep a 
sp^eAd E^ptiuk iL|a 

iLpTOPOTAHOAf TSlt- ?f 

Bg: wai^hip oi, m 
Egypt, ist: 

tJU«. 194 ; tbo moofittf ouioct 
Ammml, ^94 

Hob'ntl, a deity d lb<r BiiciiEnt 
M^ym, 45^ i (iqi 4 jvxlAiit« Kui. Bg 
HoJi^r or Jiouis,. 

Holy Place, 61 

Hol^MK^HOD''Ti, AitATDAtJvOj, 

Horiii 9B- bli in?T«lup|ieiii 

Alluded ID Wl «4 HdJQ, 01 
HoE-uiv'ef> Ottierw™ i 'Jt' 
tBtA-v(. ■ Bond JtUuiio. rol, 
Ho]io«coi^E 4 . CMtuxg ot by 
l^ypiLUd. J 75 . a/i 
Hobba-Bh t1« d tiL wiir of, oy 
Ecypikiu, 

HoiTitp. SicTBa «yB Ee|isT«iiti' 
tivA ot 7 ^ depleted bead 
d liJtwiL 11: oua ol tbn itrtlt 
^ at Htibofiobi. 14 i aibfi 
d, x6 s chid oJ compofLyp 
17 I wmdppwj la M puma*, 
ig; RuuuJpsutioa fit 4 
b^da d tbe Xouj bdsu di ce 
CAUDpic jart, ; luiwk’'wnpiUt|f 
d* 14 : oiEdJitine pmit npr*^ 
■entii. $4 7 lidTTiA tbe Chiid» 
■On d oquiYaJast HurpO' 

fSYtcAL 60; ^MW* bfctlU wilb 
&rL ?o; THmwttea beUcl* 
aid, 79: rtiang by fcoqnoa, 
Blj hii beauty, li; confuKd 
in the b^d ivith Hotwb tbe 
EltlflT. gk, 93; DrittiiiaHy n 
CklA ijidStd. tba 
ini)|{id di«l£^ 92; Honu the 


Cl^iM reprnPfitiMJ tb« rlBSZVi 
iup. 9^; tyw of p^umetwD,, 
ftid tJ 


as ; ababft»d the uttnbulw d 
■11 otber Hnnii-Spdf, gd; eyw 
ei 97 ' telartace ts^ : 
ditld«m ot 1*1 i ^ 

Tnrit itba »wj, 214 ; ibe aOD 
Qi toiLbAii (ihm anfrtisit tM. 
*17: tiw tmi ol TripUt ftbi 
pnDC«L ^*41 ^ 

NtiUia aid, * 13, 114 ; Wjng d 
tbn KegfM apdi aidi ih tb* 
ccort of » 4 ft l oP* ol 

the moto ii£tp«lMl unubte, the 

Eye d> fdj. : Sebek, tbe 

k^per and protector d diiuL 
rSg; the lion iderttifled ^Ih, 
jgl I the fd^P pacred tOk *96; 
the twf teittf* Irofli tbe cup d 
a iotuA, 399; tda&lified with 
Apolle, |Dj, joe : tbe Dotd fth* 
Creak ItjfpocraSeil one ol the 
b«t Jovitd Hffyptiais • 

4hiV, npr-Dpatited m a 

5 P«: the teaipU ol* at 
yio 

|foa''vB -mm Elpee* Wmtiipjiod 

m Egj'Pt ; eqelY^catp Hem i 
bciirvvd to b« tho m; d Otfb 
aod : reparitad aa iec* 

d baavBO * Harnoacbie d tba 
Crecka, S4; one d tlie €hitA 
lonea d the atin-jrod lU : per- 
KHmlitiea; vwhip ; memu- 
memt to. If : in d Keru- 
Behodeti, wvtsed war agtmut 
Set. €6^; wii» 

B 4 , lO; coutumea to be vie- 
torioii*; at Tkdi^ takea the 
forei d iiem lion* go; Honta 
the Child and, codfiiw; tUI^ 
fenrnt vmtDm of the mytbp gu 
• ioUeiwYia d. gj ; itoty ot 
■aD-wr*kim?«i amalgautated 
with Irgeqo d, 9s ;: Meotiatod 
with Set, 90 i eombaia Sd, 
ic»; Tdeicoce to* toOt 107* 
ISS. iSS. 1^- 
I&4, 174^ tyd; so ■?/ w 
DruiJ, ng: ibe eya of* u;; 
hdcA On&ii, ixB j itcenniiaiL 

fti^a barque^ t ji; fiatiim ™ 
called. ikJ; «afi tdaoti^ 
witki 1 li 
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Hdm'bniiri VoiTNQfL CiUhI 
tbft Eiijpocmlit*. ttm 

cA ft Elonn-gda fti?4 ibc 
Rdtt-T mill. ^ 

A ftcdulchn pr] 
lIow-ft^jiA. Vyt^muX ^ Ammtxm- 
Iml UI $6 

UawfTT. lUimuDfr Id. i5t, 

A d^ty dJ tbs 
JJldMit UftVi^. 39; n^olriJnit, 
C 4 uLd;?H 4 g 

Hp« Cod df E^ta, III 

TbEi «rfki j|j. 

Hci'i. OAdftl M Cdiort oE Rftfficadf. 

m, adi. afi 

E^liymqE, 140 
Waal wmd iSo 

Uvi^'WL Paitod oi 4 ; Safe idfip- 
UAad with Uudi ptAm^ tCil , 
ov'snn Efypl, 

1J7 ; ft^kyiit tko^ ^p4 


I 

liF^tfr, Tim, Wo^jti oE, : 

dciftila crE^ givcd by Elnrddutui^ 

• taftt 41 Eftli- 

snudld 

lDftA 4 - t'uudii ol Omk mud 
Efyprilil, jd <5 

t'AM-UAciTjir. Tmnplo of. at M«m- 

pbjft^ 147 - mu XU Ptftb ^ |uil ol 

modidDt, 1 151 ; ^midiip 

ol, I ; oj hcuniMi ori^ia, who 
bocftm* d«iUed becuuu of ^nat 
mwlidd akiib I f reldrcDcc 
to, I } 4 ^ ^7 

I-itB -If/i Tbo Edn^-ikHnt 

€d 340 ; cinl war t«- 

tfr^O uniDAOpliL* a Jill P310 jc4 
Puitfinf. 340-^45 p cat^mid ol^ 
J40 ■ UlODfflUli. lb« tun of, ^45 
iM-ifO'Vicr. IfcxQ-fod. jdj* J04 - 
voramppcd uodaf tb* naixia oJ 
AaklapuM. j[o 

Sto An 

l>(DiAft- 9 . Rilqmla., aJid tbv ioiil^ 
6 raJcTvb £4 fa Irrilar, ici; 
CmyrotsA ‘ cbLiifli fd, to ; 

Kic» Eflbv, tl: KlaOlAlb, 
I'iia. BtiCid? iiffl ol^ 7 - oOB of, 
tbo «odl ftf |[fli|n}ip£li, 

14; btrux of, ^j ! Wb id 
Qami roied la kli db; 


gnei at dnd) (d Oauni^ <$ 71 
50a to Bvbkiit, 6^ ^ tiTKurci 
toidt d aata up 

ihrtooi, 70 ^ tomfikot, 71 , yj; 
bycm ftddfa^aod to Cwtb 
7 $; rav'Ui of, 110^^4 ; *4|;aivjtHP 
leotp Aat; wrtrvbip dp to - 
Idasitfded vntb hUM, G^ddM al 
jiatKt, 4i I attrjboUft, 

Aod ffidtalcnta.. 4j - mid to 
Jbftva cut od btod or Sit, gi ; 
Iftya nmglc ipalli, 00 hm too'i 
bc^t, - Autftfd] wod, 0 ^ I 
bcr rdttof Seplitbyi 
niBnoca top 17^ 79, ioi^ 
tl^p kj6. E47. 14^, tsdp 

r/lp i 74 , T 7 i. K 3 J 

I^AJP 4.KD Ifffrn'lllTl. Twfcft fod^ 
dfitg^^ i 4 (S i Un and ni'i 
b«m Bfiioe, 439 ; iJdi iml 
liurui 4t OOP Ume Jdd la tb# 
vwBiiipi ot ttm Daltft, tOa« m 
Egypt Md Giwca Simpu 
r^^nlnd « itw mUw touai^- 
pan ol liii:, Jif 7 j tbo icorpina 
iamd to Uif . J9S; list goow 
to Uik ^97 ; ^1. toe 
tUrk btotbiT of mu joo; Uii 
MEotined wito jpj, 

; Islf i popiiUr dotty. ^ ; 
lab toe eoddeu of Alcaaodrift, 
jod; oonluKd wfUi Hfttbor, 
lt>l I lut and Itami fKHturoil 
to ■• figuiaH JoS; (dcrtiira to 
ti-topfa 0 ^ kii fti. Pbibe. jio 
iTftLV.JJ4 

Fatoaf ol Tyt wlie d 

Antml+bclirp HI, t57 

Ijc, a dotty ol too ftobotit 

:3p* aijiilvabtoti Z a xnrU i ip 


I 

JftjcTKAOi Ttift- Soord to Aimina. 
194: awclatod wito ih* deed^ 
ift E^pUao niytEudoj^y, 191 
Jaa'vito. Hobiciict to. tjji 
JcTftPB raadoti «ftd ruMiiO pfo- 
Doancr it ^ AdoAfti,* a ^9 
} kt AH*Mmk, Cod oE til* Ala Cl of^ 
I4O - iier pwtftig^ |i jj I 

j ftVA^tfjL Tbe euili endi 

A town eH ISikaliABt 



GLOSSARY AND INDEX 


|dVC«. Sfl-T. ktitPL. I3I 

Apmtil, la^ 

R«lerifiu» KOI 
uri-Tmit-AKKo^. A gnat or^^h 

ktlQWtl iL9, 

l^m-TKii DcHkcjigaQ 

K 

Ki, tfOaii^ d 1^4 ; thp body 
of Qu^m M7 

KAO’Ut'iri^ Eoci-ki of pmvertK 
nUnbaMI to ; of giMtn^ij, tiy 
PcKir bou#« at, 

KAi-iK'i£oi- A king fli the Soetmd 
Dyoaaty ; b^uiirtbo trm«4 tb« 
cott ot lo, 7^4 
Ka^kU* Qoa of tbt tbroe ctut^riLa 
ot Eod-didjirt. a0|, rtal nam* 
aoj 

Tbir A|Hd buU 

J04 * tiM^bor-reMot, phyaichuj 

of. ^ 

KAU-’uf^o>FlliS. PriM of 3l£eiid«; 
civil TOT b«iw«=i Priflce Pi- 
moni Miidp a4D-a4f : cQinwi of 
lerlmfefoii *u»d by. 240 ; tu4 
fovr ocima^ a4J 

KaN- a dirity of tbo anGioat 
.Maya j eqiiivAlemt^ ao 

KAn^uC-Ku^ A diffty of Uie 
udcst Maya ; «qiiivalnt« 
Vluluo, 

Kar'^hah. Aosa nuatfoaod in 
taljfit at* j 5 : icm|bla of, 61 ■ 
Imhotep aAd AEOntioptiJi adoied 
■t, J03* 504: tbfi iiypoatylB 
haJJ at. Jt j ; tho famom 
AKnmf of SpUfniai al. j 1A 
KaR^P't ANO Kaa'ii-si. Qotia, ti 
KjurT. Wtrrd * oJchcmy ' Jedvod 
fmm Egyptaan mrd, 3^9 
Khmh aw R^a^|lmT, EmoDiEetl 
Nl^ht orChtoa. ii 
Kas'ar, tCatbot of^ 

^it. SifiL. tbe fJetAtmifialivii ol 
tiui aami jaa 
Khaf'ea^ Eoiioinbed 10 moii4 
pyramid ol Club, t$ ; fomdy, 
1$; lailfi taLr 4 t to biR 

tatiur, loA-i^g 
Kual'o. tluiriotibby of. aJ9 
Kii4M^o4a. l b* ejivyyi of^ 113 


KllAl'tOL'U^ 

Kitxa-its^au^ Eqalvalrstj Hor 
tunpobi, Eli 
KilEJIi'^l. 19A 

Khen^su. Tbt MwHj-®od; a 
tons of Ames. 141: boo nf 
BiUt, 14!’ apea In tomple ol. 
3 p 4 

K»Er'iia-A. Dtrily; Uid tnnisda- 
Uflo in Hat, X j; mifbsai *kl!l 
I ] ' leaxi oI, Ta i Hatni be 
Ed CnMa. 14; fdcEiti&od 

tdtil i4 I a folnl oi tk« 
$nii, 1 r ; HarmiKbii mtm to 
hkd bd^ticy wltli4 AJ Ex 
tntufoTmfid tntow 1 lA ^ in EohA 

vf iki [ 19 2 aa, 1 * 

type nf loimTiicttbiw lAJ ; 
fi^ftncb to, 34 $ 

' 1C1IH^R1-JIB9/ FtUj^r t$t 

IQiifiii^iV. rtw dUdem iiad 
crown of, 317 

KfrKMt^ffr*a*T, QuttK. Siuco- 
phagtn oet. it i ; rBttLfcii» to. 
Eli 

Kjpcau^tt. Wondiip ot iS, I$2, 
i5j j probaMy a totatnk ikity, 
ji * tn ^ fAi iMrd, 119 * 
efoatfcn ol luuveno and; 
tajbioQod lbs ammaJa. t44 i 
tyiabot of. 1 Sa, ; fen^a 
eoimCcfptuti: attnbaUa, itj; 
tbs SlU &KH] KDdp 1x4 ; Ki^g 
Tcbcaer and. 1 tt ^ je/moco to* 
*5$, iTiS HeJit, «U# of. tff ; 
wonhip M tbfl Rm 0/ Miiiw 
and, tad 

Kjinbu'‘i 7 -SLa. fViWBrotf, 

Khicum, FMbkma tbv body of 
Quosi Hatibepaat. 347, ta 
EJTi<t:y^o. God ■ and tbn piioxt 
Ea-tnar, roi 

KHNu^Mu-ilo^lTtr. Cofifl 01,3^4 
Kiion'bu. Lunar ddty, idcntiftd 
witb TboUi, EapeUet of 

D^moniv ly^iAo 
Kmok^iit ur TDEBUi Niif-va- 
uwt*xr. One of ibc fovott of 
KbObBO, lyAi jIvM protect*™ 
to HjcpeUer of Dernoiu. I79 j eSo 
Kmqmp Hut'TKr* Dialmottn 
titla of pcieit, jj 

Khii* tlsB Splrit-tonli, u; 
Kinj^g. Lauivnlfuxl, Cbcopc. 75 * 
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Arri s^yramLd ui|. ij ; ftiet- 
«i£fr lOf j s?: fOAgic ntacf 
fcJAted to, 

Knin. l 3 ^ called^ Sj: Lb^ 
•orptflt ad^td, f jp 
KsoiichIh Tnbe to, it i 

aU fonm Djj woimhlp hwed Ui 
dOe fey 133 
KiMG AiEftitr^. K«:Ewnx to, 
KiKcnoMU OH, tfa# Midiljci, 
mi 3 Knw, |5 

Tbfi t^jiipk of» 
J ’7 

Kow-fOf'Aoek TTi* pfnrwoa of, 

Fifiun In myMtfldosM 
coli, J0 ^ AltenutiTBr ¥tn^ 
pbooft^ 31; pifUl Tf I 

C9lctv£LCfl to iturjr iftf, ttt 

Oi tli& ^AlRTf, r^T 

dih» ioc&miiUaii ol tb« 
Solick, dwolt lo Ukd ow. n j 
thA unite of tilt wonhip M tbt 
crocfidllt^ tgo 

Kio^iros. Lovftj by Nut* dj i 
Ajuivalont, G«h, df 


L*ii VHttJinf. CPKddll» boried 
inUi^^btwuifao, ; Hero¬ 
dotus itot AUnwrd to cfiUec, 
jpo 

• LjLCpy Off tut SrcLuon.^ Tlifl 
H^UtPt wu 

Lau f< 

t.AHll Off i^WIy 101 

La»1l ttirffiieiKe |o, oOi 

Lath KiKorHiMJi to, 

Lahh^ Hottieace to ttiprtmBcy, 

L«r-i^oiM. Edaroace to^ jjg 

Lff-O-lfAH'DO DA Viw'ct. BMof- 
etffit l*J* 3 t 4 

Ls-on-TOff'^ri^ Cttyol, tpi 

Ljiff"uu I. ReHATcjiHn loto 
Ac.^ by. |a; UMoiy oi 
Ouris, 73; raonniasHiti ri- 
BOvwdby, tOo ; miimAittoitei 
wad, T$S 

LwT-or^OL^li Cflfu i i oi, aoi 


J 4 » 


Ljrrm. Ftuuiob OanmAm tod 
Uio iOAloEt, 311 - fud b) 
FSmmob OimEnAm by ^ 
Oitdii, IT 1-^1$ 

LWOfffi. 37, tpi 
Ltii^^A. Orofkiii JufdteT'A-tRmofl 
K 143 

Iab'vaK- Itotno of Osidi. 64; 
dwrt, 7d; Itb ol Lib^'to 
origlo, ^ Bff: B^^mnoo m 
tbff 0dtiiL, 140 
Lin Van pBiniKi, Tnii joo 
Ltffx^ DooBLBHoijek off. EeiuLva- 
Jent. Ltbrarvoi Hoc^; 

written by ^eth, jds-oOS 
* LiGSTF AXt> HsALTfL' Doff of 
ReV ArwilAtKHu, 0 do 
Lion Tkl Wo£di;p ef, 
lu; IdentifiAi (be eun^iM 

Hnrtu, ip[ ; ttw Ddtk ttm 
bonu of tbs Egyptiim. igl : 
LeontonoUa, Uie centre of tbv 
•cult of, opt ; k^t in ibm 
ternpl* et HetKimliAi ip( * 
andent iion-^od AkcTp Igl ; 
Sd anti tNui, two |okfmio!U 
Opj ; BtAtnei oi, iunlnar undcf 
Greek name of ' Spbiracoi,* 
3p3 ; Anien-hetep Ill.and bit 
bwl ipij Romnn fl 
and Eameeea 111 both kept a 
tame^ tpr 

LtPCAi. Gobi. ConJmiiDfi \b «oa- 
Hqwmcff ol, a ; dutboljva 
maiki trf, I 

Ltxito, PrekicloTk, aj^ti 
Lohuok^ I3 H 

LoaVt-au Dn TemnectloD, 70 
Lotoa^ Tima la E^ptun aym- 
bolkm, rpg ; boy iionia ismma 
frotn clip ^99 - the lyntlKij 
of rmnfrcctiait^ 

Loom JLIV, Painting vndiEf. 

Ldiivam, j7, 73, *06 
Lova, futbot, ilie eoddM of. 
Mfi 

Lok'ak. Building at, jiy 
Ly<Off'o^ua fababfiants <rf, 
ioi j womlttp oi tba e/ 

Mniifjj in, :7Sd ^ tbe wofl 
WteratiaJ al, 394 
tY-aAN'asa. GuiMulted the orwH* 
ol JapLtDT-Amawu, 14J. (43 



glossary 

M 

Uaa. -Gisd Df tSi 

Kaifc'B (' Rijb.t cpe«kll 9 « '). 
EtymoloKicil 36 i 

JJaJ.T. ,4*^ ,1^1 

^od^rti o 4 JurtEte^ kU^tified 
with lAii. 8t; tUwl;r iwcmbJ« 

ThMhi oi ^ etrifmAl 

«od 4 leiM s lymb&UattJ bjf 
oitckU C£!&ih«r, iDA; Appelii' 
tktnm 109 ; psih or Ba atiob 
iha nky pluuit^ hj, i|f 

Rdcximcfl ton i 4 J 
liACFt^t'AtVSL^UU BuictVIM 10, 


18/ 

llAr tAT« BeieroM t0 th* ftw* 

hSAi:izc^AL. ChAptn to wa Of 
thit ^AgldiLitii^ l}J, ftu6; ii^« 
hi Egvpt, lOi j iormiihB (' d^fht 
in .Emt, =ei ; 
luffriu MAgte ; tab d, ai 1^19 ; 
CDLiw, Kig Thothow", J45. 
ir« t EiMt Iho mothprof aja; 
TjlgrptiaEt, II Mmwl bi be A 
fonn of njligioii, a5? ! 
F^pj^HOif Mm^prao*! itaiPOaettC 
rr. a^ ; 1>t, ifAtn^cllt 

r*, 9S^ ; Ihfr imliqiutj d Egyp- 
a5J; Fiawf, Marntt 
Hubert bfld Mooh. op origin of^ 
^33i. >0; ^ Mvii^ cr( the 
HRTpttAo Stone Age Aadp 154 ^ 
dwanmee betweeji othtt ra- 
temi ind Egyptian, 156 : rbala- 
mmt ol P^ofwH# MBjpntii pi, 
2 jy; [}niiuB el power ia can- 
OjudoD vith ajS; 

forte, in Egypt 361 - Sto 
rfrco^iod T0pTc«eatAtivei, l6l 2 
lomulA, Cl/ tJk PMd and, 
sdJ ; compirwey, of HDi, jCOh 
*6j ; word* pf powwT* lucribed 
on uitileti. 161 i Uu glbberiih 
d 26s ; Bwi-^the Doiable 
lioube ot LUe, eft lilnry of. 
abc; mcdicEd, 168 ; powen, 
beUei rip lo Eg|^E. 37a t 
iQiitfmy, 274 j AtoceopHi 
nulbot «| a \mk on, 

UAOiaan-iv Tale d the, 1 152; 

ikooe io Uemphlj eqitiu to 
QtdiU. *IJ I Pha-fedt Umi' 


and index 

mArei* ebied. 31$ j; mr d en 
cti«]i1i0itt|j. betwe^ llorut iml 
pintzmoh'^i ji j^arg; coer^ 

clcrti cl the goda by^ a|6 

hlAB*l-T0dAs-itiiir Wile ol Seta* i 
pny« to tntbittEp for 11 »on< 
lie 2 her prayer b an- 

'3041 

Halat-^ tht »d in btrd- 

ihape. 33 ; mafkal Io^r Lu 
B^ yjrt and tbe IVamar d the* 

Halatjil Bdfd ODOBfring In^ & 
01 the Mtlanf^gM^ a6i 

UAW-AXlt^»Bn£ - Si - AH^M. 
Phmob 9ktanAJcfapliri^^eni0D 

MAH-a'tHO ^ Divid^ Egyptiaa 
hlftory into dyoAftbe. - 
ebronotogy of. jsj «lt m 
Ada tnLC0d by. to Kaiclcbem. 

th# liatttr end. 

loy 

MArriiCOO- SuperatHlofi rqnrdfng 
DRW oaine giires at hutuitoa 
iitet ooaJdsniiif,. $^0 

Hajt'o. The ciVihtdalii of euna^t 
LSI 

Mam'W. Tbe buqoe. tjf ; 
(node! d the* bi iomple at 
HclJ^poUa^ 134 

Uab^ouk. Slew Auyriu mtmtrn 
TUmety T 

Biftnct d, 4^ 

144 *p llelen^aLie tCj 

169.187. isa 

UAXLCTTi The werka of, end the 
Origk of augir, ajj 

HAea A wax^god. 19; nffmace 
to, iDi ; Idenit&Bd with Honia. 
iSi 

Refenuaoa tOn J4 

ktAS-iii'iLo^ Sra Caitoh. Refer- 
ejue to compatiiie of td j 
contribotiOBft to Egyptian 
uxhmbgyr, ^ rafiErcikcx to. 
4t* 43, 04, TM. iTj. as;: 

ti:4ii^t0it *'Tei» Hliftary «f 
Setae aod bit Soa. Se4^idj,^' 
300; bli li^temaat w 
liAD fflAfic. 4 $A ^ 

fiovefoOfdlQaBTche- 

lUT-XA-ii, fttiMji. Pbpyna of. 
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MAun-tin-vrL%M^ Sir JmiJt, AMn- 
ticn to oC, r« 

Mjluu. Thjb vrcktki Aftd tlie 
cmgltt erf ttidgio. 15 j 
iLi'vA oi or CtErtjflJ 

Anisdca^ 99 j URe of 
Ji.n by^, 3^; IxUq' la f^qf- 
rDcUmi^ 7a; Abode oi fod cd 
d»^b ind ^ht^ 101; 
ftAtlLcr Add the. 109; 4 mczip^ 
iJoQ cd Haitoi, i 3 t 
Ravw-a. Cmtotn uf la 

tfae^ fqlertxtEq tp, 

Mac'ca. EeLtf«M« ta^a 
MADrzKieA^AAN^ dtlUviaA itodc 
cm louthoiTk ihotm of, 54; 
Xtnxry rj jMfde 74 
liRDECAL Ma<i|{:. ^yptko modl- 
djifl anil 

AIasiciha. Secrebi divttl^ 

to mtsu by certAin deiti« mmatif 

Korth AEOfliou lubei^ jbi , 
oiedlral nm^ in tbe pmctkr 
of EgypttAn, £68 

MA-Oi'ffAT'HAAi^. Templo ol 
KAirtHca 111 Atf |I7 

M> •Piry, yiat pyrui^ itrthclta^ 

At, 34 

bta^tiAu^it Axj. Efypc opened 
U? Eunpeanj ooiler, J7 ■ ptts^ 
qomttjoa ol AAcient: taomunimli 
uxLdoTtflJion by^ 18 
UnH'tirr. Screo Wlic Onea afl- 
■laing oi gaddsH Ibleh^arl ri? 
MAL'Air-sA'uii^ 

tortb hli Kffll in lortn ol 
6 ; aufloAl rOfOA in E^pt sail 
toe litf iM of tbo. 161 

Kiai^ of Gybloi, 
64 1 older eon ol foei in igypi 
witk bl«, Aq 

Hxu'Koai. CokmJ Asiim of. At 
Tbebei, 

MuE'raiA, WaIIi ttm ttltt At 
AO; ono of the oentrEd ol 
AinoD-Ra at, f4A: PtEili, 
mateat Of lbs foda, at, 144- 
SoJi w nded over, 145 ; aatn 
oi Hnor&liip erf aevenJ 147 ; 
rvrfnvace to tba triad 0 l r so 5 
wonMpof T'om-lutep erf uidEnt 
dato iD^ \ Amini!!arbBtrp 
built ifT^ipIn at Sc- 

C^ieit loarfA ^Dtoa ta nnnno^'a 


pUct in nronnlaini of, aoi^ i nc 
■cribo or mAsiemn in. Ofjiji] to 
Sp-C>ilriA« All; Vefn-JEA-PtAh'i 
%amU ni, £66, 167 ; a pnevt at, 
wbP icrired AatitoRtb with the 
hUxcI'^ikI Ah, syS ; tiUTod tmlU 
of^ jHy; Apiip the bull ui the 
temple of Ptab In, yctii 

The fifit btetaricAl Idni 
of E^ypt, 110 ; Api And. i&a 
SlA''nA'i COHaifEn. ttdemuuto, 

as 

MAit'DAiL. L. KAfflcnophlaj fVtnca 
ol RAO. £ lliR cml 
KAuitnophif Rwain by. 241.1 
1 . City of; h|^ pdoiCA mU 
■1 55; oentie <u wonhap of 
Ciim 6jj; Drne o^ the cnnina 
o! Amn-e^ J 41 ; wonhlp ol 
tbe ^aia of AEearlee iu the, 2^8 ; 
the aod Vab. worAhipped with 

A >(tOAl At, 2&A ; tbfl tUU ol 

found by Irfiuietce^ £04 
MaHTXAO-BOAp^ Pyramid oao 
■tfitoed by^ 26 

hlAH-ian-M. Cortw ol pt&ccMf 
mUpp 9 pyTAnitJ^ 45 ; tevkUm 
of PArtf of Baah if lAv 
unuertkhen In Lii iriin. iia 
MRb-iiMivA Ad-Bir>A. 105 
hlvK^^. The god of WAf^ £46 
MAN^-BTT'nr, A hiiaf of tha 
Elaventh Dytcaity* itti lU 
Mk'ho. FcAtiYel of, 57 
hii^KlT''oAT, Eulcd ov^ FleJd ol 
Reedi« [|6 

HAK-Alrr'ROT. One of iotia of 

EAinnoti 11 + OAinod AjIi- 
tomb. 27p 

Msa'cd-rt^ RdaeajCO tJO, 

Set AiLiJ, 1 |i 

MfeA-in-FTiJl. AimbD^ A RCHbO 

who executed tha origtiml d'Or- 

btuey pApyin^P, iivod in reign of« 
3 J 4 

hfna-oiL The Bull of^ enc of 
Amcn'e ipfuiUAtiimA, rtA 
MAht, >Vutkam Watam *r. 

Hartii OYtrbAkee Al|ia« i 4 Set 
At tha, po 

UjEM^O^-Jtsr'AA. iDgh SiUwAfd 
of Ifencitaami, 220^^34 
hlxa-Hvtxt. Barque b^tveii to 
coatiia«vnUi3iiiiii% tjr + model 
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Uk tt 1 J 4 S 

nlt^cm tft, 14* 

Stetnn « Hem iti » 

Mki nrf. A c^imbff twluDJl th* 

fcitf LctnafV Bt 

lU|niwaJfiil* Meaiiita : 
Uit\^wr 9 fH Hunw, W ^ 

Mi5*'TL Thv min-flcw™. i*pT^ 
iemth[ oa c^aMpic 31^, \ 

of tlifl ioof l«lpei* of Hmiw^ * 3* 
M*ivn>wc, r^‘rAK% ia*lftfimce 
to thfl tf«it4»TT „ 

Jifcuffir AmruMtiir^Ww Mi- 

fDV«^4 book om* idt 
m£xiCa}<^. TwcalU. * 4 ; pMo- 
tkwd: itiunnflificatkin. 40; u™ 
tx^Ud ±a naimT«citia. 79 : aboJe 

of giJil of tliiith RilJ tbip, ifli p 
btri and cetnljipij In 

t^ltt^ 13»; goddiaa 

01 4^ 171 

Mifxeco. ^ni laciifice* ia, i<M i 
i«rarTion jiafwlU^ ™ 

13?; oali^iy daya uk 

MIWI.V KniOOOU. ftdfirtiwre to. 
4^ tointnl ead of, oskim to 
aJtira wdift ol p^TacccUii wtli 
tcxti, It; pmctjfie o( ™t«aro* 
inif In iW rf. 27 : oO£np!riMdl 
Dyii»*tir» IX to XVllC 
ITT : Mtn. 0bB:;ii« locaJ deity 
ttntliar the^ t|7; Jmo^tiftge ol, 
ifi' tefitmiee ; 

ttotrol S^ivhe d*tel tfom, E90; 
rfatt oi buildlAK J17 

ili^Hdt. Odin *tiJ+ 14 
UiN. Sytnbol 0^, 7 : letemKe to, 
146 j alternattv* AtMU. 170 

Mi ?4 ’ KoluMflcit to TefUtito 

of* i6 ^ * *T 

93 iK'l«ni- 4 [. Ptbce of tb» Ho* 
nn^lii n# ; *cia ol ItrhiftrEra, 
Ifie KiaK-^priMt ot Hdiopoli*, 
; TocAptures hie father^i 


cyiiw, 34 ^ 

n, Tuahia! 

3 J« 


Urr 


±%M. dD£cil the, 


Wooilitp of Ml. at 
KdtO}icilis. jSS ^ 

Muiiie, l^%n Colteflf 0^ pmee^ 
It, j.3 p citici^LLUAi luld uuiod 

at, 390 


Hmito rrtlmt 
of blm rtimpMTpd wttk, ij* 
Mo^usii>otL KaiiiOT t *9 
Ifoois-ckOOK A (onn ol Aimp, 
koowa Ml Khonm, I 4 i 
MaaaViaK ftniritium- Rde»n« 
to L^klel. one ai the, 79 
MoirxtMW OFTMW SuKttM- Afra 
^Inrtl IliA COIIFll* 6t> thej II* 
Houston-a NAL A ftittfie of 
Svde; ^kfmitou nieuti. r 4 j 1 
flfiertluiffwi baode ^ SeleiH. 
344 

Mt;'I-.''va- Ou-fl of thrfli [out ileitiei ol 
the anelrnt MsiyA 
!«pl, KAndoul. 29 
%lauiir Made. 173, if 4 ; ^ 

taped £d cotaoe^xlon with, 174 
itsjT. FtntrtJe cotatalefpart of 

Anren'Ea ; wonlup ceatied tai 
Thehei; wee roenltOBfd ita 
t/ jD^jtad. i 4 i; 
eoce to, 176; thi ndltire the 
eymbol oi< 297 

M VHS RK- 4 ta'aK. WiU ■ 

ifnm copied imih Tiaft otai 
Hall taf the, c* 

MviM-oi/ofSTi Rdfcience to the 
wtiibod dend lo Hindu* Btatinvu* 
end llMay, 772 ^ Ihe. td EfTP- 
tian ndi. 2110 - 2*2 ; the cot 
fnund thronehtmt Eitirptiijx 
; the jiacliAl la "Ejiyjjtlio, 
othtaf taal^ttal* io Bgyp' 
tkn-- 4 ee Afiimilt, 295 


yA-taAi^iu'¥A. Hoistic* to Kiti* 
Rimteirt at^ *77: the th>on:^«l 
PniKc end the dx\H ofi 229. 

w PowAA TJw ol. In 

cocEie^dofi with Egyptian TndjiEoi 
Ts* : PfufeBor Rbj^ and, ijll; 
ffowltt utd IS* 159^ 

MiHtan in qijiny Mqntrtllan 
tfllscf uid in Abyiia 4 iM CJuId, 
S^a^^mbiaH apd North 
Awwrt^ 339 i Egyptiaoi 

rKtaiv 4 M two nanirt, 250; 
oonimEJta ovur all th* tail* 259 j 
Jffirt miluis *atrfd aarii^ 

3 !« 
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J^dAfk^A. ptn^OtxBM H ” Adomi^ 
35^; t«gmd ** [siiii, *M 
Ea** KCKt namii, 359 ; Owni 
thrttato]^ to h« CLUiFd Aloud, 
3 i^r I Uutfi OA. 161 ; 
mcCTtt ol HMnp divxd^fd hf 
to men. 

NAj«i-EaiVp vxpMiltlciQ 

fld, tiito Egypt, 3;. jjt 

N^tOi^ou, Fonldd cOoLpuiloa 
of Hitfit, 131 

Kativitv. TAhlf* of, lonod u» 
lAimt pipyrl, 379 
Nav^aat'lb^ Cflotrt fli C«^ 
tnde lit Effypt* 46 
t^AvnxA^ IL OpiinEHj oi. OD 
chaplrr nt Hw* ly U* 11S 
Nsa^kat. Godd« 4 , aoj 

^tixy nMpudliig,i^, 
Kab-ch^-xji. Uenl- 

Lord Stnmi^ <U. :£I34 
Ks^Kii'i PjirvfevrA* ^i^ 

andr I i [ 

Nut-H it- Eqttlvalfiiii, N«p 1 i- 
thyi. 97 

K*F-tBAItA'jMl, P>TftItrid OJj Jd 
NAF-K 1 t'<T, FliWdM. Ed|A]I?C« 
to tha irtatoe 314 
Nir-EH-KA-rTAii. Tlsotii'ii tl- 
bwy fli MiilfMI Bwkt lod^d 
b tomb ut, t 66 ; Ahuni* irtb 
oi, 3 d 6 ; pbyv t^mc ot drAUi^htt 
wtUa Svxm, iM; Stftnr «iti' 
muodcil by Fhoraiob to nttim 
Tbolb'i book to.T 6 R 
Nite-ut. Statoir ri, 30 
Nvf-^ah*tu< Refemnn to, 147 ■ 
■cm ol PtAb; lymbc^ie^d by 
tbf lotoi-dowvr; oiio of tbt 
triwA oi iUlofpbor. 150; tha 
lotui mud 

Neokca^ RefcTEDCo ip vBdird 
itrter md by Se^OtMa to bud 
of tbt. 4 t 4 , 311 > ^16 
Kx'ica-^mu Serpent In under- 
woiltL fl? 

hwren^ Aciow of, 7 ; «f]iiiviil«Tt. 
Kc^ V] ■ refcmJto ( 4 , ifb: 
ongia^ jjd 

NxitM^vT on NruEuxf. Ckid- 
dM; Hbm* and, 90; 

S<rp»L tbe tymhtA of, 93} 
rctemwo to, 143 ; femfiJt com - 

SS* 


pUUOD ol fT»pT, ITl I tll 4 
vt|ll.imT tbo ijjrmb^ 01, 39T 

Nx^-^irnric. 

ifiTutetifli of, 39; Nubiana, 76; 
AAVAjl^ja ; <1/ I 4 i Da 44 Aod. 

1 S 3 

NMu'mvm. Doe ivE the 
fodf At Habo|*oll«, 14 2 rt£{er- 
aiirio tOj 17; blnb «, 6 t; 
aiatvf-foddes to Uia, 77, 544j 
femala couoisput of Set: 
dAPEbter oi Gob anil KuL ana 
nmSim cl ABubU - aaiialx 
97 ; if(»A ^ di# ?>i 44 f and, 
97 ; eqmvaJcitL Nebt-bwf, 97 ; 
maf^cu |iowan ol. ^tj 
lixtB! Onttt, 9^ ; pvniOiijncatiaD 
Of daiktm. ^ 3 ; mpmm tba 
fuptoiii bod ol Qairu am) fuarrU 
\iIm 99; later repze- 

lontatkka, 99^ ttlmoce 

lOJ, 14?, ISSp T? 4 J 

iAr £?4a/ aad. 1 sd 

Nu'aa. lAruttcro ia hyina to 
Ha pi, 171 

NlMi'an (Flaaaal. Kuk of 
Sekkoutk t47 

Naw EiriFimi- EquivtUant Nr# 
Kia^oiu, ^ Trimoca to, 
36: innplo-bQiIdlJtx aad ud^ 
¥citt Di, ^9 

Naw Hun KB Abt. Docrtbedi 
317-119^ pariod vitnrmd tba 
com^etkiA ol the bypoetyk bail 
at Kuiulr^ tba umplc cf 
KmmeHi Ell mt IfnUaiH-tiabd. 
and tbc Draat aiwaibly cd 
RdfraBtHOJ adiben at DAr 
el-Edbad. 317; buddlnEa ml 
Luxor. 317, jtl^ Tock<ut 
tamplaa it R^t-d-WAtt and 
AbU'SImbd., 31$ £ Mrmaoti at 
TlieiKA ftod tbe Annua of 
Splunxea at Kamak. 31 i; Uie 
itatuea oi Tbnliifpei III; 
Amcnopluii^ tbr eon nt llapDlt 
and Quwmi Tyl, 31$; ra 0**“ 
Ttlief, ibc likriamn td Sclt I 
EAlpydoa), !»piah Mnurpioh, 
and punts Aaiim(% 31^ 

Saw Kfiirotiddc. Pnieeau of mum- 
mificaiioa during period of, 
£7 1 oqulvaleal, Nrw EJUjtba, 
56; vnJib and potnr of foda 
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irt, Jl; fid wlB£esI dialc 

Witn. Dfwilt Egy^tuoi Atoll® 
ihc tawito ad tbi', iS i 
tkin of bonAe ^ hutM d tiiq, 

- UittodAtton €f. iS, ^ 
il«id carried •ufow tbCn rSa : 
ccuntryt Aliria« to Owob iu* 63 ; 
OiixiM nairpo^ fod ^ ttte, 
64 : cafliii at Onnp ofl 
67 j Diiup'^itto idecftibAd witb 
thft, 76; EJ^ *« **»". 

9!. 8p; tacnsu in?Qwn 

Into. lOj; *Mly 

dwcUov by tlw. ti*: (wJ* 

ttw. 153: fiwd fit »e. ts 4 * 

rtleiwwe tbr. ipi, 
lOff, ; teiMfce 

d eUi w 44 itU ana pm^ntuierp 
170; uimIe PtidCB 

tAA t^pwff* ; tflmpla to 

OtmeD Hatsbeptut nacicd id 
tie valley P^ tbt. J4A; ewi 
CA9C into ttCTtd watan oi 

the, JQi: tbn Apli uid 

thep 

Nn-H Vallkv* I>lvlni 1 Jei mi- 
pipped ia, 1 5 totainiAm noa* 
cxbtefit in the* 3 ; pniLtiee d 
ffiAgictii.;; laneTalptDceHi™ 

aUmi|^ jo I bdkl to, 

»tiL ; cbarutcmtuf d, 

: tohi^MtADto of, J4 ; \ au - 

intiBtotASti alJittla .iStcted % 

ttoiC. 44, tondAl lyatirm to. 
ASi ELAiurc oE *oto efi i wpraidp 
pf Ba b. tii: worahip d 
Ainea to, ij>. I4^ : 
flwleiu d imtiiL® tnced wittuh 
iht^ 184; UlAtM eaHy popatoi 

KoftTir Awahica?! lirufAtm^ FOoy 
tciteni wofAbippcd b]r, 11 ; cde^ 
brattonj iLniDct ktonttoii] 
with that d Etouals^ : toitto- 
Uxy cereaioiilrt of, 13J ; 

■ lymbol d Uan »tia nmOD®, I JO 
Moith Ljisp. rromi*cd t* 
Tboihflua by If Atttuebif, fid 
N'ornime?* Horot bora 

to the, 8| 

tfo. tJhflllT d the tirniuieiil aniJ 
lb* nia, iA: tbtop cruted 


Ifom &ut ol. Ml daldrcB ol 
13 r m d, 14 : Meisttoed unlli 
KbepcTA. 14 ^ oiltidcd to to tbp 
Pyiemid l'eixt\ II ; ptioiovd 
Hh^ d. iofi ; peett him d 
pptoatml fraten cdlnl, rll ; 

"[■■■a plACO to Book of tkt 
no; Pttn A CflBtTruUftlincttoO 
to word, «5f Wntp onBind 
femde cotiulcrpfut of, 14J; 
idorciice to. tpo, i/j 

HcKPidto* la, 1 $; 
eAptoraltou d; 4 ji ^ paotm- 
uwDbi tot 4 } I batiJM 
Harm *Dd tolla*«A d 51*1 m. 
001 fK«er d AnwH-KA to, 
144; biller; iiiler of. If*; 
cdtd Amiatto NorUwne, 136; 
Tdfrruiee to, ^ rdEfeiwe 
to Kinjt of. In Ketod letter 
TTAif tty Se-Oiifia. 313; Qtu^ 
HAtihefwat deeiptMl to rmga 
over, 546 

«uaiAW9. BactoJ orietB, 34 j 
mooD-tfod ot tbf Ncwthic, j 6 
HotI, Tti» oWeft d the pnli * 
Fa wockt cotmndl d» 

Hut* Deity d the hrmimeot 
And the nhu it; odd d fieAt 
^odi At HehOpoUt, 14; rdnT* 
cnee to, ijr; E^tovaleal, Bben, 
(<4; tiiatb, 65 ; five dddM 
D|^ nad, 6S ; iTtfqoeatJy pot-^ 
trtyed to a eycuiHsii tree, s 
mitihft d Hwa the Elder, M : 
motbcr ot Kepb thya, 97+ l/s ; 
ugtber d Set, 99 ; pmonifii^- 
tfon d tha msntoR, 
niDtber d Hathar, 165: tot- 
tower d Ke. i66 ; dHxiAbtoT d 
Hbu and Tefaiit ; wSi* d Otb, 
uid motbETf of Odirli and Into; 
penodltoattoD d aky, 173 1 
cciunterpaxt ol Nu, 171; tba 
ipmiae of and d Ceb, 17J ; 
BencTi^ apIMJAfAnce, tyj; ire- 
qmatly toptfomtod in fonn d 
cow, J7J ; Lite ayatmut* iKied 
to, i74i JpS; ptoc* d oripBh 
DendctBli. 174: office In the 
nftdeiTirotld, 174 ; portmt d^ 
pointed on atoixria it a chattn^ 
174 ; Uin ahy-Boddisa^ to tbo 
I Court of W 

z Jil 
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O 

04 HdloipolidlL^ ji^ 
Ocit'm. FffmflQ mamtcti 

iDK «i¥cx EcypkljmB^ uul niLk^ 
njtDHd Uk« Am, {oj 

Kefcrenn to «>'« l| 
Old KjNcrkOM, tLa 

t^ynmld Ag*, 2J ; 

^yuMtlcB ] to VIZI. 
donMtK BidiilOErttif* o4, 4 j \ 
docApiUtsoix^ A SHki* 4f(ili] 
lo. 47 I Uaiciiai^ of, iBj j 
mocmHUintii^ ^« of ■ loiufcl 
for fhfl Ecinpiiv, |0i ^ 

ref«niict to tbt pri^u of iLr. 
^5 ; Ktaltiu tn 31$ 

WQtHht|i w* the 
bigk plaoB of fo 

Ow. J^qiliYttJfat icir liirjkinofil^ 
u, 11^ t]4; mtuliip dI M# 

^OriTflii Of THi W^Ti " Egoi- 
wtJraf Up-udnt, 105 
OlACU-t. Tbi Apii, In Ib^D 
tentple o( Ftah, 2BO; oot of 
k'gyptlui odgio^ »j 
^Ori;. Blacx.' Buck powdur 
n/n Alcbvm^. 

0wKftD4. D1 Uit Aojcnan 

tndurui ; rHmone to^ ji^r 
Orju-vt, Ancam. TN |ioOfiJ«o 
ofj U]VE;; 4 (od evfl b«ingi h|¥ 14U^ 
with gtkod. 15S 
OjitBxTAiS. Ukw 

Cntali^tP. 49 ; like ELg,7p1l4Ul 
labonTcn. iluf wLJit mb work, 
JOJ 

0*.i on^ 5 Uj» d, 7| 

Os^r'nii. Myik of, ■&, 64 ; coffU 
of» 7^ cm ot grrat tpxiii- 
nt f rBlicipoliifl, 14; account of 
cnAtkA rnocm^m^ it* iwir- 
■htppffi of, t4« cam d 
inimeval nutter. 14 i of 
ffje first of th# naripOA^ of 
ITO^, T7 ; moininilLcst^rjii itnw 
out d iuo cufi oL rr ; ncitd- 
n«ia of Dmxtw uod/ 
hj pncHU of, m 6 : tlumhi 
iilenuficd witjbt. JJ; Oitfht 
krdtnry of, Jo: fthgioo tn 
KUo YsUry and. 54; ijaiii 
HALO d, 4 Si son o|* J4; 

IH 


annuaf comnuiiiorntwa ol 
luOpnoi^ AEiii dcatk 
bifthilaj of, * on* ol ptii3‘ 
djal m ogyptiau 

6j j CfiuivAieut. Ai-iLr, 
iSj: fod m Ul> dnd u4 the 
nuilrrwoxy, 6j, 76, 77 orifua 
idtirmri^ obaettr*, 6j; cmim. 
of Mfti-wwnMp at Aky dM. 

^hjinm to, fij; dwtUM 
pcambl^ In nndtraorfd. 64; 
iisipUly firored M wimppHl 
in efcnmmy lMad4|0tv d|^ 
Airrcna is origin, ^; soo 
d Kut, fij; hiB tiixtk, 
t74j Fsmylm ptocdbiiiu btrl'b 
oh M; eiiucAtfon by- Psiayie*, 
<Jfi : propbodd cocsc^niiu 
TO! rwlat far, S*t iavit«f 
banrimit, gets ioto fatM 

ck«f. fi/ * of. ^ ^ 

t»^ 4 fu) andoKd in plUiir *t 
Bybtot. 63 ; ]ii* insiiy tookl*, 

pronO^r 10 nrtnm to 
htU) vken bJa wioia^ *r* 
iYrogrd, 70; Sit G, Traitf 
oa Riytk of. 70; vmm of coxa 
Kod I cnltiYatidii of vint and ; 
eoco^pifit ud 71; 

my^ of, aa tmr-jpixir, ; 

klrotifind wilb lua-g^, u, 
;j j lwi« H-fS : 

pin Bicrificftt to, ft; kymu 
*-rd™*Hi Uy tdi to. Is; |id 
d icrtUltT'. 77 ; rmtiioiiJiliaitiiiD 
erf JtAi 7I: typij;n] d bodily 
70 : ifnaA ^ IAj 
fti^ad uid^ 79 *^: is bid fuidt 
ot thm com !li«f and ii tatofed 
10 lii* iL^nbl by Un, tl : fdex- 
*Dtm to. AS, 90H&J. 99. 

lOQ, 103 ^ J 04 ^ ( 07 ^ lOOv 

■ to* It 4 -tl 6 , 132 , Ilf, 1 S 7 , 

1 J 9 * 141 * I 4 S- 147 -I 53 . US* 

20I; rsprsuntnt * rmter- 
loonury oJ. hi tk* 
undonttiria^ 1(6, ity^ liit 
kiufMy u Al lU IKroirgli lb* 
Tsnai. Ill ; doicnptioB ol bit 
rtle A* lodgi of th* I tp ; 

OuHao pmdiffi cosiwted nf 
coQven* wilb* 134; strugBlf 
botwMm |irit<lbood> of 
tod* t|j; vurtfap of, tis I 
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Dvmbt.iUm Ba; NSfirthfitcl 
withTiEin. ijfii llfljrf lilfiiiiiliJd 
witK t<i9; iilenUicd with 

\'C 1 $ 1 U. Ill ; MU In 4 L 

bj Stfln*. *10: Oil n^t 

liijid vl Ajuen^Eii \n the Lund 

of tt» M* ! (iiWtenM 

to h* ffouCfvM ilonq hi tiifr ptirt 
oC **<>, 151 : Mvolccd 

to wintnuon wlib wlii evef 
ooctxJilo. id*; hUti powder* 
0 tiiitiheil with ihfi l»dyf 
«MMd bjf# ; momiojr rraigit 
■jul th* s^. *;4 ; ti» Apis mud, 
t j «pnt oL ittUuwtl 

toto tii *is j A duii god 
wtib ihn Apii, *87; mr- 
ddp Pf Kam 0/ ArwLr-ft ud, 
xti# : czocodiU*. friend uid f» 
oi. 1^9 ; i!bc Emicon furod tov 
ijis; 3 «t Xhm lii^k iRolher ol, 
wo : ideatificd with Dwnym. 
by Herodotvau 3^1, kkatified 

with FUitn. ]a6 p r«Emnw ta 
Uu TifMtto oi thfl lodirneiLt 
betcire, * it^r trf* i“ 

S*tt* iUtuuy, 1*0 

Ourr .i.M'Dit^xo(7. TliA chief 
micat of the tempi* ot Ama- 
k*: vHiti pwti oE £gypt» 
Arrive* at Tinfe. 
3 j2 7 JUrim ml Dota. diy of 
ZakluiA, 3j*: IVmcw &uSll 
■ULOf IfiOd h 5 r »J* J re«hc* 
Tyre. *31; rttk la dinctioii 
of Byldpe. a JJ 

OusH-MAA'lu. Pfcumfcmt. KuOjb 
of tong in '^Hktocy of ^tno 
and hiiida 106^ toy; 

MW Fhnmok CaennufA. 

Ot‘*-i-i44H‘TBp*. Soa bm to 
Setno, lie 

OicrevP. Hefc:r* 5 c* to miunm 
J 7 

F 

FAdt'om, llontii of; BLcridcct 
10 S?tdiaiQf. too 
pA-nieX Ftmo« tjf £3 Kib. 

]K> 

pAmrEMo. Of Japio. derivod 
from OilaA^ Jtx £ EBALudlp 
Scotland. CHAmuri *ud Fnoce. 


imported chirdy from thA l-ow 
Cr^Ltla. 311 i tb* milrriiij 
Ot 3tF-3f7 J Ssdto peftod, 
3£o; Froodid | 3 i 
pAK'coo-too. Ally of ler- 
baferoii, Kin^«J*rifit ol HtUa* 
pc 4 k, 340, m«eti Uoiiioulwd,, 

1 piian) of Syria. ^3 

Mas^ Slctp A 
RLifd* to, *53 

pAUHitO Srowa. livCTipti<% 
»Ued the, 18 

pALKSTtHL Tbeoey that etone^ 
workiitB i*c« Lmml|^tad lo 
E^ypt trwn. 34: MeareSww 
into, iS; *poa W cfifluutrtdp 

loodeq tempk ol Amea, 139; 
rtloiMce, to. lOt^ >$ 4 ; 

A umo fn Ttwntii and. J4& 
pAt'U&ATH-■'»!** AliiiiM rOj ro 
Pamoi/i -a . I-fietiwal bO 
Fau-v'lsl Hcajd eekai at 
hirtta -ol Chirk. 0$; fducotioD 
d 1 Oairf* antru^ied tOp 
P^Ni Wo«3ihipj>ed at Ifcode^^ 
ucoldiiag til llETOdoto*. liB 
pAK-or'OL-u. Oo* of ih* cutia 
ol Amflzi-Ka, At^ 143 
Pjjrfuaoit^ EcyiTTAK. Fortlfn 
kscltnicFO in, 373 ; 

*Eul th« rite* of aU tha other 
gild* to the, JI9 [ Ta-ert. tbeiiip' 
P^^fkotamui goddfu. idrntiltcd 
vrilh every gotklM in tbe, 

PA*-T^ai. ItidicnL, crmtahito^ 
iurtuubt to b* enifJoyrd Agafciist 
the demomi ot ilticaw. 36 $^ 
FAF-v’^xerB. Pcfmoce tec Of Aol* 
Ol 37; the f^eboml, iff ; the 
Tirrffi, 111; Dt Iktmii tl4; 
til* Ifairhu -4?. s«5* : tiv d'Cr- 
htoey ; ta the Prittib Uvewiim. 
334; itory of The Doomed 
Ptlitc*" in the Hattii. kS’^ 
; ttin ol How TDsohi 
took the Town ol foppa,^^ to^ 
■oibed la the Harm, lal ; A 
Tela of SeiiM^ irdated to a, of 
the rtakunic period. i 6 |-^l 58 ; 
of Qacen p 4 

Fax'^a-diijl Uateriml delighii of+ 
117 ; *nim *J inmiormatioiii 

HS 
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?Aiis Call pf liis «a 

ta, ip 

Pas9IUI«-Plat- Cffpraffny in iiill 
ol U^ta is tb« n^lBue ni 

PdkfiKL a4cxtfka durittg w 
mcmih, loi 

Pi. City given to 97 

Pua^)^. Th* worltEimQ am 
that: «tiory lid, 

Pjii^ucL A nuin ipipcroKli uito 
Egypt ; S^uu and iiiA army 
i-rt iTqin p ihm^ ^ 1 % 

Pk'ih. D£«cfiption d honuigc 
midfted to itsity in e«l 
1$ I matecM for the ahadv of 
;^yptiaj 3 pantbcioa in Pcfil 
th« rirtf^ xpj fouliil tn 

llu tomb of, zxy; tbi Fjrwid 
o<. 114 

Pnuoo-ff« HeUgiKi <d the Latf', 
X99-|Ot ^ tiis PttiiemaJiC, |tM- 
j06 ^ Uir Decadent, joi ; 
libynn, ipoj th* KcUtosc* 
306 i the Tbinito^ the ftrtt 
rr»L di Egyptian ntt; iha 
ficmphite^iM: the r^mrEmpim* 
thaSiain, isg, 310 

PiU 4 UiPii''ag-fh Altcmitive, 
Koce, sil s mcnthMi oi, 77 

pAii5iA-?i, tr Itiilofv, fntci- 
twmed wftli that of h^ypt+ y; 

3- Conquett leiEETMic* to. |S: 
ewnmey ufllcnoirti in Ejfypt 

41 p y 
under, JO4 

Puo. PUoc ofigini In^ to ^ 
ddndDt typihHl orb of day m 
Kta^ient. I JO , emtioo legmula 
ofp ijj ; loZitr cnit oJ, 114- 

PuUVEANA. lluiDminCltjOD 

pnintbed by, 191 ucfihmi 
dogt dJ bntteli^ 104 ; farm* ci 
wmitupoi^ fjj 

/^ai'uiT, Comfauty in nine 
dflLtiei. d^Rnnied the. «$; 
fttrmgD |ddn elacrbed in the 
iHMkr of tha, id; so dam 

givcg to the thirds 17 ; ecuie* 
in Atuciu 141 

Pnt. Egyptian mme huren* 

t 3 | 

Brnthera ot 
FbiiiMd; cverthrow Asemh^ 
hatiA. 144 

ISt» 


PmEio,i PaonAAdi FiimiLAt 
Autkority dd E^ptolofty, 15 • 
fuppoetn Uftoctha’i uirtiQd^ 
; dating ot Egyptun 
hiiatory aocoitUng ton Id; 
•cientiht Lsve^figntfoa imoer. 
J9; Egypthm tomb*, nnd, 
105 ; moaunientn nod 
in laonoiif of Aten, noorered 
hy, 160 

PjiTHOtixaO. E^pilan tal* On- 
icrnd in HerinjiA^ Colkc^ 
cjon MJt, 191 

Pjfr-^T-iLu^TiL A ixatEftit o^ In 
Snlto italnniy^ jao 

Fn'oit, Conttier; King Anuiui^ 
and. ii>7 

Pnati-a^Monr. bionih. 7$ 

Pna^rH:!. Sacntooi during the 
znofLlh. lira 

PuA^aACM-s. Place jd| biinalr ai; 
wtHmui, lerruita, and dcgi 
tUughtered at gnva oL 
id£nti£ied vtth CidroL 17 ; hEad 
d feiidil ayitem, 45 ; attm 
of^ 49 ; occlesujib^ pnity^ 
and^ 53 ; krtut and ppyn^ ai 
emhUm of nnkm, on tbtonti 
of„ 170; memlion oi a^ 191* 
lOi, lO^p w, 301 , 203 * 307; 
onutaa Biton'i wir«, 226 ; tla>t 
BiO^u ifi fci^iD of lacrcd hoU 
(ApH)^ and in ti^rm ol tinea. 
230 , 337 ; Dcbnowingfy cnaket 
Bicon hij tocceudr^ ; Kma 
cl the. and the lii^er 
ol tha ' hfaeii-heb * pntvta. 3Ar; 
nv# LavLfhly to the cult of 
Iht Apia knm, lAdj deefhm kn 
the ancient faith of Ibet ; 
ibe andent IniUi ol tbe« 
IdieigQ rettghma peoetiate tp* 
land ot thm^ 309; Christianity 
titumphs ia we land of the. J09 

Plaaiuoii M*TfAxiF>iimt-SiaKOx. 

to, in aetded letter 
TiAd by Se-Oiiiii. 

Fnaaaoii My-caa-rfte*. Work 
b Cairo Atnmim ehowi, eeated* 

rsAacon OiTKx-itaa^aa. Tho 
ftcaled fetter anil IH ; 

Ofhis roadf letter to^ 

jt j-ri 1 1 SatUH, son nt^ 113 
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pMJiito** ciril 

VAT in Oit| 

Pi[iD^Mh& KtloniDCfr the 

EInn t>l %f 4 l EpjT- 

tim Kt wtrwutt* iiilwior ^ 
thoH of GfMk wain wrOBHt>t 
b% tlm o*. JJJ . « , „ 

P^iiL'A-iiAi'rHOt Su Ptplcm 3 r ll 

PuilVb^ T«nplei oJ. 4 J i BTwt 
tempi* of 7 *^ 7 J: 

■hjto* of Hera ati ^0 ; limp]* 
Oi l-cm-tieup Btp 151 t iiirw 
ol Anfiit *t, I 

PVEEtiiciA^ ReieneiKc to, 

PH«ri(aAfr Epy|ri 
4^^ ihrit lipfamMt lAkKil EtCUD 
EarptlAtil^jimtic. 1S5 ; Rsalipu 
cormpctadilnl^otJ kmowtib^^AAo 

P»Ki^s«x, Tp*. Ttm 

bird; tho tscftno g*vt fwi <o, 
ro*; iAbLra of. EwmEUited by 
Hfii^^tai *iii 4 l^y* ; 
ttM! Irom ficrvd Irrt tn titft 
' Grwt HjiU * ol Htliopub^, 4 pt 

FiriA^HA*'MAiCP 4 -is^ &o^ wbffl 
mtirititua betvwa Ati*|>oii aod 

Plt^-CrODS, Crait of UilTti 
tnfp 116 

FiM-o"wt, Paikc*- AHwBAtivo, 
■ nmoi^ ej till etrtmg n*t' ; 
fuoueoot td IdhajeroHi the 
King Pruat of lldJopu]!^, UP t 
PetekbouADU fmithrr oi, 144 , 
Pxjiit-iOOUK Qwmbfld In llelio^ 
^14 • dEsignt cd How of 
Tlsotii, Ifl. J<HE 

PtiPT. StatMMtst «rf. « tbo 
■ouL of Amiooe. 6: tlw pitJ^ 
nbcd« at thA pfK^oa of 
tb« ApU* ajidj 2B6: liblea of 
tlio phremix reOOuTrteil bt. ^0^ 

PLUTAtCit. ReUgWu* tale* ol. 
4: nononxl mUiority ict 

Legetid of 64; ^ 

tiooi from hiu! 

04 tri^. W'^ larticwi^ 

of gmvf cf Odri*. 71 , llAte- 
ncwsnt by, regsa^ng Omni, 74: 

a tiotatioci 74-71 ; thruw* 

gbt upon myth ol K«pbUa,>% 
93 1 quotatian Irom, figiudiPi 
g«i and tb* Axa. lOt ; itat*' 


pauti!: %m Aoubf*. 1&4 ; fffvea 
the aitrottninkal 
oj Anabia. icjs : bka 
iraimbcg lb* ii5™ t“ *55" 
Uu kiiurated deotli oi ^dda^ 
jg7; til* ltd of SAimfdi 

aculi AOd. JPjf 

PLirtQ, One of the cbitl 

Iji thn Elauiliiiaa myittiy, fS ; 
huil^il oC ProcplMMio' 
el giain and growliit If t ft™- 

SiPiy of creatbn 
rncioided in *» ; ndetenM 
tn. ijl; of 

C44klr4i Americaiii, twoabiiKf 
BegA l ai ; itory of 

w?mderfui crop of mait** in. 

T 32 . 

POL-T'tTia IB^TiO WoitSHl^ * 
nnilonoi teftdmtyi iinang 

PtPMCAtAiH- Of medurral Cnma, 

Ws^-lMPMSSloNiar-a. 5r# Art 

Powam^ SamIis S« Namea 

Pow-iiAi^aite^ Thflb beiirt 
the Huii of tbair chjoi at 
dfath^ 5 

PaaviR-t;. Tteiafbed* in CCti- 
nerioTf Tiih magic 10 

Egrpl* **50 

Paaoi^ittNito f^PHCa. Alt«- 
futtve ’'The J^qomcil Princ*. 

; StoiT of the, di»- 
cowed by Goikl win^ t+* 

Paiaar^. Tho "khed-hcb/ the 
reoognUed repnacnlatiom ^ 
mejpe in Egypt. 261 [ ™ 

hi^cr <jfikei filled by s*m oJ 
Fhajuolu, 2di ; ac« ortlrT 
kiiowu *A tb* ^ pii«tbi»d 
*1 the bimaffeeni gWi" JOf; 
Uw Thebati. i^juTkd aa 

\ itr|erefl£ 4 ? to the. ol the 
did ipngdotOp ^5 

Pxiaarm^fa. Id Tbobrt, ™®' 
iKtiil«d to the aerrka ol 

Wcik liy Htthm- 

velll, lit 

PaiNCKp Ixx D«i>iii^>- Th* 

itory eft : dwmed, 

to taro* aYiJ bitea—lo die by a 
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cnmdiJe, ■ KrfWt, acrd 4 dcig« 

PRU^OH-)fV4l'U9. AEtlt ««9 0f«6 

PitofDkOSfi^ Tb* Apiui Orftdr, 
mad, jAv^ 

Eflfmnc# to eiqwdi' 
ticm *pnt bf, irttu Egypt, Nubim, 
Syrim, mud Pmlemttju, jl 
F»mic-iimr'iatdt« t. Fovadcfl 
t^vA ol KvQcmtfcs^ 46- ibory 
ol tbo dAjm 197 

rtmj;- h ol the lun^eod^ 

±t ; temple of, || , u/ 

m&d, it^; franmt 
of the iffodi ti Meinphit; 

^ScHv^tkin of iimiiyj, aaDcmiii. 
S44 I mlitidod lo m P^Taniiii 
Tc^. 1441 A msefer Krchi- 
tofit mud ftmauf ei^ry- 
thimj; ia fbe univnoc, 144: 
mrtutt of tl^a uAtEin of 
Tholb^ mad ttiQ of 14^; 

u PtaSi-Sfrlffli Trpfcwitm DoioD 
oC cremtive p^jwet twith liimt vi 
dhjtffla or dmrktuaa. Uf ; mb-' 
•orbi uttifbuio* cs| Sc^iit - mlio 
eoanecled with Tfeoaii^ 146 j 
bjid wimutm wMdi took altri- 
butn c£ Hiti. Amais, mttd 
Khrpen ■ dncrfbwl 
gfxl of the rmaiErmctlDn. 146^ 
tmtrw of nmhjfi at lAeisipti]]*, 
147; kmmJeoornntPttim, S«lib- 
met, Mf i Seven Wiw Oud, 
ud, t47; refermoea to, 

IM. i7ip 207: i^nujh 

huuuUthphri^SMmon iwemrm bv. 
It 54 the A pi* onste La temjiile 
of, 1(6 £ ApU, tbc buU of thd 
tEiiQ{de of, yyi 

I^aji^Ajtkij. Oz^ of ihe E^yrrnmLd 

Kulptorm, jic 
Prmti'nDf'xr. Boo^ of 
or initrurdioin iJEtnhot«f to. 1 
Aii or lociple of, 19s 

pTAti-mmK''xm. One oi the codi 
alkitiiiid to fn ^hiA ^ tAd J>^irJ, 
f to : repzeuntH tLaToq of cioa- 
tfv« pnirer with ihiit of chmoi 
or dmrkflcM tAi 

PvmH-BlK'XK-AS^AJl. KqujvnJeOi^ 
FtAh-^eker-Osimv t 4 b 
PtAii-«mK'^iiLHEHHv\t« $fi £Hmh- 


pTt7t.'B>i’ec't;m, r>«miH of iClivg; 
o| foretoM by oracle ol SobolL 

Ppov-K-Hm'f E:. I^mod; Ua vmlfiny 
coiirti IJiltituird In, 47 ; SifU 
ReteoilAtl emptoyod lo lh« end 
ol the, perKH. i\ 4 ; 
titiw U £$um of Ameti-ki atmihi 
to, E 4 l ; peti^; fTfarmpm 
t0> t(6. 

Frtit^mii-ju. Rjrfattflce to tart 

(d the, i;t 

I'TOi/jUi-T 11^ Plllt.^ 4 -DU.>BCr 4 . 

Toi^ipl* of hfetidEd Khtritl by, 
i(3: Apis mud Miurvu pro^ 
yided for by* 30J 
Ptoi.i3iv tli E>ecre« of Cmetim, 
Ixktnirhe to, t(6 
ProLtMT ho^XH^ Identtfkatloei 
ol SanipU with rtuto, martijned 
by tradition to mlfln af,. yo6 
PWKT. y<H:ao Hmublfpittt de- 
to rago Crrtr, ^6 
Fvmd-uio Atjn- EqoivjJjoit to 
the Old Kln^plom. 

FriijMiiDtan, Hobs* p* xir*. 
Tetaple bidU to hii fod by 
Amexi-hctcp, I JO 
Pvamiiio-IL HitiJm] t«ti stnd 
mpriis iMrtbed in the. tSj: 
tbe Sptnam mad the; ■xirnin" 
timaU <d bi'aoHib ju; 

tba dfomam Xtm af Leoa&rdi> 
dm VtUiCJ mod the Mo/Hmt 

of PhidliAf mvokid by the* 
JM; Hga mculptoci ; Ptah- 
Aakh^ CMt of lha, :}E5; dmym; 
cnlc of yiaiHt^ag on itio-dned 
day, duno;^ 

PveAHtD Tajcrm- AJUaxloa to ibe. 
ij; mentkvnoj ddtfstatheK t^p 

10 -^ T; * dotilijn efgn- 

Uee g<>i1iiiieDiloii^ In t he, tOi 
hunripiirora tuitcdalifif lh*, ] ( : 
ptatenmf icT ittidy ol Egyptiiiffl 
ppifitheop in the, ip; 

odfpa nl* 34 t ^ illuded Co 
In tbe. 05, relmace lo, 

J to ^ Flail mfUiilnd to b tl^, 
144 : But tneatbned in. J 4 I; 
Selwk reff^Ted to in the, 
imvlvai of the, 

pyrnA^OlLtAK*. Typho mnd tbi. 

103 
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Q 

Oait *it iht ftutt coni- 

ol cpiii. 17 

Th0 tftkcm; 
Tcprafiutod pu )»ii. tl3 

Qn^Bin. An Emtttii eck]^^ 
bofTCwd irum Sitnitk Aw, 
2761 in Sytii* wenyppod ■■ 
4 nutirrc Jioildni, 379; iit 
Edj;^ ^efitlfled viik o&p <!i( 
t}» (oftiu 134 Hitbpr. ^70 i 
DODftltliEtxd tiy KUDO AnUiorilld 
¥0 b& in 4if}«ct pI 
2^9 ‘ OQfr oth«r MfFpdlAttmoLf 
lifl "eye oi HU/ 1/9 ' 

pxayvd to tpr gtfU tal 1if« uiQ 
Eieiuth. 379: toceiMid « ma 
d 4 II trinity %p4iH Anma oc Min 
ind th* R«l Reiljpp^ 179 

North «FiiiiJ.uiJlfc 1 > t 80 
Qu-ir>ti. CUwti troisi wHkti 
tfowcd fiik doo^t i 54 
QtrM'£Ai-co-ATL Rfrierarcp in 
tlki; |jj»it4Q fod, 


R 

Ra. Ferrif-bi»l d, d; 

■«iit4tloa 43f^ r i H Itt* cti^tiw 
fu:cLlty and,. 1J t tUrti 16 ^ 
Ittjna ^ntd La tlmt tk Titm, 
t 7 ; 4 term ol ttwr iun-fOd^ 2 1 ; 
nj^bi looFury ootn- 

puwfi with OukU, j 
YAkoti fli:)lo«, 65 ; pra^ 
oLmne^ MIPS epaii Nilt* ’ 
Thoth tnmi cum uiiki ; 
IdtatiAiKi wit±i Okins. 73. 7^^; 
Bfjn» thm Filler aofi oi the 
clild forros S3 I KminuicliiA 
ntM to him Identity with. S6; 
HDnn MiKtJL. : ahttoe 

nccted to Hofiii, by dtiirt 
d, ftq, pTi>oiui3* of iLortid 
bron^t pefafT, go: it out 
Um 11^ 

91 i Kmm Ircendii utiL i 
gnnts roq-Dcst d Hofw, 

IlnnD the dty ot Pir 
97 ; rdmuicci tn,. lOOn ior« inj ; 


■yet of, 105 ; ErtantaJ powm 
oK id 6 ; Tirkfcni?ii to <ry* d, 
107; b04t l&S; wlw* 
doclTin* pf. lU- aJiuded \o 
In nmrk nf ik* Dtad, itg; 
dwdli in tenvim, lag; belpp 
CnErk to clltnb Into ba^Yen. 
rrA : fouUmi Ln Enypusn 
putttfiHi, r JP t nomiieT d 

«unr<idt« bfC4iK34 instd In that 
ot, 1 JO; bint Hnd pctpmt 
i^iociitea ht, i.^ ; daily voyi|f« 
tA^ III - wvnlup d. in Egypt. 

132 1 now progciiy dt int 
pufied Kgyptian tnm«, 1 p i 
wijnddp d, lupiWi tn Sile 
vftilcy, ] 3a: po^wtr flf bii 
nn«it% 113. fj4: tmipJo at 
Heliopolia d*dita ted ia, 1J4 ? 
bik ilfbcTi? morn ipuituat than 
that d Dsiiiai. ip; itruffW 
lwtw«en pflatbEiodi c4 OlilW 
mi4 ijj: cult d, fotefED 
ekibFAln Jtir IJS ; OYMBlwAlowed 
by Octni. 130; refarenee; 

: lution wiLb Anwii* 

t w, 140 ; tempk d, at Mcin- 
pnif^ [47 - nkmuH to, rJi, 

iSt. iji, JtS, lOfii, 1 ^. ;A^ 

163* lyir *74, *76, rsi, ms, 
ioj* SOS : tfattior and inytk* 
oJ, t«i&-i6£; iMi and tho facdiTi 
tutTfii di, 9sg r imtdtvd i:o (on^ 
nc^ou witb s^; one 

of tbi tpcUa In TtiDth^iUhraTy 
o[ Magical Booln knabltd a man 
to we. ; word * ndpft * Baiil 
b> liaaqi Lnvocalkm to \M ' 

709: * God of Light ind 

Bwth.* tUM of the apiidln- 
tiOEm d^ s6n i Qelcah timred 
ttio * eye d/ At* 2791 wnnhlp 
d Rmm ^ Afmikj* and* 

Seliek oonnccted willi, - 
iba Uoa Identitied idUi* 291 ; 
Uvb * Splihix' at tbf 

S ymbol of tbe um-gtnl, 291; 
m lakoa norod to. 296 
RA’Ttii. lUfrndhitg d Hi iftd 
Alutn. ijj 

Ha-Ham-yAra-iS. Wocihip o|^ 
itslorcd by TliPthiDfa iV, 157) 
obdiili kmdt by Ameo-betep 

tv, >fl 
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Set 

Kl>uU 

RA^JtHT'il-ItJilvYl. RuIbaI 

» rtgk»ii at I'MJ Di Ri^tK 
1 ; «qdJvitot. 

Akbtl; Aw 4 dapt«d iitit 
of hiKb-^dEit af, 

RA-norn-Aim'rt. The Telffa it 
RAM'KiriA. P^mSil at. caDDCrt 
be ji 4 vwt ifibfflutaztlvt i6; 
mle illuatiTitiii^ the I»^Di 
powce at Khoato, kcsited tn 
the timeoJ ^hiM, 

Rah'k-hi U. AseiuL, 4 Kdbe 
vho cxecnled the orlxiiut 
H'Ortdj]^ liapyrtie, lived in 
ragn oC 374 # lemplc la 
BaaJ exiited at Tmiii under 
177 ; named one of hb eont 
Hcr-Aitrot, after Aibtartih, 
27a ‘ %jLm^ lion kupt ips - 
the New diuinK lime 

at, a mckdet tin the Late pvrio<l, 
JO* 

Rah'-s-^ III. PofYcr of food 
Amen in tiw |2: iernpl# 
built Icf KbottfU at Theba 
17^; the coMpiTac/ of Kui 
a^iot^ bx JBWii of nu^ded 
boakip zAs* sdj i foddem 
AoLbat honamvd 1^^377 ; tame 
lint IcHpt bf^ jtpi ; rElerence 
to tempa of* at jlealnct-habA^ 

HAua^tnaap Baal wpedally 
e^ceinod by# 377 
RAuassLD Dy^aatv. llixb-prieflt 
of AniEft-Fa. faifinf to mj-jd 
pa w i j at end of ihe« 

B 4 e m ilfaeiktA The cult ol | 
ucribed by Uatteiha %a 
Kaiikho*, aSB: narthip d. 
tn the Deitnk eUtm Hermo* 
| 3 oli«p LYtapahaH and htendei. 

; Iirandcrtni relnla I'ati 
iVAi woiahimKd with the^ iK3; 
I^nleniv IT Fhlladtilpibui re- 
httlldi temple of, 2£S ; nppflia- 
UoBp Khnenm» rBS ^ wbnJiifT{i^ 
both by cesquered and con- 
qurrora. jo6 

Raatp Trl Refirmiee to, i^i 
Ra^^ian, The tnogadi blended 
in one; 7# ^ ei|iiiwea]t, Alta, 
lAo 


7$ - TTOdbhTTient of the nrtdLcd 
niiti|^nht 4 in the lhaii bj 
aopomatr^ of. tti ; enemkii 
ol, and the huIi of tba daoniDcl, 
irj 

Ra'&ur-itR-Wi S^atinaaiiat frdnft 
fiortnL^d to fal 4 e, 1^4 

RATr TewAie cciustafiurt eJ 
Ra, Tjj 

FAT-TAU^rT. Goddea wan]i!|^|^ 
at Hennontbie ; nwtliEf of 
Hecua the yvnn^^ I4 

Raalm Of Btuc'u A lefaxaie 
rratm of the dead^ 1 tr 

Kkchicsiok. The Hfiliapobtaa, 
TTul&a, and cd tf 

iAt Dwiid, til, 114 

^ Fficirm.' Word b uid to be 
an hmcaifion to Ra. vhoae 
aymbol it ia, f 

Hail Mar. Eefercofa to Ima^^ 
inp of the^ t $ 

Ran Saa, Crotfed by i&rtm- 
franta imm Amhia to Egypt. 

RiLroioN»L Egyp^oloibtA teprd 
Egyptian to be a 

drpaded term of# : mi- 
ninoua ilTata in Egyptian. 
357; Egyptian nwigic mate in 
pummotL mth. than nioet otbei 
pytieatta, aji; evohitmn al, 
oo Egvpbiu} aji ^ Semiiit 
and AfriCHb infliienrct on Egyp' 
Eun. ; EgyplJen ; #ym' 

bollam of^ moitix eaprt™d 
by mnana of ludmab, 

3^4 I of the tate piniod« 
j(>2 i andet Peniaa role, joa ; 
Use rtotamale padml. yi4-J0d i 
omlcr the Bocidnnt penod^ 
jot ; the Libyan p^odl ; 
Egyptian, thrmti intoobKntil^ 
by uie dovotea M Chiiatlaitity. 
foo. the AleanfirlriTie cooqneet 
and Emtian, Trrtdw 

Gimek znfe, jot»| fote^, paoe- 
traie the hiiid ni Uie T%aT«oikA 
the abnn (aJiJt which Inally 
tnnmphad wai Chtiatiaeiity, 

RaNAmAnn \n ani^bJinttunJ, 
909« Itatien muten of 
the, owed m&ah tn the Gt 
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jit : cfjkma 
la mwy Hgyp<i*n ytitks 
brttw than liuae m 41vttn 
[talinn c! tb^ 

Ihe Bnmiim lui-d this Italian 
mwtw* cl ibai jat ^ * 

Codtdefa ; «vil InilucficR 
^ S*1 mciii iQ I ; » torin of 

m I cTi Tanrt, 

j/l ■ Itlmtlfinl withDtacOj, 4 St 
Ritoi'ni, A* Esyp^ 
bDrrowrd tram Miiiitic A«la» 
*T®’ Svdnn rq<L 
u an* « a tritaty with Q«4£«h. 
jifl ■ hffl cult in : 

ctfei Hmtre ft! wofRinp, Hct- 
F^mbpp tSO I in Syii* rcgnjdctl 
Md ■ ^ Cf! war, aSo: (»m- 
Sipoiuii ta thn knnwn by 
I^aaDidani ATtcl vi:ttmh^n|wl in 
CypriEU *t3il Curtbagffl^ 

Rv Hidilen HuhJp tn* 57 i 

the pthcf world ol Schefi 17 
RHaNUP-at-Hi'm. Tin alorv at* 
hooded down i* by Hertn 
dofcui. a 57-3*0 ; Hey ptian* 

dup«il by, 

HjBta. Hfllet- 
ence to. tjM- Si* RlinmpAinttr* 
Hre'a. ^ulnileDtp Knt 6+; 

rrfEr^sce to^ tai 
RiEjzin. Srattiih 
Rjiy* |p™. Piofissrrft. 

Th* Cfittlc bvlicf Fi tba ddiiio 
th« ' nu^* and, 2 $8 
* tUniiT SriAiiiPta ^ |W*li mtanw). 
Tetm applied to a certain 
lEnnsnhi Which a ma^lirbn one* 
iftaod etfeotjv^ nod whieb bad 
to be atwnyi mpaatod exactly, 
J6* 

Ro^oih. HoJenrOCe to acnlp' 
tor.^jlS.jaa ^ 

Ro'uAii-4. Paatheftfi; referwu:* 
to dnitirt in, 19, ro; onurie ol 
1 uniter'Amttifta condultod by. 
1 i ldinrti£td wtib Volaa 
by iha^ 144 ; {dobnaiu : xcfrt- 
ance to^ 195: cbl* ft! Saropi* 
extended ntnJef th*, 2*7 ; 
period; cult of the cnKodilo 
Wfd iar into the, 291 ; 
ttiiian maaten el tba Rcnaii" 
■uUp ajid the, 3j[ 


Roujt- Pnrfraaaf Skffi ol. 
hiirtftfy oJ, traced ihroTip 
HRyptian hiftory. ; cull ol 
IsiA flcmriihEEl hi, $aj wmblp 
ijf Tai* took an or^tartlc char- 
tctftT la. H; the Theban 
prleeta much foosbt alter by 
Inve^lcn htm* 305 
RoarnLUOt. Ill* eKpeilitkm ta 

Esypt li ^ X . 

Rofi'UrTt* Siftsa. Camo into 

Hriliih pMewnoB tlOl« 37, 
dodphennent. d the, }8 ; 
pose nftt made in rciuUii| ol 
bimW^ypl^ wiitiiic aoul d4t- 
covtry ol thOi 1S3 2 it* lingual 
Ins&rlptian caosiirted oC f onrtcrti 
Uiie* ftl lilHORlypha> thirty^twri 
libtt ol Dwotn:^, and ifiy^aei 
liitta iof Qmk i by comparinii 
and dHipbertnectp R.^rptiaQ 
aiphabot dlKot^oih a^ clut 
Iftiiiad. to kwt 

RirD-DiD''Kr. WiJc oi « pneai 
ftl Ra, aor p 50* 

S 

Sax. God el Iho offiijio ft! tooclL, 
appean In boat o! Ha« l8l; 
ton <d Gab; per*onifiHlitia 1^ 
idUgencOf humojinnd divine,i8i 

SAbV'Cmi. Arcbangd; oicn- 
tkiaod iritb Oiiiu and kbe 
Gteek Bodc, 109 

SAJCKviLtn, LAtiif hUiaa-Kar.. 
R^fmacC to lines written by, 

p6 

Sar^vwT. Tha |Oddfss id Iwn- 
ing ; tht naln^lml tb* lymbaj 
ftl^ 10$ , the HJCnd tiw In the 
* dfUBt Etall' ol Heliopol^ arid, 

Sa'bAi- liknd oh woniup 

at Ani^t centrod at, 1 $€t 

Sahaiul Deseit, Kclerenco to. 5.5 

Sam-iijL. Onr o! the thtee dilldmi 
of RjuidklcH:. wj 2 nam* of 
eodend Ktng oC Hith Dynoity 
and. 

Sati^ Rfrfrrrace to, by ffriodotui, 
56; cerzttofd Ameit^Uaat, 142 ; 
Udy ftl« id* I Kaith- gr^iba* 
of^ 146 

S6t 
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V ^ ncU«d on 

•peciiil QCeiiiotU, $J ; nivrtmsx 
to. iij ; dot* of, 114: written 
oiwn ffljJJm* ami pof^yrl. 114 . 
2, Feiiod^ nekimfic* to, iSi, 
1K4 ; tho lut, of Effypfuji an, 
JtO- S»*; tfldtraiam* lii Iho 
nruoni, Gnoki. on 4 Roinoiia 
duHc^ the, 1*9; Emtiau 
Utiitkot, |t9: ClllSeA M—the 
iiTOfiAD« q KomomhOi^ iht 
Un3fdo ol iot 4t PhtJjp, ih^ 
kioA 0^ Vcctanebo, tho Korn- 
iniii and of Ttocia at 

EiU^, |iOi I JO- itnittaraw 
iirilcim:c4 by loTO^ idau, 
5 iO; paintifigi erf* jio 
^AK^ta oir. Lfifd of, »» 
S 4 X'BA-«A« £<2iii%iamt, Sdffora, 

5 ?; Hiwp«aae.iii 

SAL-CA-WAV'UffO. IfilllUl WntOT' 
tribol orijchu and, 10 
SAMOmiUClAH. Hyiiofwoj Hf- 
cato and, 

^A»^a-iiA, StD^of, w. 19J 
SAt^-gA'PA. biillditte 

copied at* ^4: p^wtnid oi 
UenkuHlior at. 26 ; .%4U tna- 
lianfri 00 tablrt : cqurvo^ 

tfiiit, Sakkua. jj; Soker, fod 
oJ donth, at, ST 
$Ait'a-fna- Th« Greciao 
lent, Oftris Apia^ ; (jxocka 

aicrihed the attriboto* of Hadd 
tiK 387 : in H^pt and Qttecm 
TOiandod u tho ntal* ootttttvf- 
part of lii** J£7 ; tjio ceJt of. 
In Britain, xft^ ; Imciwo to the 
El^tAUtf as Atar-lTapt, jg 6 ; 
aronUlmicd by Gneki and 
Efjptuju^ foG ; to Gmkf. 

bull txnk form jerfi; 
PtolEmy, luntamod thfl SavMmr, 
and the teanyl frfi 30J ; uioUief 
vDFfian of thi ZegBRO,. |0t; 
SotoloA and Dioorailri tent to 
Almcandm to rmoo ve ihs italic*. 
|07; the pcopl* ol ^kitop* and 
thfl fftatne ofp joj; atdttio 
httutght to ^Ryp** W i 
luid itotuo of, jroj 
Si L I'lm potricp ol* 

56 * 


Sat'vt^ God; rtrtmiiired ai 
R]*fiTuuitlD*. i c t: $EmaJ* ccmii 
(sfurt of Ehntiiin. Ijj ^ t 
foitn d thf Alai Svpti tjs ^ 
■^tiiYalnitk ShL*! - gOiidert oJ 

ihd t : to a form 

ot lift and comrtffTTMJt of 
OvMa, appearv bj ftiito e/ 
ts& 

SA^n. Aa a fom wtoch rviri torth 
Nile flood,^ laia w» caUrd. Ij 
Sa'n-Tui'un Tbetorritileterlicoh 
J16; fevy* <m th« drod. tt 6 
^AT'traif. AppoUatkiiip Honil 
[boH oE heaven), 181 
ScAWiifAYian, Myth; t ^ jow :* 
top tu 

ScAH^ABfl, PUerd im Doffin oi 
dEeEMi 4 . jot 

ScoanoK-s. Setk ths foddcii of, 
147 I lAfred to Inia. 

Seur* Cbamctot of th#^ com¬ 
pand with Kfyptias, to 
Sctitrtrifta. The ftalln|tii|rih at 
Cairo of ttia » gh»kli-d%fd ' 
(»al w^mw Ka-apm), jt |; 
during the Kew Empln ptoiod^ 
jt7; iiiriof the S^te imtoHit 
!»; tefc 7 Aii» (o worki m 
Chinaxd and Houcbm, 19-2 
San'iK. Th« cnooDdilf^ tb« Ic^- 
nation erf the pod* lu 
allodod to in the I^rremid TntAp 
tl* ^ 9 ^ ; eqtuvalmt, SohK jEJ * 
eight letWed bf, 2^; bel^ 
oj child Harm, j 9$; ieprc$sii* 
laiioa In nhafooi ut, 391 
SicoxD £>Tif A 5 TT. RHneace to 
bU'TclM ol^ fix ; Book of Mir 
Dud in Yogufi to, 113^ mtt- 
ence tOi 

Sep aim Dua. Alteraath'eap 
* Yciterda^ ^ and ^ To-mornnr'; 
two fuardma bom. 2^ 

Sut'an. Sanctitary of, ^7 , maim 
cl 78. IT7 ; antlaniity of, lt7 i 
hliiqtiEeil wkih N^bt^iun, 145 \ 
■omrtitnto oonfmmdKi wilh 
Sept dud with Gab, r 4 f S rolod 
pcrilion of uTvdcrarortd, 14S; 
aitribttleaof, ahmlwd by Pl*b, 
I4d; tamjrfe of. mi lf«mTitil*H 
147 : ^u\M erf Seven Hatbi>rt 
manlkmed m UtaiUef ol^ idp 
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Sms"!! BOAt. CmmAtsie^ 
qfictmi with, which typiljcd 
iwrolulincL thUf «itn. M.t ; 
iffiAwn u Honn ^ tficutkAUCE] In 

Dimi* US : ilncrtp- 

iioa ei : bo 4 y oI Osi^ 

146: pfotuhly onn of 
Utrboat. 14^ 

Sciuts of d »4 
utvitoi oft 110 

t-fiuiviJontr,. 
Fl«kl of Hnedq; fikwut pot- 
tioi% of th« Da^t, 115 ; ccaiiB 
of ol Dutii^ 116, 

•Qoli Eindtr oi lU- 

116 

Sn'ilfet HiT-w-^dT* J^loctihle 

fiRTt of ihi DuAti U S 
ShitJt'feiH¥^DAiiT-!RAv AmAl^ma- 
tiott «f thtM j>odA« npccsrntJL- 
tkni i>f4 149 

S^Kw ^MT w 'mbt. Trap] e 
at Uraphii, 14/7 fradlocoin- 
terpurt of Ptui : iduoiiAcd 
miih HaUw ; pmont^cotian 
tit dcftroyinff hM of wmu 147 ; 
■ttcnwtirr, Ntaert j attdhtitf* 
dI Seven Wi«B Ow uiiti U7 ! 
Daet AJnaiguOKttd «tht U* « 
r«fer«noe ijo; lumod in 
coyiii of fU BBcl Hnihofn ifi/ 

VodhuLuTK impoeed do 
peopk Is NiJo vuley^ 34dy- 
nutic E^mithisfl bod lome 
clttncnt ^ the pfotO', 33 1 
Egyptiuu releUd to, ; 
rcHiKthUkSHi botwnpcB Coptio 
Bsd, jIj 

Sbhitic Aicnikai. Ilu Gi«k 
AdonU; Aten end, lOd 
SutlTIG tlCFLIJUriCKi Afikm AsC 
OQ Efyptiui feUpinti ideu^ 
iAo- 3 S 3 

Skh'lp-h-o. Thecttlt of IkBiiead 
Ln lin\e 112 i tale of moji^c 
oi the deyi of Ktog, sco 
Sbwboausia^ SspemtHX) 

tiiba of* n nifw ostno jpvcn at 
InitiAtioq CGfeoidMiin, i|9 
SKH-wAat'sft-tn. KJsf 
doleatcd by SotiusiUK u no 
fymitdil oi* 
oquivttknt Uiert*tiiH iJ3* 

■lAty cal SASclia anrj, 190, IQl 


n» of Stft&B , 
ODt<tl for bit wtaclonL ; 
itfcitn from tbo twki 

to i iwan Sottio to 

tinkgua wn pbU:i|! tn aiOmjitSlIU 
oi liempfdf. 509; ihowi Satsff 
A vuws ol tbt ew t 4 Aounfi. 
309-111 : 00 9ait» or miEKiaji 
in ttemphit bit equjil, 31 1 . 
TOfldi Itlur to rhundi 

Oiniiiiv«p.7tz-ii 9; bii foiTODt 
hlenhiy *4 cMci m^ieidia <i 
l^rAO-b fdArOaUiphtifv tit; dit 
u n Ahojdow^ 319 

Surr- AitimcniiksE eymbol of 
Isii^ ; Sektr mnd, 143 t 
dwi!» |£a«b tmtitlH] ' tbfl Uify of 
SvpXn* 14!; eqnmknt, Soiluti 
140 ; ff/ereiko* to, 1 j6; HJliiiCir 
y«titihftl with, i<^ 

Sltp'TAii Misit-KF'rAtf- ykemm 
of^ nuLfn^o ol hoA-reUd dortn^ 
Sdupenmli 

Sh-a-fh^oh. Tkfr famotni; dii- 
covcttfd by Ujiriciio, 387 ; ™. 
tfvi itAtuoa anil atdk tons^ In 
tbt dinpdt oh A<a7 
^iw-POTf^iAM l^KB. Templo to 
Alhtorctli Ob ihora pI, J7t 
Swa'ot. PaosBSsop* EdEiem» to. 

H 

Sejivicn Of Aim^omiiM^ Edcr- 

ence tUp 3lt 
SCT» Ofle of Ibfl 

Hcliopolii, 14; TvtUi of, €| ; 
fbEtuy to Ms brpf lier.Oiirie, M; 
fitfoiAtiYf, Cht GfHjk Typhon, 

^ 6 ; entiAM de^tH ol Doim. 67 ^ 

iliKOveti of OiiWA, 

TTorul baltlol with, 70; « 4 
fniiDoer li set At iibiirty hy fsle, 
7 c 3 t pf^ pcodMy lym&ttieAi ofp 
7$; lAbtiitLiifisoitcd Sy, repro- 
eented facw of baavea by 
f4; relcfoficc to HpTsrt'f ™r 

A&. tjii 8ft j idirciae 4 
A^^ioft 89, Jlot^ 

hvlt0 [inikcrbcr ooo whooi ho 
wtranf ly ihJil'ks tea bd 5vt« po 

ead dL 91* 91 ; lymboJ pi ilark' 

iSfilf, gi ; rcfcrtHGc ( 0 * 17 , 9S- 

103, 104, tod ^ AAfliimtaii lorio 
of yticic bot 9^: camel tem^ 
pmwry bUsdsM tn Horm, 97 : 
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uitrr und wlip ol, 
; ctitt j?9; irimd to 
tiiQ ^wi ; 2uifet«ct Oniii 
rsKb lwii.vfni “ mcrtaJ cticrny 
ol Harm Ubt £bW. : dni- 
VKtioa oi wicip* ^o( 
■ki ADil rvUikdrmi, nrth- 
qn&llcn, ^U|k 4, altn'litttHl 
]cx>^ ^qiouilft rf^ankd u 
diJdr«!A of, 100 I %m 'Grflfci 
B«cu^' fllndt aft lOt ; 

'Sitni tfitl. 101 ; decline of 
mnhtp 15 ^^ 101 L Hulifvii tho 
mi, lOi ; VikfDJi to ; ■Huiied 
to 'Ell 0(MtA -uy DAhfp 

xiq~ hel^ CMm dfcmli ^to 
himvto. 111 I Tdomce to birth 
oJ, 1 74 i id«nti0Bd wtlii 
cnry.lfli ; But idcnittfied iritli, 
177 I nunc ol Bdal tabaitlutcd 
tw, tn Ed!0» 177 i Kk, 

the unieJ, detcrffliiiJitivc ^ tfiA 

Mmc &I1L tluf tvil one 

who prey* ist»n ewr * Oslrti/ 

: fr^^lufOO Of 

jigunut, too I the brother ol 
liU And 6vWi, |« i coalsKd 
with the diiajton Apep, joci ■ 
hlcmiAed Wlih Typhoo hy 
Hensdotas, ^5. 306 
grr'i^- Ciod of biMJiiif* 1*1 
Sirr'i to At 

Abydoo IUlcom oft 

jlt 

firr IfAti. A priei* c* “Vokao/ 
3ip; iiafcMbi thft Aesfriam ooder 
Scfuiiuttoib, jio. iio 
iiirr^ira Abcietit tto^ d him and 
hb kon^ S«-Oijiiip ; 

Sc-Ov^ ndf«A from tjhc m*p- 
mi books to, 2^; M Uy 
OaHhi to unknown olato La 
foountmim of Bleaig>hu» 20Q - 
ScOs4ha imuila a vbfon of the 
giodi of A 40 JtaU li^ if> 0 “ 3 ii i 
»0D of Phlra 0 h 0 mfmjira, 3 ii; 
Mahttotmaklift wife of, an; 
Sc-Oikfa, ififft Bf. 1121 
Qilrti dinappcikrt u a amdoir 
Jmio^ 219- OtutmauUior. ton 
of, 210 ; A of, TcUiod In a 
papTTii&of tiw Ptolemaic period. 
26^^16* H hia ftudr tiiv 
irkooutcripta bi the MUruy ol 


34 ;ii7fcAl Itookoi iA$; hb oflet 
to tbft kiof^e men p# hook 

wrtUtn by TlkWJi, Ahiu*. 
wifa od KcfcT-ka* Ptiht mod, 
idfi: pUy» ilrtijfbti with 

KaffT-kn-Ptah^ ; AkM i 
pfopbecy rc^ardiog, idfli ; coro- 
maodctl by fliaraMi to niurn 
Tbcptb^a ma^icaJ book to Jieftr- 
kn-Plab^ 

" Aun ni 9 So« Sk Omii," 
Tlia true Itietory nl, ro^-aifft 
*«S«r'Ka axD Ton Uouuiu/* 
Rrirrem* tortory 30 d 
Sirf*lf II. Sflty HcwnpUJi. 
21* 

Sr^T Mam-mV taB fSirr lllk 
(hnif!T of cmgliud d'Qrbiney 
papytaa, tie 

Ss^-E/i JfjrArvJU^ tOE. A leleo 
Uoo of forma of tlw (oddest 
Hatbat<ld9 ; Bttmi'i wife uul. 

Wira Q^csl. Offisprlog of 
■oddeaa Unb-art - oslut* forth 
fmni pupil oJ K«. fumi 
HTca hawki^ 147: tofrihtt 
with Thnih. ptOakiiHl oTcr 
Jcan^lF and inttCn, r47 

Ikittln by Hcmil at. po 

" SBKnea-ax-BKi^'BD * (KA-apial- 
Sfp SCUlptart 

Suau'aifii-kiJia'o, Codi df huvcuH 
followm of Harn. tJ6 
SuH^^wi-KaP, BtinfsJ m 
called "tlie Cod*’ 15 
SuLtutfOKK. A Libyui tfovrmor; 
papital A t Bnhutuiaiid But the 
godili^ of tocalilT. 300 
^&ioti'’ou.i Mcmtli of, 154 
Sun. Chdd of Nd, lit (oilffwid 
by eya ol Hu, 14; birth 

to acvvnl foda, 14 ^ fcmvaeiita 
daylight, 14; one of tho 
company of |odi, ty : fod of 
thn atnmrihm; A1 Bo oAd, 
iiK ; allnoed to In ^ tki 
Dfod, 119; icfeitiica to, iJJ. 
iSI. IS 7 . tM- | 71 . Jrf: 
tn Llw court of Ameu-Ra. 346 ; 
mumiay du^e and tkf |^da 
Orb anil, 174 

SitKKiL I'bfl motia - (oddna | 
\m iptniA w\ih ThoUl, faj 
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StiJint*. Tte of 1 

Tebnd-ntrtlit (« send 

ibf Mldlti EO, 12 T 
St'NAl, ttnlcrellM m Mcrtint, lO 
SiMii PAMiniuLA. EatploTAtiim* 
43 

SiHArlic FiNiPSEUM. liAUbar d 
iht. lOiQ 

Sni'O?^ PffJple *0^ tb* 

ImuuliticJTi of Mlo 
murl^ hy rtiiisfl ^ tHn stv, 
4 t • -fquivAJ^Jit, ^thu^ x6S 
Sufl ol pfifi*U It. 3:4 
SIXTH I>rNAsrv, lim»Uaii m- 
thKSD Bad, ip; tfM* cy 
l^ifd^aild, It^ i pOVTCf o 4 pfi«tt 
o( Ea At ciwM 1 13 : ittiotip- 
ttnai In UjipjJfi* of* 18 J 

Nti*. the, 34 ^ 

StuiK Ttrt pbnvPiDCiiwi ot, « 
pauit tQ tho Pjvintithk. m»i, 
3 S dwirioiS ninml- 

ujilioti ttuouKh dFrais and, ijj 
SmmH*D¥^. Fttute; Oimunouni^u 
uid. > 3 & 

SMrtii, Da. Eu 40 t. Kidcreitcfc top 

Soa* or inp IflLAHD- Teiirpk of, 
15 : eqkii^cnt, Sr4tfA. 55 J 
calM by Gttxlu Sokmapm^i, 55 
SDK-J<0~rAi^O«- GrOUJc liAflM fcif 

te^pk of EobJt. JS 
soMAU. BMinii d T*c* 
koutlun) iboE^ of 

TT fA P^ 5.4 

^-rmP. Ec^amJcot, Srrita^ 4J ; 

fPffcfiHuce to. 148 . tbS 
SOOL^ Oi Uw dcwd r dfllivufrd 
to htoMii or Solfiwoiinp, spci* 
jio^ p«|jiitoric lo0c iind ttw 
^oidlfiAlion OC UiOi 2^6; 

HcfChdottu fijid tfuuimgiptm 

d, , 

Strytiil La TO- toloota- 

[ttoi by llAnva^bii, fidi eo^ 
ctvuntof betwt^ Horn wad 
Set d thu. Sg 

lup itltlio 

«wL 30? ^ , 

SiFAfftAico, CfasfActtiE ot, man* 
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SrxE-ui, rhjir mn and - Ui« Haj/Ii 
FA pyni4 (BbtMtn mm-eiy. 7^: 
tbc m« d, umvms^ 3O4 ; ^;odi 
lavntoi in ooimL'xion with, 4 * 
liiL, A/Don. Osififfp lnii uid 
Horyi, ftc-, id; j Ndor- 
bx-Ptab cQf^i* iSiwe m Thoth’t 
I.ibfmry d vUgkd Bookj. ; 
Movisioa oft. in thfl Bock #/ th* 
&id 4 to enaldv tJie dn«w 4 to 
tnuoforra bimadl, j;o^ 371 

SFniNX'PSr Kdctfnc:« to Ifa?- 
moobik tort, M|+ lO ; tbs flioek 
[miD? Idt tti 4 ptatuop oi bnup, 
g cJufactTiiitiL* d tAyp' 
tiiui lloa^totov dlEfcn^iLr iiom 
Gtfc'lan. 393 I toat Bt Ciiaii 
Ibc lytflbd of tkm inji-^jod lU. 
ip3; too PyrmmiUi nod too, 
Jt4 ; UaO AfiiHMO li/jJ of LpODU- 
atiJo da Vbui and tbo 
fttu c 4 f 9 oi i^diELB erokod by 
too, 114 ; too faroDUi AvfinuJi 
of* Bt Kanuk, 

SrftWAO-LB'iTAL 4 d ordoT of 

imtak, loj 

SriPit^ Tbo wandcrtpq, of mro, 
dioiEkgiJe%p. 3 ^ 3 , 150 

Sria'ir-tm. AaimiAni, too tootooi 
01*354*355 _ . 

SmjuT'SOUIA Tha pliLtci of* m 
FicEd d ftoodir f id; tqtilvi- 
Int, ^ KJiP,* 117 

Bavraa. Refotnn^a to Ha Iranak- 
tion d J^ntanto* Dt Iwtdt ft 
C>j»n 4 r, 101 

St, GvpaOB. Kdeswic* to* tj 

Stqm-*, Trvtt and* koofccd upoD 
u iDcOTporatirtiii ai deity* 
lli£> 

STOKYt Tlffk Of too atdpWTRkiKl 
SUloT * a Tale d too Tivolfto 
igt; d to* Two 
BioUiert. m-ajs; o( miamp- 

Kuntn, j i 7 -J 44 ^ 

SlflA'BaH ta/ly GfIXik tTBTOJjrtf 

to Egypt, f-i; bft aDcouat of 

tlwcTW 3 dito,:;w; ilia HiiiscTUan 

f* tho itntoiw m ucnd aninuil*, 

SlIhaTha, Tb* flAttu d, and jiia 
4 ouL jj 

SvN'Outr^ BEtu» aa tomtpon- 
tloiu of deity ca KdiupDiia. 
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jIo- UiM Idcatlfifil 4 riUl thr, 
39 t * JU ihn i th,r 
^Spbioi:' C'mh tl» HftGbol 
Qt j Gipifw u » 

pcnciii&EAiioa ot Ih^, Jt»| 
SuNUSji, Mdu^'TAilt or TiitL, Af 
Ri. dlr^it bJA (Iw, 

Ilf 

UM^TtJiiw Utto. jSj 

iuptarAtii7$i« to. 41 i 

cooqiur^^ loodod tli* tvmpit cif 
fktum. I^H3 ; IjCjfpLtM frJJ- 
^km iwti. 1 %9 i tgyptl*ti r|f*- 
tcm di >iffjlit]ff jfl. if4 : Quc^n 
Hftibrimit ilbaip^ tEifia 
ovtt, 146; Thdutii U« pfince 
4 tows m. ; cHi£ia; 
wgtHi Kncl rsrpp-ui'ita In 
ipELlbi, j6j : cnic Anthdi io. 


t 


Tabu* or KaWITt. FoueuI In 
Uitt pup^. 3 ;f 

Tak'ttdl uaJky *f; KutnflfUAi 
recdpttm ]ii4 ffUicr'A iliiiiry 
frdni the, 145 

TAN-A-rf'it Kdiitli, €d tli* Kilfp 
lirher* body of Otiifia ilnitoc] 
tu^ 67 

Tikn't%^ Scicpiifie fyAToni oi 
LdY-tftJ^iiJtiaii innuji^ated *i, 
; itiTin* id Kt™ mt^ fft j 
Oumimcmxioa. cbiirf |m«t « 
Amii^-HA *l, ; 

undor HoiiEiacai II, a tomplo 


to Dili iociulcd 3^7 ; 

wtrrp cpULTim oj, dedkoilM 
to Ajbtorrtii, 

TA»-TAM“GtI*HQU- RriDC* : OUHIL- 
EiiDtmftti Afld, 1 ^ 34 , r|i 
TAHT-Mow-iTi Aj* Kfiyptton 
aiingf wbo cbAeCA €NtBAmCillll0ll. 

336 

nilAJr; rttmled it cIm 
cd nnnial iMtfirml ol 0*im, ; j 
tA-UKT. IdEnlKfiH ktvt. 

141; i»oth«r and tniw t|i« 
I onnntffpAtt id Apcti 
1 ^4 j iTinwn n liut or Rnfct ; 
Iriwgi ll- with [■!■. llAOlOrp 
B**t. tyf ; 1 p« kns^ iff 
favoEinEa irnnJ^l, I7S ; road 


to Hade* and, lyj ; |»piilatitf 
durini; Nw 171 * m 

tlipIMpotaraia^fc^dM, au 

TA-^uf. H<knui tho cbdd^ tlu 
dtodd iit^ Jttdfts ol Uni. ^ 
TcuAlftip MentioDed in Uysin 
to Ffapip i?i 

Tciiu^ii^ Tlilfd Imi of Ttiinj 

l^tiuiy; i«ki liilp d 
ktoirmti, 154. iji 

Tit'HUT. Child dI No, 
tolipMd by of N'd, 14, 
tathir cd HTitrraJ fodA t4; 
rEpmeuta moiftiira, u i 
of thfi lirtt craipuy ot fad^ 
rftfirtaci to, lOCi; 
dm, in tott Court cd Awii^ 
HAh mis 

Tl- 3 llf'Tl-RlC-ilEB. ScziiM ^At to 
hciJ ilAUjhtiH' okt E^bscfl oi 
Balthtut. l^f 

^i-inj*TE-!<]iEKT. Sen oC Mn^ 
rerf to ttm lf"i|Eti Stfuaid 
Uuriiitrnn. taO - itory of 
peuKsl and,, uo-iaa 

Tim'A, Laut or« PiMiaEdtotya 
tof iht mm when hiflta in lito 
MuUi, 164 

TfLL ■i--AiiAi''ir 4 , ^jitefB ed 
wnlw-mpply fcmnil at, #i : 
romajtxt oi bouM if, 4 ^; 
Adlftlih«t«-p IV byilt CA|nt^. 
dfdkatid to Aten, on Iho liti 
fd. Iff 

Txu- Cturl Dd* tbi first unnpany 
ol foJi. 17 ^ BAini JniAW to 
that cd tUp Hama^iiii 

fetm 10 hia id-nlity witiL, ¥<S; 
aliudAd to m ffa 

oi)mnJ£at, Atnui, tipj 
« AtotSp ijfi: orijstont Kou 
dnty ni UiSkfpdk. Ufi; one 
of tl» locma of Ki^ tjd; 
itlentififid «ith GitrU, 136; 
fnt d tCki tlstof ton, tto; 
tilt lard of H^Itopolu, iht 
gimi I Finioal awetrt by. 
i-ty 

Tupt-a-i ToQiwn Hiblicptut, 
14! ; 1lfyptu« dfitoil 

tiaiiao, ai», 171 - K^ptita ; 
rtpriMntatioaii m Bti in ' Btnta 

ItouMi' to, itf ; i i imMiito * 

ItoEU of Bd in HmtibrtiiuiX 
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ill; ipef Jtfpt ^n, 
ol Mutiijiss;. in Esfpt J03 j 
‘Dfthiurpiii Kuxii 

dtp., Ji!^3 ; PUAtmf 
mniL |PJ ; r* U>«ii ^ Kcrffl-«^ 
Sqtid. UJ i fli Wi it PhUm^ 
JW 

Imn'iN. Ptat and, 14^; co- 
acdijziled ws|h PtaK I47 
T&.'f'xi, ta» 191 

i'i'tju Pyrmmid Twiti pL iSf 
ig; vahPtn aXhi4(d 14 

jji Text ot. It ; Mu|»ero isri 
IVnuniii 113: odjyiPfli troiti 
of H^lJopdltiko Ecfemimt In 
Pjmumid tM; Ptiili i&cai* 
Hi Pynjniil Teet ol* 144 
TlLr-cAT-Ll^TQ'c^. licxiciu] dkly; 
iclcr?ni» tPp Id 

TBA 4 .^^^* HOfflli tJjiM tetlU 90 
TuMAii. Dflfcniflliofi of, 

41; itiimi of, fifittte, 140; 

establbhntflnt oi^ monftHLby^ 

XUUIN |UcXhAI{^H^ Sup^iH 
■kiiDcft oC dolLio*, 1 ; iquJi- 
vxltoC UMk ^ tiU D§md, s ; 
referfocx tp, ie^f I4.I1 wntirA 
xpoa p^pYii Md puotftd wpan 
oo(&iu in bkrofJifp4» ) 14 : fw- 
^itLui of Fwd «l EU^ 
Hi; fod Su EHiXtiEvned in, 

Ilf 

RTTin* 111. 4j 3 tflitf 0* 
i cotiegw o! pntsU 
M.lj ^ I AunyUn amI mitJt of 
Oiitu at, &i j tiropit of Aiiito- 
Ea it, lit ; rt!ftred«! to 
priflcn^ iftil priuEti of* f jE ^ 
004 o4 itid cvnutT ot Ameo-jRi 
a^K I4i; iempls o| Hut il, 
141; AmtB-hciq) bidH tetnplEi 
atp f j7 i in tioadxir of 

Ra-llanB 4 chit el^ I ) 1 : lllUiof 
Apfltof, 175; tiniipU 
of Ktuoitt it^ 170 ; rifisiVaCfi 
17I; Mlimfnuf. Pfimm <if 
£upuutimr, na o| ]cf- 
lamtpw. advioc^ Ifom, 44J ^ 
■bfiiit tiiiilE to Antlkit itv 17 /; 

doTotea pfayod to Qctvih loi 
I bumJi wmi ol., JTyj 

crocodijA tulii H£cod if. 190: 
Ipi oE KKciuu It, 194 , ptii3»tji 


oE oqR rclefi 

Amen ?T[H«stnUd it 4 

|>j 4 iiH tFi/r, Jpo; hCfO-fftHia 
iTnbntrp and Aniest^ldi aiwmL 
xti loj. ja-t : pnortc^ti in* 
poaietiitiid lOftCfiHoiot Aioen^ 
|o| j UemErini 

111 

Tmi'hitx Pfciioop Ttlk- St* 

j^nod 

Tntitj DviTAirr. Dewlopmeiil 
nl pjrTambf dmio^ 34 ; tiii 4 e 
dpiMd with Egypt iti. ^ - 
fdfinnut* f|] ; iimJinfi 

dutinlL 1 J 4 

TifOTu, RcpoeftiBCitioii of, 1 e, 
106; Euti^il -of, i/; N^nt 
qUU Io lor belp, 6$: omo 
of Ri« ajiaL fij I Ghh^ 4 qui' 
llirmeo, 65; mer¬ 
ino* 73 ^ loj. T 47 . 13*^- 
tfi, fAi: Honti aou^bt *dd 
of. II; wiiiCiM confijrt 
botwHD Horiit Hid iDii^ of 
Sot, 19; niytb el; WrUi 
tfHtviJl wftli Ili 4 l of Ea ; pnn- 
efp^ tmt of wonidp ftamo- 
polio, led; «iiiiYalwtt, TcEmtl^ 
io^; od^afly. 1 pifMJn'ipod, 
167: »eon]i«r of HHib, 107; 
»a fl| ol ui jnytr 1^, 

to# ; hit fonnttU to o^ea gitoi 
of Dull, tol: Miovod to b« 
Jiathor of fioaA ^ tkt iMad aisd 
ff» 4 tfjllM£ 7 « ID# ; God- 
deaa Ki&t and Euuoe, 

Thunegtatw, or Hormn tZu 
Thrice Qrt^ti lO# ^ Bcxiki oi^ 
EcEttf-two In noRdvr, to#' 
lliuded to In Reel cf Driii., 
119, dw ocHbi of tfio Rodi, 
119; Mnittcd Uilt m corn- 
zinioTt wiUi comae ol Ei, ijf ; 
toimiciiioii leatlvoU ta ipfUiili 
of. 16I i KtnmMi and. 17O; 
DteU uid Houi* Of» lOi, 107 ; 
Setn* tm, «MCjed <nt iM^nt 
with Oiitti and Aniibup 909; 
the I uiljfm&nt el Annbti led. ^op; 
gohw AcMn-tii tn cboniibtr 
q 1 Quttn Aahmec, 34^, 747 7 
Libfiuj ol Mafkal RodKa, 
wdtten by, sAj; deff^Hulod 
i]7« in ftidfaieflt Scent who 
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fTpnrtP cvKuitM lo, 

tm 

J 9 i ; thv aojcrml tlM di Hcbc»- 
pwi, viUIr. Toll 

Tttcrm^li»- CeiEinid iflu iiJict thfl 
SphioXd S ^ UiAt fhm 
Spkimx S6 

Tiidtn^ueA Ill- Klnf o4 Egypt 
l>ytia#ty>; ihA 

of Jnppfc nrhck kfUtUt^ 
44 f* TlymiTll oJfotl to till 
Pn»c;o pf for. T4O. 350; 

AiiithAt sbrinir mMd 27/ : 
flUip p£ 4 &d, 

T^ont'His IV. Wofifup 
Rm-MumikdilT, lad^ 137 
Tuou^Tii. As E|^Miitn -o&ccfj 
^49 1 Htory r# tsi tows el 
M-si* i . itory ol 
tBJdng o! foppa kt isicnpco 
iin xSm IfAjrii PspyriUi 14^ j 
Jcmps ajtil tfif dn 

14%, 149; /ffAtlSIl ^IfAif 4 fl^ 
itofy of« 240 ^ 349 : vtpry 
ducaverftl ^ ^ 

tdAyi th9 Pruia 0 l JppF*« 

1141 Ad. Hpcaio ti4 to' 

parution frmn, 174 
Tmp'au. Ilpttor w Tys, 157 
TiA'MAr. Asvyiw) pianitcf^ cosO' 
terptrt of Apcp: ilito by 
JMvdflk, t JT 

Tihiu Ctrtaiii Jfwii prcaad*d 

orOT tfxtLLn bcriiHi M.JX 

TlUferip Tut, lldtfctkcr to Artidr 
is tbi, m tbir J |3 

Tivoniwt TtiM iftraxifixTu. 
Tb4 l^awwPif Ktsttw Jpy 

ItfolbEi of Horuft, 3 14* 

31 ? 

Tot UKT. Sl«* Ot PoirTOOAJ.^ 

OLd romtscc Of, 30 $ 

To'tu-io OrlgtD of ifiuiy of 
E^yptum godi, 37 ^ 

To'TKK-itu. Dti&iiitkui od. S 
TsAnspotHATTOH. Afltou. syo- 
; rnicrirtuv to Dr 
Eiypti 4 m N#pc, iiod^ I7t ■ 
provtfiidcB ol tf^t Id tht ffoM 
^ r,i^# DrjJ to enjtya Uie 
MsbMd Lo SEutofo. J71 
TxAWtinoiATioKH Of nnK 
dMiu ssd^ }03 


Tktir^. StoDM aod, looirJ; bpoa 
dA LDOorpumtiJoni of iSO; 
imsahip Qi. tocfod. ls Egypt^ 
39?—Wledtirmno, asd 
'■n^iip of. 107; tht locftot 
■smd« U 4 ito HtD^ ol 

HcliopoSio^pliiu vhm Ap«p 

ilUS tIUf flOEU wtilcti tu 

pfaimix toto, 399; Ttoth utd 
wt godden SolvJtht ud ttao 
0 &cml. ; tho p«Js$-toe 
(tyrnh^ of ; to 

tycatnoio (taored to ^ut odd 
Htifior]u 300 ; to Uempluta 
7 TaIf 40 f calloQ lilt * Lody 
to SyoiuDon;' ' to NUd 
wdua irailuppcd py 
foil? ooiPHi^ 30 lp >1;^; to 

CfWa BiyJA j tiaa ^i^pkui 
^11144 CAnkli; to /irtiiptfpj 
rk^ictt: and to 
NUioliciX, 399 p ewrTf 
liad iia aacnio. 399 
ttiaPhUto-n^fOA Onvt nMf 
tcir Tbotbi tot 

Vuift dwrilxd 
by HMPilotii4, s6 
Ttoffin Goditoofin 
TtlA-ntJT'M, Tilt [Iftil. on 
dtxupkr jiiU. 30 K Ott4 of tlbfl 

toiir fir3!|3«B4 of Hotrui^ 96 
Tf'AT. Ijsrt bnfli ci top ay 
TvtlJi. E;gypl±ao iJitiE|ulti09 
rrmoved top 37; p'j.pynii ol. 
Ill; fabli in mtursffl 194 , 
itjS 

IvtcAUT. Oovfsmnaent of. khiIj 
«podiiios 10 Egypt^ |fi 
Tu^h'iat-ta. mni of to 
Klflauiii; morn ion of Atbtocoth 
IS Ittttr 379 

ivi4i,rn$ DvKASTTf. Pyrsfpidttl 
stccbitoclun tsdi with. 34; 
dtlt dit II» t«mpl« but^t b 
bflsoaf H Amen ounsg. ijV; 
Khnerns and toCripfips? Aiikh 
m^xmt ton I $3 ; wrw. IrtUfi. 

td toi 10J : djut Idog of. 

i« 5 i; inliii oj. in HnFmltitco 
Cwtctlofiit f^ttfmbvrif. iQi 
TwC.VTY-iflFIH DVKAXrti Cot- 
tneln cc-mEnos dittfn^ 

diido^t trmod buffi lOi 
i «4 
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T*™i»Tir*»»ioiT Dr^dStrif. U«m* 
nUBcaLioci durtiiB, ^ 7 ; 

* fttiett-kiJip;*>' 1 4 ^; 

rrapyti d _ 

Tdfkkty-ibCohp DtNaitt. 

WbTAhip ^ in litB. loi : 

TwmntV • sjsra 1 >¥ 3 ARTT. 

rmod ol Ibfl^ 11 ■ I tdeMiiifl 
tD, 114 i Druuitic fCfTtn. d 
«lpi In us* in. i86 

TVrtLICKT OP TlIB Co*»- The 
obtilciatjoa of the ^gyptiaja 
tilth. |iO 

Ty'i OB Thi- WiJe ot Afnen- 
beteptn^t 57 

Tr'eMCm, Creek Usrm Itir Sr(, 
66 ; bod^ of 74: 

rflfcniice to. l«; 

nLkflt« Typho, ; detota- 

t|fyf p oJ^ 11): I UJccsed to the 
Aii. 103 

Tyaa. Oiii 7 iin»niB 0 ii, chM |krlent 
of AiDi^n-EAp 3^3 

U 

CTao. FaliYd of, s? 

U-ak'tt. TluriH itteeded hy 

the i^dai, 90; nT^rt* 

Kmtittcm 9| 

Upa'AS'ui rhid fiffUM in 
iwgii; <;orv fcW by Khdim to 
hiA f^Uier Khufu, 19S. iqo 

tjo'v-V^i t>ta uad 

ntth ktcf d the 
Flid Dfu^y, 6j 

tJit-(-iro'ife Sctfoot, Tm Rtfcc- 

cflCe to the £t«t Ja|:aiHSi* 
ittutB of. |tl 

Um'as. JfiJsri of j{odi d the 
[Jitlc wiPpaiay in teit 

d, c? : Tdtrrcure 10, 
pjrcmfiiid Text* of. il : * tc^ct 
DQDirtfiitmS the ^ ikd 

t}*ci la * whole io the 

d. I li • iooie tntt ickhtifaJ 
with ihw d Tete, ttj: the 
Fyn-crtM d, contnlni onfiiTiaJ 
teofti d HritiopditM Reccn-^ 
thm, iT4i wrtenct to tn- 
icnTtioQ ol Kinf. 15I i hfet 
tnewlion d the fod^ Hapi ifl 
'I'ext fifp 169 


Uffomnwonto* Bei nndefwetit 
4 tnftdivtnatioii tn, 4 UviJia 
The f=»4 ^ i 

lioa'hnAiiEd dDftiee m ihe. j 
Hwn=i£te 4 with the, i» 
Es>-pnitO mytholo^-. 394; « 
Hithof, Liity ^ ^ 

Chsme= pDJVulir OEBWKtMSI 
d th*^ |09J fltill the 0H*t* 
Eovemed hy Oriria « Saotpia. 
jop. J10 

tJifiNowM^ Tim, Ter™* od. 
pcTBcmiEed fn the tootEtter 
Kipifit Ape^. 39J 
UrTKM Eora-r. CSvil wwr between 
the Delta and^ a^o-445 

Uf^KW DAHuwa, NAtiiyudpiT 
Upnut PVBAMm. Tenanted by 
oOipu oE bledmnnw 
Ue-tt^Auf. Aiditi Atiubm in 
ffutling POnb d Ua# deed 
through nndcrwoild ; |kt» 
■rttri flra tio n d thr WiElt«f idp 
4tk4« 10^1 ; nariite tFjdhf* 

'Crponej of the Waye,' lof; 
equlviUeilt, Ap-1ait, joj 

Ma» IRiiffiictlve till# ol 
pdtaU I 

try 

US^A-rtOa-n^S-KW* Kaxnbwe* 
tdiViiciim,. lOi 

yriJMc^ Fiat hiD$ of Fifth 
Dynu^f hifbi priett of ih« 

1^ ^ ||3 

UrEK'Rvr. Oct d the thfot 
iJiildnn of RDihlidet, joj * 
QAToe d inrt lpdi;f d FHtb 
Dv 7 »aty^ aAih 

Uft'Ewr. A* loddui of the 
fiultfut eatth, Itii tiamod. <3 
U£ii-Ah'Tt Fiotntia, Butisd with 
the drcoMed. 301 
bVcBATA EyOi of Ra ; their 
lymbdlaithm. 10$ 

Dr-mH-aOH Belnf# la beawh lad 


Vita Or Ttii Aoitiji. Bitott 
ROCS to the. 

VaH^rtNli^ The Idm. of imat 
entjquity ; hgofed a# m (eto»t 
J71; charm aEmleai to Jay 
in the Balkan penbtaula. i/j 

5 % 


^^ocoiu! fthft 


of the Doat, 


1 A 
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VpHifE. lo» IM : 

Ow^. ^ i 4 i 
VtoTjk. R«fercEH?p to, xoa 
VjitoiHEA. I^{n)r3lAt7lJt■ of. j 

Vtslox. SoOiiiii itruti 
5 cti» K, of gnd9 of 

VuL^Ajf. 'Rmn^-m Ideacmsd 

Ptah witlL [ 44 ; SotxmiL pruftfc 

Wafta, E. Rfitttrtjuto to hii 
idUn CAiirtA if tht Hplf Gndl, 
tto 

Wa|U ihft fo4 Of^ 

batwteo (wofila^ wu m%t 
twAcn leFpociivw iS4tiof« 

I Bbf . tba Umbl* ^1 of, 
476: AAhtorellL, ibp tttxEiU# 
gCrifOM o#* jrt * Ewfatit] 
£iknf«d In Synm mt. 4 wu god^p 
»Sa 

WkkkVdi^. of^ tinliu>wii 

in utdtnl E^x|it *73 
Wi®i Aiiatjc. tni^er^ tloiy 
of, coofiiMdl wri^ Ibiqriu] id 
Honu, 94 

Whtcai. Fkpynu, connfitlng 
L ti]« of Eniuic, 

W^MEM Watw W & 3 i 1 !T, 
tlofiii ovut&kM «llica of Set 
«t tho. 90 

WtH'dl-WAMPii Qootatfott Cmmp 
It I Eeo ^cfivdd from 
occonllac tOi lAi ; nw^Uip luf 
U£iih 1 trM, i£id, 397 
Wpcoko Dltft, Srabca of tbo 
tun. do: myth m, £t 
WtKOXD Sour Duiit- Tho fotood^ 
kn luttj ol Edid, Iff 
Wo4-f+ Thil, VHEMmit#4 ml Lf^ 

WowSiA^ Tht [ToiintU 

lod ihO * IW7 Olp 1130 - 

444 ; ton of jUft, tlO 
WcmufiPn Eftptiu ■oitnif 
Ivorolcod aiufimrri of iLui^ 


toEttl imd ildl^la ti 

wmilf CbTtniui wntm, ^71 ^ 
pdytbotftv^ ■ oAlioDiJ lEH* 
dosojr Efy^iAsa, 17^^ 

ot actod *oiiKa] iB fa Higypt^ 
tfu bull, - till- tsom^ 

dilcv 7B0-391 ; tht tion. a 9 t» 
393 : tbs cat, j ifaa 
794; thfl liipfwprotujpBr 294: 
Iho Ibii, T9|-t^ * of tJvA ta 
E^ypt. 297-399; cd jmimaJi 
duiinf tbs Lois p«ioC |oa-jo4 


X 

XtrVjn^eoc mm ?Cjiii'c 4 fc-i^ 
Aodsnt *srpent«, ti 
Xgoi^. jPjtizi. SLiqaosk^.Diuflittt 
ol mtd ta oodtrvwU^ m 


y 

Yome, Coil of SaiMpla iii^ tly 
YoDtia. Hdpsd do^jplwt Boisita 

■ toosp ily 


ZAAL-4'tlt Tbt Crmt C«d 
Iphptioa mnA, lavoksd io a 
nuM^f ipdl^ 26s t ll*bmw 
mppeHh^a AUuaUuitiaib. 
AbntlUA, 361 

£AC^ai-»l. OlH of tfas four 
dsitici of UiS fljpdsnt MK^k. 
to; ttfttlvakAt, 1 %, 59 
tAW-wh^LA, Dovt, dtf of; 
Btdfi Princt o|; Otm^^otuwo 
ftrtiirsa it, t jt i wwm^ test 
fioiD to pmwit OownioiroaD 
from rucliiii^ H| 7 ]it, 3 jd 
Zmi'A-mATSKm. Cmii lecitST aod 
Kfibt of tbi foUi of Guun of 
Kltt| Smsfstii, 109, ioa 
liMiL, Amsfl iduatibHl wttfa, 

Mrf 

£a\»i, Kim, Imbotsp^ iulJio* 
mod ifcMtsct oDdef^ joj 
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CiJINa ;; 

A utbor— ^ 



b^k thtti t4 'iAk^ iff Am/ a IhcJc'* 


GOVT. OF INDIA 

^ ' D^azt^nmt dC Arclutalogy 

^ N^ DELHI, 

'S 'P 


Fleaae bvlp us to beop the booh 
cteen And moving. 


i-i^uipH-niiiii. 















